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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. + 


HE amount of geographical and other information 
acquired during each summer by members of the 
Alpine Club, is felt to be worth making known more 
generally than by means of the papers read at their 
monthly meetings. It has, therefore, been resolved to 
establish a Journal, which shall not only give an account 
of their actual proceedings, but also contain other matter 
relating to mountain explorations, and thereby to extend 
to all members of the Alpine Club, and to the public in 
general, advantages which have hitherto been enjoyed 
only by those able to attend regularly the meetings of the 
Club. 

It is intended to report all new and interesting moun- 
tain expeditions, whether in the Alps or elsewhere; to 
publish all such new items of scientific and geographical 
knowledge as can be procured from the various available 
sources; to give some account of all new books treating 
of Alpine matters, and, generally, to record all facts and 
incidents which it may be useful to the mountaineer to 
know. The Club being responsible for a Journal pub- 
lished under its direction, all the narratives inserted will 
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be written by members ; but a section devoted to ‘ Alpine 
Notes and Queries,’ which, it is hoped, will prove a most 
useful portion of the Journal, will be open to all persons 
interested in the matters with which we concern ourselves. 

It may, perhaps, be thought rather late to com- 
mence the publication of an Alpine Journal when so 
many of the great peaks of Switzerland have been 
already climbed, and the successful expeditions described. 
But we can assure the most sceptical reader that the Alps 
are not nearly exhausted, even by the many new ascents 
of last summer, of which we are now recording the first 
instalment. The number of persons who know the mere 
name of the highest mountain in the great Dauphiné 
group may be reckoned by tens; and many peaks, that 
would be considered first-rate but for the proximity of 
such neighbours as Mont Blanc and the Weisshorn, are 
as yet untried ; while, even if all other objects of interest 
in Switzerland should be exhausted, the Matterhorn | 
remains (who shall say for how long?) unconquered and 
apparently invincible. Moreover, the Himalayas, which 
are daily becoming more accessible to enterprise, offer an 
unlimited field for adventure and scientific observation, 
not to mention the numerous ranges in all parts of the 
world which the Englishman’s foot is some day destined 
to scale. With all these sources from whence to derive 
a constant supply of narrative and of valuable know- 
ledge, we may defer the prospect of the starvation of the 
Alpine Journal, for want of matter whereon to feed, to 
some date beyond the scope of our calculations. 


——— 
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Tue Ascent or Monte pevia Diseraztia, height 12,074 
feet. Read February 3, 1863, before the Members of the 
Alpine Club. By Epwarp Suirtey Kennepy, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., President of the Alpine Club. 


AS the strokes of midnight were clanging from the Cam- 
panile at Sondrio, a carriage rolled heayily into the 
pourt-sard of the Hotel della Maddelena; and five belated 
travellers, who had left Lugano by the mid-day steamer, thus 
brought to a simultaneous conclusion their day’s adventures on 
flood and fell, and their tedious drive along the nearly level 
lacustrine formation, that, watered by the stream of the Adda, 
extends from the present head of Lake Como as far as the town 
of Tirano. The party consisted of the Rey. Isaac Taylor, the 
Rey. Leslie Stephen, with his trusty Oberland guide Melchior 
Anderegg, myself, and Thomas Cox, an English servant. 
Our energies were partly devoted to the elucidation of matters 
of antiquarian and geological interest ; but while ethnology and 
physical science fava their due, another and a mightier 
attraction existed; we had an unascended peak in contempla- 
tion, and what mountaineer can resist the charms which such 
an object presents ? 

On the morning of Tuesday, August 19, 1862, we left the 
hotel, and strolling leisurely under an Italian sun up the Val 
Malenco, reached Chiesa about one o’clock. We chose this 
village as our starting point, because it appeared to be the 
nearest inhabited spot to the mountain, and because the account 
published by Mrs. Henry Freshfield, who had passed two or 
three days there, told us that decent accommodation nominally 
existed. Having rested a short time, and ordered dinner for 
six o'clock, we proceeded to make a preliminary survey. 
Three or four weeks’ previous mountaineering had put us in 
good training, and after a few days’ sojourn in the neighbour- 

oud of the Italian lakes, the mountain air was more than 
usually bracing. As we rapidly climbed the hill-side, we 

i at new strength, and our chests expanded to welcome the 
reshening breeze. How free and exultant is the true moun- 
taineer, when he exchanges the when gs atmosphere of 
the south for the cold and invigorating blasts of the mountain ; 
when he leaves behind him the gentle beauty of the lakes, and 
glories in the savage grandeur of riven rock and contorted 
glacier. Taylor, whose time was limited, and who had other 
objects in view, did not share our elevated aspirations, and 
after accompanying us the greater part of the climb, he asseve- 
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rated, with some truth, that the rer mF clouds would 
make observation impossible, and thinking it, therefore, useless 
to proceed farther, contented himself with a sheltered nook 
a xi a finely moutonnée’d rock. 

And now, seated upon the slopes of Monte Nero, at a height 
of some 8,000 feet, we begin, with telescope in hand, to take a 
survey of our mountain. Hitherto little had been visible, but 
a series of needle-like peaks now appeared, rising abruptly 
from Chiesa in the south-east, and running thence in a 
north-westerly direction. 


Melchior’s eye is fixed to the telescope, and we have time 
to cast our glance carefully around. We are looking in a 
south-westerly direction. Yonder is the Disgrazia, her cul- 
minating point, a maiden citadel, defying attack, proudly 
piercing upwards above every lesser fortress in the chain, and, 
as if resenting our intrusive gaze, shrouding herself from time 
to time in rolling clouds. In advance of her, and at an eleva- 
tion nearly level with our eye, is a formidable outwork of 
massive bulwarks and beetling rocks, that springs from the 
brow of frowning precipices. Round the bases of these 
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craggy battlements there winds the Val Malenco, forming, in 
its circular sweep, with the Disgrazia as a centre, the vast 
moat that encloses this grand natural fortress. Two modes of 
assault suggest themselves. To ascend rapidly directly from 
Chiesa, and then force our way onwards up steep ice-slopes 
and ridges, in nearly a straight line, and thus take the citadel 
by storm; or to follow the moat of the Val Malenco, in a 
westerly direction, and thus, while gradually rising, to keep 
nearly at the same distance from the summit, in the hope of 
eventually reaching, by less steeply-inclined eae the foot 
of the final peak ; and thus achieve a triumph by the slower 
but surer mode of gradual approaches, 

‘ Now, Melchior, you have been looking through that tele- 
scope quite long enough ; what have you to say? 

‘ Herr, I think the way straight up from Chiesa is the best.’ 

‘ But, Melchior, suppose we get up those steep rocks, and 
find ourselves at the e of the snow-fields, how are we to 
climb those hanging glaciers and cross those wide crevasses ?’ 

‘ Es ist etwas schwer, Herr, but I think we can succeed.’ 

‘ Besides, Melchior, we shall get entangled in that maze of 
peaks and ice-falls, and shall not be able to distinguish which is 
the highest point, so that after all, perhaps, our labour will be 
thrown away upon the wrong one.’ 

‘ That is true, Herr, but was denken Sie selbst ?’ 

* Why, Melchior, even from here we cannot be sure which is 
the highest, and when we get among the peaks it will be still 
more difficult.” 

Examination was now entirely put a stop to, for the clouds 
rapidly descended. Thus shut out from further view of external 
matters, we were compelled to attend to inward feelings, and 
unworthy thoughts of dinner would intrude themselves. We 
quickly ran down to Chiesa, still undecided as to plans for the 
morrow. We found the place alive with excitement. So novel 
to the Italian mind was the idea of an ascent, and so great the 
effect produced by the bare suggestion of such an impossible 
absurdity, that that mysterious individual, so well known to 
every mountaineer, that ubiquitous chamois-hunter, who in- 


. fallibly makes his appearance whenever a new ascent is con- 


templated, and who, though he is not like a bird, and cannot be 
in two places at once, is yet popularly believed to present him- 
self in Switzerland, in the Tyrol, and in the Engadine, at any 
spot, and at any moment when he is particularly not wanted : 
that wonderful chamois-hunter, on the present occasion, put on 
a duality, and two chamois-hunters, each of whom knew all 
about every thing, were announced. / ‘ 
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A council was held. Present, the five travellers, the two 
chamois-hunters, and the landlord of the hotel, who, joking 
aside, was a host in himself. In fact we never discovered who 
the landlord was. The establishment appeared to be conducted 
upon the principles of a London joint-stock hotel—numerous 
proprietary, limited liability ; for those who made every pas- 
sage and every room resonant with a Babel of tongues 
swarmed around in countless numbers; while those who 
were ready to attend to the wants of the guests were limited 
in the extreme. As this wondrous host of hosts kept deploying 
itself before our bewildered gaze, analogies of evolution, of 
multiplication, of continued, not to say vulgar, fractions sug- 

ested themselves to the mathematical minds of our party. 
hether the landlord were a knot of men, or a parcel of wo- 
men, or a crowd of children, or an Italian bag-man who took 
especial interest in the welfare of the house, or a combination 
of all these motley groups, is a question that must for ever 
remain undetermined. Although the course of reasonin 
adopted by this two-fold Briareus—by this hundred-head 
monster — was self-contradictory, the result was identical. 
Impossible was pronounced by a hundred tongues and 
in a hundred tones. Such was the opinion of the multi- 
tudinous landlord; but what say the mysterious chamois- 
hunters? They can take us safely to the foot of the glacier. 
‘Good.’ They can do more. They will even undertake to con- 
duct us across the glacier, or, at least, very nearly so; they are, 
in fact, almost equal to Mathews’ guide at Monte Viso; 
they will take us within sight of le pied des rochers. But 
to reach the foot of these rocks is too difficult; the glacier is 
much crevassed and very dangerous; the rocks themselves are 
perpendicular and absolutely impossible; while the peak itself, 
which springs from their summit, is frightful to contemplate. 
It rises straight upwards to a vast height, and in form exactly 
resembles a man’s finger. About this time the council, after 
the fashion of other and less important councils, broke up 
promiscuously. 

At three o’clock in the morning of Wednesday, the day after 
our consultation, we started for the Disgrazia. Melchior 
Anderegg, with knapsack and lantern, led the way ; I followed 
next; then came Thomas Cox, with the second knapsack ; then 
Stephen. Although the stars were shining brightly, the morn- 
ing was dark, and we had some little difficulty in finding our 
way along the rough and stony path that, following the course 
of the stream, gradually led us up the valley, which winds 
round the rocky promontory that forms the north-eastern 
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buttress of the Disgrazia. As we wound along the tedious 
valley, and made but very little ascent, Melchior knew that we 
were wasting the precious hours of the early morn, and he felt 
also that the unusually heavy responsibility of taking charge of 
three travellers, to say nothing of the weight of the knapsack 
that he carried, rested upon his single pair of shoulders. True 
it is, that long association had taught him that Stephen was a 
man more ready to assist than to impede in any difficulty, but 
with Thomas Cox and myself he had never made an excursion. 
Knowing the importance of time, we advanced rapidly, pausing 
but once, as dawn was stealing on, to admire those effects of 
light and shade, continued familiarity with which appears not 
to impair, but rather to enhance, the power of appreciating 
their beauty. 

At six o'clock we passed the half dozen huts which constitute 
the village of Chiaraggio, and where rough sleeping accommo- 
dation for three persons can be obtained. We were rounding 
the western shoulder of the outlying buttress upon our left, 
and the valley up which we were advancing, and into which 
the great glacier from the Disgrazia range descends, was open- 
ing out before us, when behold the peak appeared. It is a 
glorious peak, rising right in front, from the top of a rocky 
escarpment, with broken ridges running sharply down from each 
side of the summit. Melchior was down on one knee, gazing 
through his favourite telescope. Stephen uttered sounds of 
disapprobation. ‘ Why waste time, Melchior, when we shall 
have better opportunities presently ?? Onwards again. We 
could see the entire slope descending from the right of the peak, 
and as we advanced the near rocks on our left allowed us to 
see more and more of the left hand slope. A little further in 
advance, and the peak has become more isolated ; another step 
forward, and the left hand slope, instead of continuously 
breaking away in a downward direction, made a re-entering 
angle, and be to rise again. ‘Look, Stephen, that new 
slope to the left is rising very much, it is almost as high as the 
peak itself.” We still advance, the valley opening up at every 
step. ‘Almost as high,’ Stephen said; ‘ why, it is quite as 
high And soon, indeed, we find it towering up, far, far 
above what we had at first supposed to be the highest peak. 
As the valley opens, the slope still keeps rising to the left. We 
are now on the tip-toe of expectation. When will the summit 
appear? ‘ Look, there itis! And truly, now, the peak cut 
ton and clear against the sky; we were obliged sensibly to 
lower the line of vision when we looked at our first peak, and 
were delighted to find that the line of ridge culminated in the 
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new summit, and rapidly descended towards the left. We 
agreed that it was one of the finest peaks that we had ever 


‘seen, and that few had looked more difficult. Melchior’s eye 


is in at the telescope. Stephen’s murmurs grow more 
audible, and his language a shade stronger; but at length 
Melchior’s examination is concluded. And now, hurrah for the 
ascent ! 

We are suddenly brought to a stand-still, No one speaks. 
We all point to the ridge. It is again rising towards the left. 
We go on. How hi h will it rise? Will it equal the last 
grand peak? No! There is a slight depression. It begins 
to sink again towards the left. Will it fall gradually away ? 
No! It rises again! It equals the last peak! And now a 
broken line of jagged teeth, intermixed with masses of dazzlin 
snow, piérces upwards in the deep blue vault of heaven. 
think our first feeling was one less of admiration than of intense 
surprise. We had never anticipated a summit of so apparently 
great an elevation. The first peak exceeded our expectation, 
the second one necessarily far more so; and now, with an 
intense og amt we contemplate a summit bathed in the 
morning light, and peerlessly towering aloft. We gaze in 
silence, admiration begins to blend itself with surprise, and a 
feeling that approaches reverential awe succeeds. No human 
being has placed his foot upon that peak, all gloriously radiant 
in virgin beauty ; and as we recall the object of our excursion, 
an object that, in the first presence of such grandeur, the mind 
had wholly forgotten to grasp, a subdued hope gradually falls 
upon us that we shall succeed in the attempt. 

We are now at the foot of the glacier; it is seven 
o’clock, and by the side of a clear streamlet we rest for 
breakfast. But still the conversation runs upon the course 
to be taken. Melchior has soon selected his line. For- 
warts! meine Herren! Easy running in a south-westerl 
direction up the lower part of the glacier. Reach an ice-fall, 
rapidly climb an old lateral moraine to the north-west, and, 
without delay, take to the névé above. Here roped together 
for the first time; glacier exceedingly crevassed; Melchior 
dodges the intricacies with wonderful skill; axe in constant 
requisition ; obliged to descend and ascend several crevasses, 
skirt warily along the edges of others, and at length reach the 
bergschrund at the foot of the rock and snow precipice. From 
below we had seen this wall en face, and consequently could 
not judge of its inclination. And we now found that it rose at 
a very steep angle, the ice and rock being coated with snow to 
a depth of about nine inches. We slowly ascend, sometimes 


== 
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cutting steps, sometimes taking advantage of a foot-hold of 
rock, 

At last we gain the ridge; there is just standing-room, and 
we gaze down into the valleys to the south and west. It is one 
o’clock, and we are all somewhat down-hearted ; for we know, 
that if upon no other ground, yet upon that of want of time 
success is impossible. Stephen and Melchior propose to climb 
the ridge a short distance towards the left, and take an ob- 
servation. I determined not to accompany them, because I 
knew that, without me, their progress would be more rapid. 
They were soon lost in the fog that had succeeded the 
beauteous morn, while Thomas Cox and I found ourselves 
by no means too warm, especially as the wind rose to a little 
gale, beating against us with flakes of snow and sharp bits 
of ice, while we, for want of space, were limited to the un- 
satisfactory exercise of stamping our feet upon the snow. In 
two hours Stephen and Melchior returned. They had reached 
the second peak, and reported that it was possible to descend 
thence on to a glacier, which, starting from the notch between 
the second and the highest peaks, flowed in a south-westerly 
direction into a valley upon the side of the chain, exactly 
opposite to that whence we had ascended; and that the grand 
peak appeared to be accessible from the head of the glacier. 
They reported also that it would be by no means difficult to 
ascend the glacier from the valley into which it flowed. I listened 
with chattering teeth and trembling limbs to their interesting 
recital, and wished myself safe back at Chiesa. We two were 
closely approaching the congealed and uncomfortable state of 
human icicles; and we resorted to the very unusual necessity 
of swallowing a mouthful or two of cognac. 

And now for the descent. It looked very steep. The snow 
was softer, and the footing so much the more treacherous. At 
first we descended by the rocks, but soon took to the snow. 
We were all roped together, with a length of about 20 feet 
between each man. Stephen went first, Thomas Cox came 
next, I was the third, and Melchior Anderegg brought up 
the rear. Had there been broken rocks, or precipices, or 
ground of a dangerous character below us, we should have 
adopted those well-known measures, that reduce the risk of 
injury to an almost infinitesimal quantity: we should have 
descended in the most careful manner, with face to the snow- 
wall, holding on to the snow above either with axe or pole, and 
cautiously placing the toe at every step in the carefully-cut 
foot-hold beneath. But we selected a line of descent in which 
there were no dangerous crevasses, and which avoided all 
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projecting ents of rock; and we knew that, at the bottom 
of the ice-wall, there was a bed of soft snow, although it is true 
that this bed was a long way beneath us. We therefore dis- 
pensed with those expedients, which, although they almost 
entirely prevent the chance of a fall, are yet the cause of 
great delay; and, turning our backs to the wall, away we 
went, digging our heels forcibly into the snow, occasionally 
sliding a short distance, and then bringing either ourselves or 
our neighbour up short whenever the slide threatened to become 
too rapid. Presently, Stephen called out, ‘ Hold tight, I must 
make a little slip; have I got rope enough?’ Cox and I came 
close so as to allow sufficient rope, and while we leaned back- 
wards and held on to the snow with our heels and our elbows, 
away went Stephen. He stopped some twenty feet below and 

to secure tolerable foot-hold. Cox followed his ex- 
ample, but in consequence of the rope being a little shorter 
between him and me, he jerked me downwards. Melchior, who 
was behind, pulled me upwards, an operation that, combined 
with the tension from below, placed me in the position of a 
captured turtle, with the unpleasant addition of a liability to 
severance into two equal parts. My legs and arms were in the 
air, my back being the only portion in contact with terra 
Jirma, or I should rather say with slippery ice. At this critical 
juncture, Melchior called out to me, ‘ Halten Sie fest, and he 
descended a couple of steps to enable me to recover my equi- 
librium. He was not aware of the strong pull upon me from 
below, so that immediately his hold was relaxed I dashed down 
the smooth and slippery course that the two others had formed. 
Stephen and Cox averted their gaze as a fellow creature rushed 
wildly past, but, unable to check him in his headlong plunge, 
they were almost instantly carried off their legs and hurled into 
the depths below. Entangled with the rope, and twisted, and 
tossed, and rolled over in every conceivable way, we were 
carried, 

like a swarm of fire-flies, 
Tangled in a silver braid, 


about 90 feet down the ice-slope, shooting in our course 
the bergschrund, across and over which we fell vertically 
some 20 feet through the air. A short distance below this 
bergschrund the human avalanche was arrested in the soft 
snow-bed that we had descried from above. Spectacles, and 
veils, and hats are scattered in every direction: cigars are 
destroyed, and pipes broken, and pockets, and shirts, and 
clothes, and ears, and noses, and mouths are filled with snow. 
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Regarded in a proper point of view, this little affair was a most 
fortunate occurrence, for it was the means of saving much 
valuable time, and was not destitute of enjoyment, inasmuch, 
as it afforded us a new sensation. Melchior came to our 
assistance, and then, picking up ourselves and our property, 
we went on our way rejoicing. 

Rapidly over the glacier to the top of the moraine, where we 
unroped and enjoyed some food, then down the moraine, and 
with a short pause at our breakfasting place, onwards, past 
Chiaraggio. it soon became pitch dark, with heavy rain and 
thunder and lightning. We went blundering on, and fre- 
quently lost the path, but at such times Melchior’s great skill 
displayed itself. He and Cox crawled over the rocks, until 
they discerned with their hands some symptoms of a track. 
True to his character, as Stephen’s especial guide, Melchior 
continually stopped and shouted out to know if he were all 
right; and for a length of time, during which I could scarcely 
distinguish anything from nothing, Cox carefully led me over 
the broken ground. Finally, about midnight, and in miserable 
plight, we arrived at Chiesa; the seven o’clock dinner that we 

ad ordered had been demolished by our hundred-throated host, 
who, convinced that we had all perished miserably, had retired 
to his beds in a contented frame of mind. Repeated knockin 
upon the door, with poles and axes, obtained admission. We 
swallowed some mulled wine, and dropped asleep. 

In the morning the tops of the mountains were wrapped in 
clouds, heavy bodies of vapour clung sluggishly to the hill 
sides, and the streams, swollen with the rain whites still fell 
continuously, sullenly chafed against their rocky banks. The 
out-door world was no inapt type of the frame of mind in which 
Stephen and I found ourselves. As to Melchior and Cox, they 
were still sleeping off the effects of yesterday’s exertions. 
There we were, shut up in a wretched little inn, with no means 
of egress, save over some high pass, which the weather had 
rendered impassable, or else by the old route which we had 
followed two days previously, and which familiarity had ren- 
dered wearisome, while added to these causes for melancholy 
reflections, was the consciousness of yesterday’s failure. How- 
ever, after breakfast, we had to recount our adventures to a 
listening throng, and were obliged to comply with the request 
of the multiform landlord, that we would condescend to in- 
augurate a travellers’ book. It appeared that the inn had 
hitherto been deficient in this useful appendage, and accordingly 
we duly entered our names, embellished the title page with an 
illustration, sketched from memory, of the Disgrazia range, and 
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accompanied this work of high art with suitable literary matter. 
Having ascertained that the second peak, the peak which 
Stephen and Melchior had ascended, was without a name, we 
ventured to christen it Picco della Speranza. 

Our party was now diminished by one, for Taylor had taken 
the Muretta Pass into the E ine, in order to secure a day 
for prosecuting his ethnological inquiries,—inquiries that have 
produced results which will, I hope, soon be brought before 
the public. 

The weather soon brightened a little, we strolled slowly 
down to Sondrio, and again took up our quarters at our old 
Hotel della Maddelena ; with the ultimate intention of ascending 
the valley of the Adda to Triano, and of thence taking the . 
Bernina Pass to Pontresina. Much doubt existed as to future 
proceedings: whether up or down the valley of the Adda; 
whether give up the mountain, and, going on to Tirano at once, 
enjoy and explore fresh scenes; or whether, seeking out the 
valley we had descried lying to the south-west of the peak, 
make thence one more attempt. 

About nine o’clock on the following morning, I was pacing 
the baleony of the hotel. The sky was cloudless, and a white 
mountain in the east, dimly blending itself with the distant 
haze, pointed encouragingly upwards. Again did the outer 
world harmonise with the spirit within; but yesterday’s shade 
had passed away in the mantle of night, and the genius of the 
new day was hopeful and buoyant. 

T held a consultation with the head waiter while Stephen was 
sleeping off previous fatigue, and when he appeared I was 
prepared with a proposition. 

‘It is a very hot day, Stephen; would you not like a ride?’ 

‘Yes, I should. I dislike these straight, hot, dusty, in every 
way detestable Italian roads. I suppose we can have a car- 
riage up the valley, at any rate as far as the foot of the Bernina 
Pass?’ 


‘I suppose we can, Stephen; also, we can have a carriage 
down the valley to Morbegno.’ 

‘No! I have been there once; I won’t go along that odious 
road again.” 

‘ But, Stephen, think of the beautiful vineyards, and Indian- 
corn fields that we shall see.’ 

‘I hate beautiful vineyards, and I hate Indian-corn fields.’ 

* Also, Stephen, there is another beautiful valley that comes 
down to Morbegno at right angles to the high road, and near 
the head of this beautiful valley I find there is a “ Grand Ancient 
Italian Bathing Establishment,” at which 140 people of distine- 
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tion dine daily at a magnificent table d’hdte; and, Stephen, if 
we start directly after breakfast, we shall be just in time.’ 

‘I don’t care, Kennedy. I hate “Grand Ancient Italian 
Bathing Establishments,” and I hate 140 people of distinction, 
and I hate magnificent tables Chéte, and I hate being just in time. 

* Also, Stephen, near the head of this beautiful valley, is the 
foot of the glacier that runs up to a notch, not far from the 
summit of a certain mountain that you know ; also, the carriage 
can wait at the “Grand Ancient Italian Bathing Establish- 
ment” until to-morrow evening, and can then bring us back 
to Sondrio.’ 

Two hours later we sallied out from the courtyard in a 
couple of cars, amid the tramping of steeds, the cracking of 
whips, and the shouts of the hangers-on of the hotel. In the 
first carriage were Stephen and I, driven by the head waiter, 
who appeared in person, as the fils ainé de la maison, and whose 
mother turned out to be one of the 140 persons of distinction 
who were imbibing nitrogenous salts at the bathing establish- 
ment. In the second carriage were Melchior and oie driven 
by a boy in blue, who had been specially impressed for the 
occasion. The head waiter was pleased with the prospect of 
seeing his parent, the boy in blue was delighted with his holi- 
day, and we four were in high spirits at the prospect of another 
chance of attacking the Disgrazia. Altogether, we were a very 
cheerful, not to say an uproarious, party. Shortly before reaching 
Morbegno, we turned off to the right from the high road, and 
began the steep ascent of the Val Masino. The horses neces~ 
sarily went at a foot’s ne nevertheless, the ride was not 
without its dangers. The boy in blue was the better driver, 
but even with him Melchior preferred trusting to his own legs 
for a portion of the way ; our man, however, was evidently so 
much better acquainted with the functions of a waiter than 
with those of a charioteer, that we unfastened the apron in 
front, and were in readiness for a spring. The road was very 
narrow, the descent upon our left precipitous, and our only 
protection an occasional stone at the edge. Against these 
stones the near wheels of our carriage had a remarkable ten- 
dency to come in contact, and whenever one of these collisions 
occurred, the whip was brought into use with the double object 
of screening the driver’s blunder and of restoring locomotion to 
our vehicle; and as the horse swerved from side to side, it 
appeared, upon each of these interesting occasions, about an 
equal chance whether the wheel would pass upon the outer or 
the inner side of the stone. If on the outer, the fragments of 
the carriage that might afterwards be collected would probably 
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be of a size suitable for stuffing those comfortable mattresses 
that are to be found in mountain chalets. 

All travellers who find themselves at Morbegno should give 
a few hours to the Val Masino. A clear trout-stream brawls 
along the rocky bottom of the valley; traces of glacial action 
are plainly perceptible upon the rounded surfaces of the rocks ; 
an existent moraine, occasionally 20 feet in height, can be dis- 
tinguished for several miles; and from the rugged peaks and 
ridges that bound the valley on each side there have fallen 
fragments of granite, that, exceeding 100 feet in height, are 
scattered about in wild confusion. “We were unanimously of 
opinion that no valley with which we are acquainted surpasses 
the Val Masino in grandeur and in variety of natural beauty. 

About four hours up the valley we came upon the cluster of 
houses that forms the village of S. Martino. At this point a 
valley opening up upon our right, in a north-easterly direction, 
disclosed at its head Monte della Disgrazia; but the car-road 
making a bend to the north-west, carried us in about twenty 
minutes to the bathing establishment. Our welcome was cold 
as the stream of the glacier; we were obviously not invalids, 
and all other classes of visitors were deemed unworthy of even 
nitrogenous salt. Of the existence of our mountain, everyone 
was placidly unconscious, and mountaineers themselves are a 
race so entirely unknown, that we were regarded as a species 
of lusus nature. The people of the bathing establishment 
could not undertake to call us in the morning, they could not 
let us have coffee earlier than six o'clock, and they could not 
find us a man to carry a lantern, and point out a path in the dark, 
At length a man was promised who would furnish a lantern, 
and who, though he did not know the path himself, knew 
some one who did. We then had a discussion with our head 
charioteer, who agreed to wait for us with the cars at 
S. Martino until six o’clock in the afternoon. We wished him 
to make the hour a little later, but he urged, and not without 
reason, that we could not be benighted on the mountain road 
without danger. After a more than usual amount of discussion, 
all our arrangements were complete, and we were glad of a 
quiet stroll to admire the scenery, and generally to explore the 
premises. We had not been misled as to the great extent of 
the establishment, and the varied nature of the occupations 
carried on in its vicinity. Mining, charcoal-burning, carpentry 
in all its branches, flourish here. We were attracted by the 
sounds issuing from a species of carpenter’s shed, and dis- 
covered that this was the coffin department of the establish- 
ment. A coffin was then on the point of completion, and its 
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future reteageg ake at mee moment lying dead in one of the 
apartments. ough we deemed the mortuary arrangements 
paiaeaishy satisfactory, and were satisfied that any unhappy 
eventualities of the morrow would be decently and promptly 
provided for, we declined to give any definite commission, but, 
cheered by our inspection, we returned with lively steps to 
our quarters, packed up our food for the morning, saw that our 
lantern was properly trimmed, and carried off everything to 
our bed-rooms. 

At ten minutes before one on the morning of Saturday we 
were fairly under weigh. The stars were shining, but not so 
brightly as could have been wished, while the lofty rocks 
around us limited the scope of vision. Midway between the 
bathing establishment and the village of S. Martino, we met a 
company of travellers in two carriages, with men on foot 
carrying lights to guide the drivers. It was a funeral proces- 
sion coming to away the corpse. 

At the village of S. Martino our lantern-bearer woke up an 
old man, and, without a word of explanation, disappeared with 
him in the obscurity. We waited, but no one made his ap- 
pearance. Our patience was becoming exhausted, so that even 
the taciturn Melchior gave vent to his pent-up feelings, and 
exclaimed, ‘Ach! wie dumm sind diese Leute.’ The delay gave 
time to examine the state of the sky. Alas! every star had 
disappeared; there is a flash—it lightens—the distant thunder 
comes rumbling up the valley, while sparse but heavy drops 
begin to fall. We saw nothing more of our lantern-bearer, nor 
of the old man, his friend; and reached the establishment at 
half-past two, just as the rain was beginning to fall in heavy 
sheets. With difficulty we obtained admission, and, after wan- 
dering through the gloomy passages, encountered a dirty cham- 
bermaid without shoes and stockings, who informed us that we 
had given up our bed-rooms, and could not possibly have them 
again; that, in point of fact, they were occupied by the burial 
party and the corpse. Another half-hour’s delay, and we found 
ourselves in other apartments, that had been hastily prepared. 

The same day we breakfasted about ten o'clock, and after 
strolling about in dubious, not to say irascible, frame of mind, 
sent off Melchior and Cox to explore the mountain-path for 
a few miles, so that we might have no difficulty; and we deter- 
mined, if the weather improved, to make one more trial; but if 
it continued unfavourable, to start off by the carriage in the 
afternoon, and to give up all further attempt. After the cus- 
tomary particularly light supper of the establishment, we once 
more turned in for the night. ’ 
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The same day we were up soon after eleven, and at twenty 
minutes before midnight were once more en route for the Dis- 
ia. Iam inclined to think that the feat we thus accom- 
plished is almost, perhaps entirely, without precedent. We had 
got up, dressed ourselves, and fairly entered upon the day’s 
work, three times in less than twenty-four hours, and between 
one midnight and the succeeding one. The work of the first 
day was completed in three hours; the work of the second day 
was completed in ten hours; while the work of the third day 
occupied, as it turned out, twenty-four hours for its completion. 
Under such circumstances the flight of time becomes ve 
eccentric in its character, and one’s notions are much confused. 

We passed through the village of S. Martino without a pause, 
and steadily followed the track that had been explored by 
Melchior and Cox on the previous day—no, it was on the same 
day. It was quite dark, and we could not see. Thus it hap- 
pened that we wandered too far to the left, and became entan- 
gled among rocks and streams. Clambering onward over rugged 
stones, stumbling over decayed pine trunks, and plashing 
through pools of stagnant water, we reached, just as day was 
breaking, a high alp; and there, sitting down upon some rocks, 
had our first breakfast. Mounting by rather a steep track 
the rocky rampart that appears to close the valley at its upper 
or north-eastern extremity, we entered upon that wild region 
of scanty vegetation that always intervenes between the spots 
used by man for the purposes of pasturage and the realms of 
snow and glacier; a region that, even to the experienced moun- 
taineer, occupies an extent far less in appearance than it does 
in reality; a region wholly hidden from the traveller in the 
valley, and one regarded by Mr. Ruskin as the stage designedly 

repared for the purpose of receiving the masses of snow and 
bace fragments of rock that fall from the peaks above, and of 
thus intercepting these missives of destruction in their passage 
towards the inhabited valleys beneath. 

Having traversed this desolate space, and crossed some patches 
of old snow, we clambered up steep masses of rock hurled con- 
fusedly together, turning occasionally to throw a hasty glance 
upon the scenes we were leaving beneath. The eye followed 
the long course of the valley up which we had just walked, and 
fell upon the point at its extremity, whence the branch to the 
right led up to the baths, and that to the left, down to the 
|. high road of the Adda. We were almost level with the sum- 
mits of the grand masses’ that enclosed these valleys, and being 
on the western or shaded side of the mountain, we were exactly 
in a position to receive with full effect, and in a direct line, the wx 
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reflected rays of the sun, and these revealed with perfect dis- 
tinctness and in all its details a scene that was not more than 
fifteen miles distant. The wild confusion of jagged peaks 
interspersed with craggy precipices, with hanging glaciers, and 
with towering pinnacles was fully displayed in all its wild and 
savage grandeur. In ten minutes we turned again; we had 
overtopped the frame-work of this rugged picture, and now 
beheld towering up in the sky far above it, and directly behind 
it, at a distance of some eighty miles, the Monte Rosa range. 
The contrast was marvellous. With tints of wonderful loveli- 
ness, soft and subdued to a bluish white, with unbroken patches 
of shade, of a tone but slightly darker than the illumined 
portions, with each magnificent breadth, whether in sunshine or 
in shadow, of unvaried hue, there they were, the noble Weiss- 
Horn and the lofty Mischabel, reposing in calm majesty, and 
seeming to be borne aloft by the softened haze that encircled 
their base, and to be projected with their upper outline clearly 
defined against the - aa blue of the whole hemisphere. 
They appeared like some creatures of the sky that had no 
connection with things of earth: below them, below us, and 
now apparently at our feet, while the great space between 
the near and distant ranges was wholly lost, were the rugged 
and contorted masses that might well constitute the remnants 
of a battle field whereon had striven, with monstrous imple- 
ments of war, the gigantic children of the Titan race, Familiar 
as most of us are with the magic effects of light and shade amid 
the Swiss mountains, we Head Hered; I think, witnessed any 
colouring that surpassed the fascinating beauty of that scene. 
The passage of a comparatively level piece of glacier brought 
us near the extremity of a ridge that terminates in the face of 
the upper glacier, and that, ually becoming narrower, forms 
the line of separation of two glaciers that roll, one on each 
side, at some depth below. In effecting the transit from this 
ridge to the glacier, there occurs the only real mauvais pas in 
the whole excursion. I was much inclined to turn back and 
leave Stephen and Melchior to go on together, but they both 
remonstrated so strongly and so kindly, that I, very need 
to my future satisfaction, could not do otherwise than advance, 
Melchior’s resources came out conspicuously. We are on a 
narrow ledge of rock interspersed with patches of fresh snow; 
there is just space for one foot before the other, with precipitous 
rocks rising on our right hand, and falling towards the glacier 
beneath, on our left hand. An insurmountable buttress bars our 
~ Melchior fastens both ends of the rope round his waist. 
e three stand, each of us, in the firmest position we can select, 
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and allow the doubled rope to pass through our hands as 
Melchior descends the side of the buttress, and radually, with 
scarcely hold for finger or for toe, contrives to wind round its face. 
He is now about level with us, but out of sight, and he fastens 
one end of the rope to a jutting fragment of rock. We haul 
upon this part of the rope so as to tighten it all round the 
buttress, and then secure it to a projecting piece upon our side. 
Melchior returns, regains his footing by us, and unfastening the 
rope from his own waist attaches it to mine. The three then 
pay out the rope through their hands, while I have the double 
security, in case of a slip, of the rope which passes round the 
buttress, and which I grasp in my right hand, and the rope 
attached to my waist, that is held by the three above. Landed 
on the ledge on the opposite side, I disengage the rope, and the 
others in succession. Melchior is last, but even he cannot 
carry the poles and axes, he is therefore obliged to mount the 
buttress to a spot whence he can throw down these necessary 
implements one by one for us to catch. Returning, he detaches 
the rope from the jutting piece, we haul in the slack until the 
rope is tightened round his body, and he then cautiously crawls 
round. As we three stand there pulling in the rope as we feel 
him gradually nearing us, it may be believed how thorough is 
the determination that we all share, to hold on with unflinching 
grasp should the foot of our trusty guide fail. But the fact is, 
believe, that in all these ticklish passages a slip never does 
occur. The nerves are braced to the utmost, the limbs move 
slowly and cautiously, and the consciousness that there is 
sufficient power in others to afford the necessary support, in 
case of necessity, imparts a feeling of confidence that materially 
tends to diminish the risk of accident. 
A few yards further along the ledge, and we are upon the 
lacier; and here, for the first time, we are all roped together. 
elchior first, then I, Stephen, and Cox. We gradually wind 
up rather steep bits, but such as present no real difficulties, and 
at ten o’clock reach the notch in the chain, with Picco della 
Speranza on our left, and the highest peak of the Disgrazia 
on our right, Hence we look down upon the deep valley of 
_Chiaraggio beneath us; beyond is the Monte Nero; higher up, 
and in the back-ground rises the Tremoggia, the whole sur- 
mounted by the grand e of the Bernina. Immediately at 
our feet, and a little to the left, is the crevassed glacier that we 
had traversed three or four days previously, and commanding, 
as we now do, its whole surface, we pause in astonishment to ad- 
mire the skill which had enabled Melchior to lead us through its 
wonderful intricacies. Having rested at this spot some twenty 
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minutes to enjoy the grand view, and to make another breakfast, 
we began the real work of the day. This embraced the usual 
characters of a mountain ridge, a snow cornice on our left, steep 
couloirs of ice varied with ribs of rock on our right; our actual 
line of advance over some rocky tooth, up asteep slope of snow, 
an occasional descent, and finally, a general scramble that placed 
us at half-past eleven, on the final peak. And then, indeed, a 
shout of exultation burst from all. 

What was our first thought? Was it, ‘ How shall we get 
down again?’ or, ‘How magnificent is the panorama!’ or, 
‘Where is the top that I may pocket it;’ or, ‘Can we 
find any stones wherewithal we may build up a memorial ?’ 
or,: § What have we got to eat and to drink?’ or, ‘Who has 
the tobacco-pouch?’ or, ‘Where is the barometer and the 
pian Agee apparatus?’ or was it—if it may be called a 
thought—the simple passive consciousness of success? This 
is, to many, itself the great reward. The descent is trying, 
and gladly would I avoid it. The view is sublime, and I 
enjoy it. The top is an object in every way worthy of 
attainment, and as an heir-loom to posterity would I transmit 
it. The memorial to succeeding generations raises a feeling 

tifying to the pride of man, and I am a partaker in it. 

he crust of bread recruits exhausted strength, and I devour 
it; the wine is nectar itself, and I relish it: the pipe is 
universal, but I nauseate it. The scientific observation is of 
the utmost importance, and with most unfeigned satisfaction 
do I behold others trying to keep their hands warm while 
they are conducting it. Date to my mind, each and every 
one of these sources of gratification sink into insignificance 
when compared with the exhilarating consciousness of diffi- 
culty overcome, and of success attained by perseverance. 

I venture then to assert that this effect and the results to 
which it gives rise form an answer more than sufficient to con- 
fute those who say that these excursions are without aim or 
purpose; that those who undertake them do so solely for the 
purpose of saying that they have been to the top of a high 
mountain. I believe that these mountain excursions produce not 
only a highly beneficial effect upon the physical character, that 
they sreaiatioen the constitution, that they develope the limbs 
and muscles, and that they impart a hardihood to the frame that 
renders it almost impregnable to the attacks of disease; but I 
believe also that they produce an equally beneficial effect upon 
the mental character, that they excite a thoughtful foresight 
in preparation, that they impart a self-reliance in the moment 
of danger, and that they give a fertility in resource when diffi- 

ca 
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culties are impending. No other manly exercise thus brings 
out these two distinct effects, these effects of bodily and mental 
culture. I am therefore justified in claiming for Alpine climbing 
the first rank among athletic sports, as the nourisher of those 
varied elements that go to form all that is commendable in the 
constitution of the Anglo-Saxon character. 

After remaining at the top three-quarters of an hour, we 
rapidly ieavtisdet. Our ascent had occupied twelve hours 
all but ten minutes. A second ascent would doubtlessly 
require less time; however, we made a fair pace on the 
descent, for five hours and forty minutes saw us once more at 
S. Martino, thus bringing us there at five minutes before six, 
or five minutes before the time appointed for meeting the cars. 
They were, however, in readiness, and we were not long in 
jum ing in. The head waiter took charge of Stephen and me 
in the first carriage, the boy in blue brought up the rear with 
Melchior and Cox. I will not stop to describe how we rattled 
merrily along; how, at a turn in the road, the blue boy’s steed 
fell to the ground, luckily throwing the occupants of the car 
into the road, and not over the precipice; nor how we reached 
the most ticklish part of the road just as it was growing dusk; 
nor how the horses shied at a waterfall and nearly caused 
another overturn ; nor how, upon gaining the high road, we 
tried to get up an Olympic chariot-race. Oh! the dangers 
that await those unhappy beings who travel in cars, how far 
do they surpass the perils attendant upon a real mountain 
excursion! We reached Sondrio at half-past ten: supper, 
champagne, and success put us at peace with all the world, 
and we found ourselves, somewhere about midnight once more 
in bed. We had thus made a day of twenty-four hours, but 
whether it was the same day, or the next day, or the day 
after that day, or the same week, or the next week, that that 
day ended, is one of those things that no fellow could tell. 


A NARRATIVE OF AN ACCIDENT ON THE ALETSCH GLA- 
crieR In AvuGust 1862; with Remarks on the Necessity 
of making use of a Rope on Glacier Expeditions. By 
Witii1am Loneman, F.G.S., Vice-President of the 
Alpine Club. 


AY accident which happened to my son on the Aletsch 
lacier, in August last, having attracted general attention, 
and the published accounts of it being incorrect, it seems desir- 
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able to relate the circumstances accurately, and to take the 
opportunity of impressing inexperienced glacier travellers with 
the necessity of great caution, when making excursions on the 
ice. All glacier travellers should be tied together when the 
glacier is covered with snow, and, whenever the rope is used, all, 
guides included, should be fastened to it. It is too often the 
case that the guides neglect this precaution, and only hold the 
rope in their hands. The accident to my son arose from the 
culpable carelessness of a guide; but two fatal accidents, to 
which I wish to call attention, arose from the guides hold- 
ing the rope in their hands instead of being tied to the 
travellers. 

The first is that which happened to a Russian gentleman, 
named Edouard de Grotte, ae left Mattmark-see on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, August 13, 1859, accompanied by two guides, 
to cross the Weissthor, and descend to Zermatt by the Findelen 

lacier. The traveller and his guides were fastened together 
y a rope, but it was only the traveller who was actually tied ; 
the two guides passed their left arms into large loops at the 
ends of the ro In this way they had passed safely over the 
greater part of the glacier, as ey came to a large patch of 
snow, which the guides, according to their own account, pro- 
to pass round, but which M. de Grotte insisted on crossing. 

he first guide passed over safely, and M. de Grotte followed, 
but when he reached the middle, the snow gave way, and he 
sank into a hidden crevasse, from which he was never extricated 
alive, as the guides were unprovided with a second rope, and, 
long before one could be procured from Zermatt, he was frozen 
to death. The cause of the disaster must for ever remain 
a dark mystery. The guides say the rope broke at each 
end, which is most improbable; and, moreover, when the 
rope was examined, it seemed to have been cut, and the frac- 
tures or cuts were near to, and about the same distance from, 
each end. M. de Grotte’s brother went to Zermatt to enquire 
into the circumstances, and seems to have satisfied himself that 
there was no ground for suspecting foul play; it is probable, 
therefore, that when M. de Grotte fell, the rope was jerked off 
the arms of the guides, and that they subsequently took an 
opportunity of cutting it, with the view of supporting their 
story of its breaking, and thus concealing their own culpable 
carelessness. But, accepting the guides’ own account as a true 
relation of what took place, it follows that the accident arose 
from the rottenness of the rope; while, on the other hand, if 
we believe that the rope was jerked off the guides’ arms by 
the fall of their companion, it is clear that the accident arose 
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from the careless manner in which the guides were fastened. 
In either case the accident would have been prevented by 
the ssion of a proper rope properly attached. 

The next accident, to which P wish to call attention, is that 
of the melancholy death of three Englishmen and a guide, on 
the Col du Géant, on the 15th of Fogast; 1860. They left 
Chamounix at five o’clock in the morning, accompanied by 
three guides, intending to reach Courmayeur that even- 
ing. They had some rough weather; the travellers were not 
accustomed to glacier-climbing, and they were consequently 
a — deal fatigued when a reached the col at about four 
o'clock, To experienced travellers, and with common prudence, 
all danger was then over; but the travellers wished to avoid 
the laborious descent of steep rocks, and took to a steep snow- 
slope in preference. To this the guides should not have con- 
sented; but when it was determined to descend by the snow- 
covered ice-slope, all should have been tied together by the 
rope. This was not done; the travellers were tied, but the 
— only held on by their hands. What was the result? 

he travellers slipped, and the guides were prevented from 
giving proper help by their not being tied. Their hands, 
which should have been free to use the trusty alpenstock, 
were employed in the fruitless effort to hold up heavy-falli 
bodies without a fulcrum to rest on. The most experience 
Alpine travellers have publicly expressed their opinion, that 
neither the angle of the slope nor the state of the snow were 
sufficient to have prevented three experienced guides, with 
good alpenstocks, and hands free to use them, from arresting 
the fatal descent of three men attached to them by ropes. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of the fatal results of 
not using, or improperly using, a rope; but before relating 
the incidents of my son’s escape last year, I will only mention 
two instances, which have come under my own observation, of 
narrow escapes from danger incurred by neglect of the rope. 

In 1856, I crossed the Tschingel with a friend and two 
guides, and after passing the Tschingel-tritt, we proceeded 
over the glacier, which was covered with three or four feet of 
snow, concealing the crevasses. We had a rope with us, but 
we did not use it, when, suddenly, down went Linder, one of 
our guides, His fall was arrested by his knapsack; but he could 
not have extricated himself, and it was obviously the merest 
accident that he did not fall to a depth whence escape without 
a rope would have been impossible. Had we been tied to- 
gether, there would have been no danger. After this, we were, 
of course, tied together, and, within a’ few minutes, my com- 
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panion was held up by the rope from a hole into which he 
. had fallen. 

Two years afterwards, in 1858, I myself had a narrow escape 
on the Aletsch glacier, owing to the fact that I and my com- 
panions were unprovided with a rope. I left the Auggischhorn, 
with a friend and a guide, intending to visit the lovely Miirjelen- 
see, and then make an excursion on the Aletsch glacier. The 
glacier was covered with snow, and consequently the crevasses 
were concealed ; but our guide was very careful in probing with 
his alpenstock, and many a crevasse was leaped over with ease 
and safety. At last we arrived at one which, probably, was 
somewhat wider than those we had up to that time passed over. 
Still, it was an easy jump. The guide leaped it with ease, and 
so did my friend; but when it came to my turn, I unfortunately 
placed my foot a few inches too far forward. The result was 
that when I sprang, my foot went through the snow, I con- 
sequently jumped short, and the other foot went through also. 
My friend reached his hand to me, and I was on the 
solid ice in an instant. Our curiosity prompted us to ex- 
amine the holes I had made, and we looked down into an 
apparently bottomless crevasse. Had the snow not supported 
me until my friend’s hand reached me, it was clear that I 
should have fallen into a chasm, from whence rescue would 
have been impossible, as we were unprovided with a rope. Had 
we been tied together, no chance of danger would have arisen. 

The circumstances I have now elated, and the oft-repeated 
opinions of experienced friends, impressed me with the neces- 
sity of always making use of a trustworthy rope on all glacier 
excursions, and I consequently provided myself with one in 
London, preparatory to my excursion of last summer. It was 
made of flax, in order to combine flexibility and moderate 
thickness with sufficient strength; and it was fixed to belts by 
spring hooks, in order to secure easy and safe attachment. I[ 
and my son reached Switzerland early in August, and arrived 
at Wellig’s comfortable hotel on Monday, August 25th. On 
the following morning we set out for a visit to the Miirjelen- 
see, and an excursion on the Aletsch glacier, with the intention 
of getting as far beyond the Faulberg as time would allow. The 
weather was perfect, and everything promised a most agreeable 
excursion. tn addition to myself and my son, our party con- 
sisted of two friends, Vivian Hampton, and F. P. Barlow, 
junr.; Fedier, a guide whom we had taken for our whole 
journey; Andreas Weissenfliih, of Miihlestalden, a brave but 
modest and unassuming young fellow, to whom I am indebted 
for saying my son’s life; and a porter from the A®ggischhorn 
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hotel. We took the latter to act as a local guide, for none 
of the party but myself had ever been on the Aletsch glacier. 
Of course we took our rope, and, fortunately, I insisted on a 
| second rope being also taken with us. 
a We started in high spirits, and all were delighted with the 
| Miirjelen-see, which was in t beauty. A hope that time 
would permit a near approach to the foot of the Jungfrau col 
was indulged in: the glacier was in perfect order; no fresh 
snow covered the ice; the crevasses were all unhidden; and no 
one thought it necessary to use the rope. I felt it to be a wise 
precaution, however, to place my son, a boy of fifteen years of 
age, under the charge of the A2ggischhorn porter. It was his 
second visit to Switzerland, and he could, I am sure, have taken 
eare of himself; but I felt that it was my duty to place 
im under the care of a guide. I have no wish to throw un- 
deserved blame on the guide; but his carelessness was un- 
questionably the immediate cause of the accident. He began 
wrong, and I ought to have interfered. He tied his hand- 
kerchief in a knot, and, holding it himself, gave it to my son 
to hold also in his hand. This was worse than useless, and in 
fact, was the cause of danger, for it partly deprived him of that 
free and active use of his mbes, which is essential to safety ; it 
threw him off his guard, and seemed to supersede the ne- 
cessity of his taking care of himself, without supplying a 
substitute of any value. Except at a crevasse, it was unne- 
cessary for the boy to have anything to hold by; and, at a 
crevasse, the handkerchief would have been insufficient. The 
impression that there was no real danger, and that all that was 
required was caution in crossing the crevasses, prevented my 
interfering. So the guide went on, his hand holding the 
| handkerchief behind him, and my son following, his hand also 
holding the handkerchief. Many a time I complained to the 
guide that he took my boy over wide parts of the crevasses, 
because he would not trouble himself to diverge from his path ; 
and many a time did I compel him to turn aside to a narrower 
chasm. At last, I was walking a few yards to his left, and 
had stepped over a narrow crevasse, when I was startled by 
‘ an exclamation. I turned round suddenly, and my son was 
out of sight! I will not harrow up my own feelings, or those 
1 of my readers, by attempting to describe the frightful anguish 
that struck me to the heart; but will only relate, plainly and 
: calmly, all that took place. Where my son fell, the crevasse, 
B.- which I had crossed so easily, became wider, and its two sides 
were joined by a narrow ridge of ice. It was obviously impossible 
to ascertain exactly what had taken place; but I am convinced 
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that the guide went on in his usual thoughtless way, with 
his hand behind him, drawing my son after him, and that, so 
soon as he placed his foot on the narrow ridge, he slipped and 
fell. I rushed to the edge of the crevasse, and called out to my 
poor boy. To my inexpressible delight, he at once answered 
me calmly and plainly. As I afterwards ascertained, he was 
fifty feet from me, and neither could he see us, nor we see 
him. But he was evidently unhurt ; he was not frightened, and 
he was not beyond reach. In an instant Weissenfliih was 
ready to descend into the crevasse. He buckled on one 
of my belts, fixed it to the rope, and told us to lower him down. 
My two friends and I, and the other two guides, held on to the 
rope, and, slowly and gradually, according to Weissenfliih’s 
directions, we paid it out. It was a slow business, but we kept 
on encouraging my son, telling him all that was going on, and 
receiving cheery answers from him in return. At last Weiss- 
enfliih told us, to our intense joy, that he had reached my son, 
that he had hold of him, and that we might haul up. Strongly 
and steadily we held on, drawing both the boy and the guide, 
as we believed, nearer and nearer, till at length, to our inex- 
pressible horror, we drew up Weissenfliih alone. He had held 
my son by the collar of his coat. The cloth was wet, his hand 
was cold, and the coat slipped from his grasp. I was told that 
when my boy thus again fell, he uttered a cry, but either I 
heard it not or forgot it. The anguish of the moment prevented 
my noticing it, and, fortunately, we none of us lost our pre- 
sence of mind, but steadily held on to the rope. Poor Weiss- 
enfliih reached the surface, exhausted, dispirited, overwhelmed 
with grief. He threw himself on the glacier in terrible agony. 
In an instant Fedier was ready to descend, and we began to 
lower him; but the crevasse was narrow, and Fedier could not 
squeeze himself through the ice. We had to pull him up again 
before he had descended many feet. By this time the brave young 
Weissenfliih had recovered, and was ready again to go down. 
But we thought it desirable to take the additional precaution of 
lowering the other rope, with one of the belts securely fixed to 
it. My son quickly got hold of it, and placed the belt round 
his body, but he told us his hands were too cold to buckle it. 
Weissenfliih now again descended, and soon he told us he 
had fixed the belt. AWith joyful heart some now hauled away 
at one rope and some at the other, till at length, after my son 
had been buried in the ice for nearly half an hour, both he 
and the guide were brought to the surface... . . Let a veil 
rest over the happiness of meeting. 

When my boy rejoined us, iL was somewhat cold, but 
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otherwise unhurt. We all refreshed ourselves with wine, 
and slowly and solemnly, with overflowing hearts, we re- 
our steps, reached the hotel in safety, and the next 
morning my son tripped lightly on his way, uninjured, but not 
unimpressed by the danger from which he had escaped. 

His own account of what befell him is, that he first fell side- 
ways on to a ledge in the crevasse, and then, vertically, 
but providentially with his feet downwards, till his progress 
was arrested by the narrowness of the crevasse. He says he 
is sure he was stopped by being wedged in, because his feet 
were hanging loose. His arms were free. He believes that 
the distance he fell, when Weissenfliih dropped him, was about 
three or four yards, and that he fell to nearly, but not quite, 
the same place as that to which he fell at first, and that, in his 
first position, he could not have put the belt on. His fall was 
evidently a slide for the greater part of the distance; had it 
been a sheer fall it would have been impossible to eseape severe 
injury. 

I ane written this account, partly from a wish to impress 
on glacier explorers the absolute necessity of always making 
use of a good rope, and partly from a strong desire to place 
on coined a true narrative of all the circumstances. But 
I cannot conclude without expressing my deep sense of the 
kindness and skill shown by my companions on this trying 
oceasion, and, above all, I wish to recommend the brave young 
Andreas Weissenfliih and his father, of Miihlestalden, in the 
Gadmen Thal, to the notice of all Alpine travellers as 
excellent guides, and noble, trustworthy men. 


A Nieut on THE Summit oF Monte Viso. 
By F. F. TuckertT, F.R.G.S. 


N the 2nd of July, 1862, in company with my guides, Michel 
Au Croz of Chamounix and Peter Perrn of Zermatt, I 
left Turin for Pinerolo, proceeding the same afternoon as far as 
La Torre. On the following day we ascended the Val Pellice, 
engaging at Bobbio a good-natured, tough little fellow, Barto- 
lommeo Peyrotte by name, as porter, for 2 francs 45 centimes 
and his food per diem, and reaching at 4 p.m. the summit of the 
Col de Seyliéres, where a glorious view of the Viso at once 
burst upon us. 
We lingered there for an hour, and at 5 commenced the 
descent into the head of the valley of the Guil, which bears the 
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name of the Vallon de Viso. Intersecting the route of the 
Col de Traversette, we skirted the slopes on the left, so as to 
avoid all unnecessary descent, and then, once more mounting, 
gained the summit of the Col de Vallante at 6.30. The 
weather was exquisite; and the sun, now getting low in the 
western sky, sent a blaze of golden glory on the rocky mass of 
the Viso, which towered up close at hand in the most majestic 
manner. The descent on the side of the Val Vallante is rapid, 
but presents no difficulty. At the highest chalets we found 
inhabitants, but, either naturally churlish or suspecting our 
appearance, they positively declined either to take us in or sell 
us a draught of milk. At the next lower group, which we 
reached about 8 o’clock, we met with the utmost kindness 
and civility, the berger and his wife welcoming us heartily, 
apologising for the scantiness of their means of entertainment, 
and begging us to avail ourselves of them, such as they were, to 
the utmost. The invitation was gladly accepted, a pot of milk 
and chocolate (the latter of course provided by us) was soon 
boiling merrily over the fire; and, refreshed by a hearty 
supper, yet sufficiently tired to make any bed welcome, we 
stretched. ourselves upon some hay and were soon in the land 
of dreams. 

My sleeping-bag here came into requisition for the first 
time, and as I shall have oceasion to refer to it again, I may 
perhaps be permitted a short description of its construction. 
My friend, Mr. Galton, having kindly lent me a bag he has 
had constructed on the plan of those used by the French 
préposés in the Pyrenees, and described by him in the first 
series of ‘ Vacation Tourists,’ my first attempt was little more 
than a copy of the model in question. Composed externally 
of macintosh, it was lined with thick homespun Welsh cloth, 
and on the two or three occasions when I had an opportunity 
of testing its capabilities in 1861, though answering the purpose 
of keeping out the cold, its retention of the insensible per- 
spiration proved its weak point. To obviate this, my second 
attempt, whilst covered with macintosh on its under side, and on 
the upper surface, for a distance of about fifteen inches from the 
foot, consisted simply of a bag of very stout and dense scarlet 
blanketing (of the description known to the trade as ‘swan- 
skin’), opening like a shirt-front to admit the body, and 
Lap ha with two arm-holes for greater convenience and 
acility of movement. At the point where the upper surface 
of macintosh terminated, a sort of bib or apron of the same 
woollen material commenced, and could either be thrown back 
over the feet if not required, or drawn up to the chin and 
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secured by a button to each shoulder if greater warmth was 
desirable. A hood or capote, also of woollen, but uncovered 
with macintosh, to facilitate the escape of perspiration and 
confined air, and constructed after the fashion of Arctic head- 

ear, completed the ordinary means of protection, ‘ Stuffiness,’ 

owever, though a serious drawback, might be put up with in 
the event of a night of rain or snow in preference to a state of 
more or less complete saturation; and, therefore, in order to 
provide against such a contingency, I added a loose sheet of 
macintosh, with button-holes down each side, by which it could 
be attached to a corresponding series of buttons on the bag, 
and thus render the latter impervious to water. As the material 
is exceedingly light, I had this sheet made considerably wider 
than was necessary, and when not required for the » it 

roved very useful as an addition to the wraps of my guides, 
Sa out the wind admirably, and lessening the one great 
objection to the use of sleeping bags, the force of which I 
cannot wholly get over, viz. that, unless similar provision be 
made for the whole party, it seems hardly fair to expose others 
to the hardships which occasionally attend the practice of 
bivouacking. To conclude, the weight of the whole concern 
is about 8} lbs., and as it is quite capable of doing duty as a 
knapsack, it may for a time be made to take the place of that 
otherwise almost indispensable article, either for clothes or 
provisions. Indeed, I generally pack in it a small macintosh 
case, which holds a spare pair of flannel trowsers, shirt, and 


. socks, as a change in the event of being overtaken by wet 


before reaching the intended gite. For I need hardly say that, 
however well protected when once inside one’s dormitory, it 
would be extremely unwise to risk a night, sub Jove frigido, 
in rain-soaked garments. The wet clothes, when taken off, 
may be stuffed into the case, which then makes a by no means 
contemptible pillow. Thus much premised, I will now proceed 
with my narrative, in the course of which I hope to be able to 
show that my bed fulfilled my most sanguine anticipations, and 
hahaa a most valuable ally. It was made for me by Messrs. 
eyes and Co., waterproofers, of Bristol, at an expense of 
1/. 12s, for the bag, 12s. for the sheet, and 2s. 6d. for the 
clothes-case; I supplying the ‘swan-skin,’ which cost 11. 2s. 
As I proposed, weather permitting, to spend the night 
on the summit of the Viso, and it was clear that we had 
not a long day’s work before us, we were in no hurry to quit 
the friendly shelter of the chalet; but at 8.15 on the morning 
of the 4th, after a hearty breakfast of bread and milk, we bade 
adieu to our hosts, and proceeded to climb the wooded slope 
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immediately behind and to the E. of our quarters, which forms 
the southern prolongation of the Petit Viso, and the W. 
boundary of the Vallon delle Forciolline. After an ascent of 
about one hour’s duration, we quitted the b's limits of the 

ine, and entered upon a region of grassy slopes, followed by 
Mebuis, over which 28 remainder of our route almost uninter- 
ruptedly led. At 9.45 a short halt was called, and then, travers- 
ing a sort of shoulder or col, we found ourselves, at 10.30, on 
the bank of one of a chain of small lakes or tarns nestling in 
the bosom of the mountain, not far from the point at which the 
ascent to the Col delle Sagnette commences. These are formed 
by the melting of the snow-slopes above, and their surplus 
water is discharged through a rocky gorge into the Vailon 
delle Forciolline. The scenery is very striking, the huge and 
splintered crags around being reflected in the calm waters, ere 

ey go dashing onwards to the valley below; and we lingered 
half an hour, under pretence of demolishing a second break- 
fast, in the shape of a hard-boiled egg apiece. Skirting the 
slopes of débris which descend from the jagged ridge on the E., 
traversed by the Col delle Sagnette, and avoiding the mistake 
of our predecessors, bert <psc and Jacomb, which led 
them to the summit of the Petit Viso, we reached, at 11.45, 
the base of the steeper portion of the mountain. As snow had 
now to be ascended for a considerable distance, gaiters were 
put on, though — they would scarcely be needed later 
in the season. A steady, but leisurely progress for an hour 
and three-quarters, sometimes over tock and up couloirs, 
varied by occasional step-cutting, brought us at 1.45 to the 
crest of the ridge descending from the summit in a SSE. 
direction towards the Col delle Sagnette. 

So far all had gone smoothly, and time being less than 
ever an object, it was decided to halt here for dinner, rather 
than delay till the summit should be reached. From the posi- 
tion we had now attained, the eye roamed over the valleys of 
the Lenta and Po, and far away beyond them to the boundless 
expanse of the great plain of Piedmont, whilst above us the 
summit of the Vico towered up in rugged grandeur. The re- 
mainder of the ascent gave us little trouble, except where the 
rocks were covered with hard ice, rendering extra care and an 
occasional resort to the axe necessary. An hour and a half 
sufficed for the climb, and at 3.30 we stood on the summit, just 
74 hours (14 of which must be deducted for halts) after quittin 
the Chalets de Vallante. The ridge connecting the E. and W. 
peaks was, owing to the recent snow, in such a dangerous condi- 
tion, and the advantage of attempting to reach the latter appeared 
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so questionable, that we decided to rest satisfied with having 
attained the point which—thanks perhaps to its snowy cap— 
was, at the time of our visit, decidedly the loftiest. er an 
unsuccessful search for the minimum thermometer attached to 
the cairn erected by Messrs. Mathews and Jacomb, which was 
in good order and remarkably solid, I proceeded to install my 
barometer, spread out my wet socks to dry, and examine the 
view, whilst the men busied themselves with small local ex- 
plorations, pipes, and the conversion of very unpromising 
materials into a gite. I shall not here dwell on the grandeur 
and beauty of a panorama, to which full justice has already 
been done by the first conqueror of this supposed inaccessible 
peak, but I may just remark that, after long and careful ex- 
amination, I came to the conclusion that the Mediterranean was 
certainly not to be distinguished from the haze of the southern 
horizon. At the same time it results from a careful calculation 
of the effects of curvature and refraction that the Viso would be 
visible from the sea at a distance of 148 miles, or 83 miles from 
the shore in the direction of the Col di Tenda, while this latter 
being 6,158 feet in height would vanish beneath the horizon at 
a distance of 103 miles, or 76 from the shore. Hence it follows 
that there is no obstacle to the sea being seen from the Viso, or 
vice versd, but the imperfection of the human vision or the haze 
of the atmosphere. It seemed to me just possible that some 
exceedingly distant high land seen almost over the Col di Tenda, 
and apparently separated from the range of the Maritime Alps 
by an expanse of brouillard such as would be produced by a 
large surface of water, might be the Monte Rotondo in the 
Island of Corsica. The height of this summit is 9,068 feet, but 
its distance is so great (200 miles) that the utmost I can claim 
for my supposition is that it is not physically impossible, the 
Viso being, as already stated, visible from the sea-level at 148 
_ miles, whilst the Monte Rotondo is seen at 125. 

Though the mountains of Dauphiné are very well seen from 
the Viso, the position of the sun rendered their details extremely 
confused, and as their forms were comparative strangers to me, 
I could do nothing in the way of identification or determination 
of bearings with the theodolite kindly lent me by my friend 
Mr. Mathews. Reserving this for the morning, when the first 
condition would be reversed in my favour, and whilst the baro- 
meter was being allowed to settle, I deposited in the cairn one 
of Casella’s new mercurial minimums and a Phillips’ maximum 
by the same maker, to which I beg to call the attention of 
future comers. 

At five, six, and seven o’clock I read off the barometer, and the 
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mean resultant height deduced from comparisons with Turin, 
Aosta, Geneva, and the Great St. Bernard, comes out 3,860°1 
metres (12,664 feet). A fourth observation at 5.30 the following 
morning, similarly compared, gives the lower result of 3,840°3 
metres (12,600 feet). The former is within four feet of Mr. 
Mathews’ determination (12,668 feet), and the latter within one 
foot of the trigonometrical measurement of the Sardinian en- 
ineers (12,599 feet), so that the mean of both (12,632 feet) is 
ighly satisfactory. The boiling point at 6 p.m. was 190° Fah- 
renheit, or 87°78° centigrade, which, by M. Regnault’s table, 
corresponds with a pressure of 482°53 millimetres. Now the 
barometer at the same hour stood at 482°1 millimetres, and the 
difference, 0°43 millimetre, is precisely the same as that found 
a week previously on the summit of the Grivola. Comparing 
the mean of the readings of the barometer at five, six, and 
seven P.M. (4822 millimetres) with that of the aneroid (one of 
Sécrétan’s) for the same hours (477-2 millimetres), we find a 
difference of 5 millimetres, an increase upon that found on the 
Grivola, which was only 3°2 millimetres. A similar comparison 
of the observation at 5.30 the following morning, reduces the 
discrepancy to 4°3 millimetres, and the mean would therefore be 
4°6 millimetres; but as on the 2nd, at Turin, the error was 
already precisely the same in amount, if this were used as a 
correction, the two instruments would be absolutely accordant. 
The sunset was magnificent, the huge pointed shadow of the 
mountain stretching away over the light veil of fleecy clouds 
which began to cover the surface of the Italian plain; but as at 
seven o'clock the temperature had already fallen to —2° C. (28°4° 
Fahrenheit), and the wind was beginning to rise, my position 
on the summit became rather exposed, and the question of 
shelter and a bivouac assumed increased importance. The sound 
of falling stones had for some time indicated considerable activity 
on the part of my companions, who had left me to attend to my 
‘ machines ;’ but on rejoining them, I found that their united 
efforts had made but little progress in the construction of a gite. 
A small surface of ground at a point about forty feet below the 
summit had, indeed, been to some extent cleared of débris, and 
a sort of wall constructed of loose stones on the side of the pre- 
cipice, but not a single jutting fragment offered even partial 
protection from radiation, and the creation of a tolerably level 
surface on a ‘slope of 10° or 15° had proved an absolutely in- 
soluble problem. The appearance of the weather, too, was by 
no means reassuring, and as fitful gusts of wind moaned amongst 
the crags, and the dull grey vapours came stealing up from the 
valleys, I confess I began to feel doubtful about the wisdomrof 
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the whole proceeding. There was no help for it now, however, 
as darkness was coming on apace; so, whilst the final touches 
were being given to our nest, I occupied myself with heating a 
bottle of wine in my boiling apparatus by way of night-cap. 
Peyrotte then got into the sack which he always used to carry 
his load, Croz indued a comfortable knitted woollen head-piece, 
and Perrn a seal-skin cap, with ample flaps to come over the ears, 
which I had lent him. Finally, covering themselves with a 
couverture which we had borrowed at the chalets, my com- 
panions drew my macintosh sheet over outside to make all 
snug. I meanwhile entered the bag, and, planting my feet 
firmly against a rock to prevent slipping, endeavoured to com- 

e myself to rest, but the intensity of the cold, aggravated - 
by the wind, combined with an uneasy position and the con- 
stant sense of being in motion downwards, proved too much 
for me; and, after long and persevering efforts, I calmly 
abandoned myself to a perpetual condition of semi-conscious 
wriggling. The time seemed to pass very slowly, as usual 
under such circumstances; but after what appeared to be 
hours of wakefulness I at length dropped off, and did not rouse 
again, at least more than partially, till about 2.30 a.m. I had 
buried my face so completely in the capote, and so closed every 
cranny with a handkerchief, that at first it was difficult to 
ascertain the state of affairs, but an icy cold drop of water 
falling on my nose through some unguarded chink roused me 
completely, and on peering out, I perceived to my surprise 
that everything around was white, nearly an inch of snow 
lay on my chest, and thick sleet mingled with fog was falling. 
The prospect was anything but cheering, and my feelings were 
so nearly akin to the painful, that I confess the thought of 
having to hold out for some hours more was peculiarly un- 
welcome. Still, though cold, I felt I could yet bid defiance 
to the weather, and any grumblings that tried to make 
themselves heard were silenced by the sense of satisfaction 
at the manner in which my bag bore the severe test to which 


it was exposed. A temperature of —2-5° C, (27:5° Fahr.), as 


shown by a thermometer protected from radiation, snow, wind, 
and damp, the worst possible combination in short, were all 
rendered endurable by its means, and this in itself was worth 
finding out at the expense of some little personal discomfort. 
Meanwhile, the guides were, I fear, in much more miserable 
plight; for though tolerably protected, and having the advan- 
tage of mutual warmth they naturally were unsupported by 
the e enthusiasm, and from poor Peyrotte’s sack especially 
dolorous groans would from time to time issue. I ventured to 
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cheer him by suggesting that the honour of being the first 


subject of the king of Italy who had reached the summit of 
the Viso, and passed a night on it into the bargain, lasting for 


‘his life and rendering him famous to generations of Bobbioites 


yet unborn, would amply atone for a few short hours of 
exposure. Besides, it would recommend him to future travel- 
lers, who might take him as guide on the strength of this 
performance. I found, however, that all my eloquence was 
wasted, and that he would have sacrificed the brilliant future 
portrayed had it been in his power to escape. Thus time 
went on, and sometimes we dozed, and sometimes we peered 
out into the mist to see if there were any signs of its dis- 
appearing ; but at length, about 5.15, there being no appearance 
of improvement, our little encampment was broken up, a hasty 
breakfast taken, and the barometer observed and put up in a 
very rusty condition from its long exposure to the damp. At 
six, despairing of any opportunity for using the theodolite, 
which had been dragged up with considerable trouble, we set 
out on our return. 

As we descended the snow gradually diminished, then ceased 
altogether, and at last we emerged from the cloud which 
hung densely round the upper portion of the mountain and 
clung to it throughout the day. The fresh-fallen snow ren- 
dered caution necessary, and our progress was slow, but at 
7.45, we reached the foot of the steepest portion of the 
descent, about half an hour above the tarns already 
described, and halting till 8.15 for breakfast, arrived at the 
chalets in about two hours more, or at 10.15. The time 
occupied in the ascent and descent was therefore 7} and 4} 
hours respectively, including halts, which amounted to an 
hour and a half in the first case, and half an hour in the 
second. At 2.30, we proceeded down the Vallon di Vallante 
to Ponte Castello, whence a pleasant walk of little more 
than an hour towards the head of the Val Vraita brought 
us at 4.45, to La Chianale, thus terminating a most interesting 


expedition. 


ASCENT OF THE Dent Biancue. By Thos. 8. Kennepy. 


N Wednesday, July 9, 1862, I started from Zermatt, with 
O Peter Taugwalder and his son, a lad of eighteen, as 
guides, to try the Dent Blanche. We crossed the Col d’Erin 
to Abricolla, and were there detained two days by bad weather. 
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On Saturday the morning broke gloriously, and we started 
early, following a route we had traced out during our descent 
from the Col d’Erin. Soon, however, after entering upon the 
glacier, we or to try and climb straight up a precipice, 
towards the mt Blanche, so as to reach the main ridge 
more directly. As I afterwards saw, this route, besides 
involving a loss of time and some extra labour, was fraught 
with some little danger. Stones and masses of ice tumble 
occasionally over the cliffs from a secondary glacier above, but 
happily we got up without mishap, After some difficult 
climbing among the steep and ice-covered rocks, we reached 
the top of the cliffs, and found ourselves on the edge of a large 
circular basin, of which the Dent Blanche formed the opposite 
side, and we had to begin by going directly away from our 
mountain, so as to get round the edge of this basin. Then we 
went directly up the great snow-ridge, whose lowest point is 
the Col d’Erin, and which is one of the long ridges whose 
union forms the Dent Blanche. 

We halted to breakfast in a queer little nook, suspended far 
above the head of the Zmutt glacier, and there left our bag- 
gage. The snow was soft, so that at a very early hour we had 
been wading knee-deep, and the long slopes were not very 
safe to venture upon. However, the day was so fine that I 
felt sure of the ascent; but soon difficulties began to thicken. 
Great castles of shattered rock sprang directly out of the ridge, 
over which we had to climb, an operation often akin to a feat 
of rope-walking. At the base of one of these I sheltered 
myself in a little cranny from the wind, and tying the end of a 
long rope to old Peter’s waist, bade him go up and see what he 
could make of it. After paying out fifty or sixty feet, I heard 
him clattering down, and was surprised to see the weather- 
beaten old fellow with a face as white as that of a frightened 
girl. He seized eagerly upon some spirits of wine we chanced 
to have, and then told me that when on the top of the rock 
his foot had slipped, and that fora moment he had thought 
himself done for. His nerve being entirely destroyed by the 
fright, I fixed the rope round my own waist, and led the way 
upwards. But presently his courage failed again—he declared 
that he could not follow, and the son sided with his father; so, 
it being useless to think of ascending alone, I was obliged to 
yield. It was then 1 p.M., and, as it afterwards proved, we 
were less than an hour from the top. We took up our traps 
in passing, and essayed to descend the precipice. But although 
we had taken the precaution of making a little pile of stones in 
every convenient place, we could hardly get down. However, 
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after many windings and doublings, we arrived at the bottom. 
Hue then nearly 4 P. ts “ we were o- = _ inti 
ier; but, wishing to be in Zermatt on Sunday, I pro 

cross the at once. We waded up eons the deep 
snow to the Col d’Erin, which we reached at 5.30 p.m. A few 
steps were cut, and we tumbled rather than climbed down 
the little ice-slope on to the Zmutt glacier. Turning the few 
crevasses, we raced down the rocks of the Stockhi, and along 
the Zmutt glacier; and, after a few minutes’ halt at the chalets 
for a draught of milk, hastened onwards. At8 P.M. we arrived 
in Zermatt, hungry, as may be imagined, and old Peter quite 
blown and distressed with the speed at which we had come. 

The expedition had been rather an unsatisfactory one, and I 
was not sorry, finding in Zermatt on the Sunday two gentle- 
men, the Messrs. Wigram, eager for the ascent, to agree with 
them for a start the next morning, to try the mountain again. 
Jean Baptiste Croz was this time our guide, and a lad, one of 
the Kronigs, was engaged as porter. A numerous party on 
their way to Valpelline accompanied us to the head of the 
pass, whence we went down to Abricolla. The next three 
days, which were stormy, we spent at Evolena; but on 
Thursday night the sky a to lighten, so we returned to 
Abricolla, where we found Sat our two men had made a short 
reconnaissance in order to discover the easiest method of 
reaching the main ridge. 

At 2 a.m. on Friday, July 18, the peasant entered our 
chamber to wake us. e consumed our breakfast, and then 
stood some time at the entrance to discuss the propriety of 
starting. The air was perfectly calm, and the stars shone out 
clearly and with that peculiar i 2040 90 only to be seen in the 
pure atmosphere of the Alps; but light streaky mists were 
gathering over the Col d’Erin, and hung on the Dent Blanche ; 
and, even as we watched, they drew themselves into those long 
fine lines of white which indicate to the mountaineer’s eye the 
presence of wind in the regions above. I did not much like 
these appearances—Croz said he would give no opinion either 
way; at last we determined to start, knowing, nevertheless, 
that there would be cold work to encounter on the peak. As 
we crossed the grassy mountain side to the glacier, I watched 
the Dent Blanche closely, and once saw the snow whirled 
aloft in a cloud from off the summit, and then blown 
away swiftly to the right. Appearances were against us, 
for a strong north wind was evidently setting in. Croz, 
too, was unwell; his answers to me were of the shortest, 
and his manner of going to work by no means indicated much 
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hope that we should succeed. C. Wigram and I were also 
poorly; we had been drinking at breakfast tea made from 
water charged with the finely-divided mud of the glaciers, and 
our stomachs now began to rebel against this foreign introduc- 
tion. Slowly we progressed up the hard-frozen glacier and snow- 
slopes, skirting on the left the precipices which the week before 
Thad climbed. The tracks of our men from yesterday’s recon- 
naissance were still visible, and we followed them as our easiest 

ide among the numerous crevasses, till at 7.30 we stood upon 
the first shoulder of the mountain. 

Some little rocks jutted their black heads above the snow, 
and we proceeded here to disburthen ourselves of all but neces- 
sary baggage, for everything had been brought in the hope of 
crossing the Col d’Erin the same evening back to Zermatt. 
C. Wigram had for some time been complaining; the work 
began to tell upon his unaccustomed limbs; and, fearing 
lest his lagging should hinder the others, he generously re- 
solved to await our return upon these rocks. Bidding him 
not attempt the descent of the glacier without us, we bade him 
adieu and sprang upwards. Our route lay over rough loose 
stones, and then up an icy slope, Kronig in front hewing the 
steps; soon we emerged upon a little plateau at the commence- 
ment of the aréte, which I had previously attained by a different 
route. An indefinable weight seemed to have hung itself upon 
me, impeding my motions. My limbs, though I felt no fatigue, 
refused to work with their accustomed vigour, and I had been 
considerably in the rear of the party, but now the gush of pure 
rarefied mountain air which blew over us, and the inspiriting 
view of the peak of the Dent Blanche rising above, began to 
revive me. I closed up to the front, and led the way up the first 
cornice, occasionally making a few gashes in the hard snow 
with my axe, for better foothold. Presently a halt was called 
for breakfast, and while this went on I uncoiled and arran 
our rope, originally intended for a signal halliard, and 100 feet 
in length. Each man was provided with a strong belt, strapped 
above his jacket, and to these the rope was made fast at equal 
intervals. Poor Kronig, who had been for a moment attacked 
by giddiness, now came to confide his troubles to me: he wished 
to be allowed to stay behind, not liking the look of the work 
before us, but we laughed him out of his fears, and later in the 
day, although by no means a first-rate hand, the lad did his 
very best. 

great rocky castle towered above us on the ridge, and an 
outlying bastion rose out of the slope some twenty yards to the 
left. Between these, in a little couloir filled with snow, we cut 
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our way upwards, moving very cautiously, for a serious slip 
might have endangered the lives of the whole party; for the 
mountain side sloped steeply downwards to a point near where 
we had that morning begun to climb, nothing but a few 
crags jutting through the snow that could stop a falling 
body. After passing the castle, we turned up to the right and 
regained the ridge, for there, although giddy work for unaccus- 
tomed heads, the climbing was easier. Croz’s long arms and 
legs now stood him in good stead. Stretching out one of these 
long members he would hook himself to some projecting cranny, 
and then, as he never condescended to lend a hand to his 
shorter comrades, I was often compelled to make a little cireuit 
in search of some more feasible way. Once Wigram let his 
staff escape from his hand, fortunately it caught on a stone in 
the slope not many yards below, and, planting myself firmly, I 
let him down till he had regained it. 

Mists were now gathering below, over the glaciers of Zinal 
and Schénbuhl; from the north also a heavy bank of clouds 
was driving up. The wind roared and boomed over our ridge, 
making fearfully wild music among the desolate crags. A 
smooth rock lay above us, covered with snow; it was ver 
steep (52°), but my footmarks from the week before were sti 
visible in the snow. Croz went up on hands and knees, stick- 
ing in his axe head for anchorage. The rest followed in like 
fashion, and we then crawled along the stormy and blasted 
ridge till the base of a second huge and tottering ruin was 
reached. To climb this I knew was very difficult ; it was the 
place from which we had retreated the week before; but to-day 
the snow was in first-rate order, and we prepared to turn the 
flank of the enemy. Croz went ahead, cutting small steps for 
his feet to rest in. I enlarged them after him, so as to serve 
for our descent, and thus we divided the labour. The rocky 
towers above us were broken into wildly fantastic groups and 
suggested many an odd resemblance. But the weird and 
terrible predominated to our anxious eyes: it seemed as though 
a single thunder-clap might have shaken the whole structure to 
ruin; and the furious wind threatened to bring some over- 
hanging crag on to our defenceless heads. Gradually we 
became enveloped in clouds, the turrets began to loom through 
them ominously, and soon nothing at a distance greater than 
fifty yards could be seen at all. 

I shouted to Croz, for the wind had rendered an ordinary 
voice inaudible, to reascend to the aréte, and we climbed vigor- 
ously up a little gully in the rock towards it. Several stones 
came rattling down, dislodged by the leader, and striking his 
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f followers severe blows, for in such a position it was almost 
impossible to dodge them. Another moment and we were on 
the ridge, and safe from weg pide We ascended 
slowly, kicking steps in the consolidated snow. The 
north wind, charged with icy spiculw, drove fiercely in our 
faces, and Wigram’s hair, unprotected by his hat, became 
a mass of white icicles. A steep overhanging cornice was on. 
our right, but this was more formidable in appearance than in 
reality. We calculated with the nicety of experienced men 
where we could safely tread. Sometimes, when the cornice 
was higher than our heads, we drove our alpenstocks through 
its weak part in order to try its condition, and could see white 
rolling clouds beneath through the hole. I began to calculate, 
with a thrill of exultation, that we ought to be nearing the top, 
but nothing was visible ahead. Presently Croz stopped and 
looked somewhat vacantly around, in a moment I was by his 
side, and a warm flush ran through me as I felt that we had 
conquered one of the giants of the Valais. The ridge ran for- 
ward on a level; we had reached the top. Still, as the clouds 
rolled and opened, a point six or seven feet higher appeared 
before us; it was merely an accumulation of snow upon one 
little point of the ridge, and the mass of snow between us and 
the little cone was so completely overhanging, that Croz gave 
his advice against venturing on it, and I agreed with him. The 
scene was awfully grand, and hardly a word was spoken as we 
clustered together on the sharp snowy ridge. Thick mists and 
driving clouds of snow swept over and past us; at one moment 
we could see the lower rocks and buttresses of the mountain 
far down in the depths around; another instant, and all was 

ain hidden, and we seemed to be alone in the midst of chaos. 
Vainly we turned our eyes around, wearied by the formless 
glare, in search of some object on which to rest them. Down- 
wards, to our left, were steep rocks covered with snow—not even 
the chamois might venture there; on our right was a seething 
abyss, at the bottom of which we knew lay the glaciers of Zinal 
and Schénbuhl, but nothing was to be seen except an inde- 
scribable wreathing in the air, like the wind made visible. It 
was a sight which filled the mind with the majesty of nature, 
and can never be forgotten. 

The cold was severe; a thermometer which was held in the 
air had fallen to 20° Fahrenheit, when Croz accidentally broke 
it with his axe, and the observation was cut short incontinently. 
In ten minutes I turned to descend, bearing in mind the chance 
of frost-bites; it was 1.15 p.m. Before quitting the summit, 
we each secured a piece of stone as a trophy. We descended 
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along the cornice, and entered again upon the rocks; and now 
eare had to be taken, for the best man was foremost, and his 
less-experienced comrades above might easily have dislodged 
stones, and endangered his head. Croz and I proceeded to test 
all suspicious-looking pieces, and soon, from our united efforts, 
a perfect storm of projectiles was sent leaping and crashing 
down to the glacier. Then we descended with the utmost 
caution, the steps made in ascending serving to guide us. Once 
I placed my heel incautiously upon the snow—ice was beneath, 
and my foot shot from under me; Croz heard the noise, and 
turned like a true man to receive the shock, but before de- 
scending a yard I had arrested myself. It was our only mis- 
hap—two hours afterwards we were again ensconced in the 
little hole where we had breakfasted and left our provisions. 
A full bumper was drunk to the health of the Dent Blanche, 
and a roar of triumph sent down to C. Wigram on his rock 
below. Then we descended the snow rapidly, the mists coming 
down with us, and precluding all chance of getting to Zermatt 
that night. At 5.30 we found our friend, sitting under the lee 
of a great stone, and looking happier than we had a right to 
expect, for a more desolate position could hardly be imagined. 
During ten hours he had awaited us; snow-storms and fogs had 
passed over him, and he had begun to think we should never 
find him again. He had tried to descend the glacier, but the 
snow was soft and treacherous, and soon a crevasse had forced 
him to return. After a short halt we gathered up our bundles, 
took him on our rope, and went swiftly downwards, threading 
the crevasses. 

Once, while pausing below the precipices of the Dent Blanche, 
a shower of small stones came down; most of them fell short, 
but one flew directly between Wigram and me, burying itself 
in the snow—but this was nothing to men who had succeeded. 
We escaped from these dangerous missiles, afd ran cheerfully 
down the glacier, reaching the Abricolla chalet at 7 P.M. 
We had been sixteen hours on foot, and I think the sight of the 
little building was pleasant to us all. We turned into bed 
early, and rose the next morning at four as fresh, and perhaps 
stronger than if the previous day’s work had been a bagatelle. 
I traversed the Col d’Erin in less than six hours, running ahead 
of my comrades, and at mid-day was kindly welcomed by friends 
in Zermatt. 
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Tue WeissHorn. By the Rev. Leste Stepnen, M.A. 


Sha pyramid of the Weisshorn is one of the most exquisitely 
beautiful objects in the Alps. The only objection to the 
mountain is that his enormous size prevents your seeing him 
till you get a long way off. From whatever side, however, his 

proportions display themselves, they excite an irre- 
sistible longing in the mountaineer to be perched on the top of 
his sharp snowy cone—a longing never yet gratified, except in 
the case of Professor Tyndall, who, in 1861, first reached the 
summit, and of myself, his only successor. The mountain-mass 
towers upwards between the valleys of Turtmann and Zermatt, 
about fifteen miles southwards from the Rhone. 

Mountains of the lower rank generally look as if they 
had been formed by tilting up the edge of a thick layer of 
horizontal strata. One side is thus precipitous, the other 
a mere gentle slope. They may be compared in form to a 
writing sh A well-known example of these writing desk 
mountains is the Righi, and I grieve to say that even ~ 
the Oberland giants partake to some extent of this formation. 
The nobler rank of mountains is formed by the radiation of 
two or three grand spurs from a central knot, and of this class 
there is no finer example than the Weisshorn. Three great 
ridges descend steeply from the summit, like the claws 
of a gigantic tripod. Two of these are nearly in a straight 
line, one running approximately north and the other south. 
The third ridge is nearly at right angles to these two, running 
almost due east. In the compartment between the northern 
and eastern spurs lies the Bies Glacier. It is connected with 
the summit by long and extremely steep slopes of snow. In 
the compartment, again, between the eastern and southern spurs 
lies the Schallenberg glacier. Ranges of steep rocks rise round 
the whole basin. of this glacier, except in one or two places 
where they are interrupted by couloirs of snow. Finally, on 
the western side the mountain presents one gigantic face of 
rocky precipice. The northern spur forks out at a considerable 
distance below the summit into two branches enclosing the 
Turtmann glacier. 

My first attempt of this summer was made in company with 
Mr. Howells, with Melchior Anderegg and Franz Biener (ot 
Zermatt). We started one morning from Zinal, with the 
intention of sleeping that night at the chalets of Tracuit, and of 
next morning striking the northern ridge, by following the rim 
of the Turtmann glacier (which can easily be reached from this 
side) to the point of bifureation just mentioned. A fearfully 
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cold and violent wind was blowing, and after a time Howells 
and I returned to the chalets, sending the guides on to explore. 
The said chalets consist of a roof (decidedly porous), a few 

ts for walls, and a floor of unutterable dith, open to the 
incursions of pigs and cows. The dry part of the roof covers 
the cheese-making apparatus. The more permeable covers 
two small wooden trays filled with dirty remnants of hay, and 
one placed above the other like berths in a steamboat. I pre- 
sume that the four travellers were to be jammed into one of 
these, and about six unwashed natives into the other. As, 
however, the natives talked a mysterious jargon, composed of 
the most unharmonious fragments of French, Italian, and 
German, they may have had other plans. I am willing to 
hope that they meant us to sleep with the cows. I was really 
not sorry when our guides on their return announced that we 
need not stay at this dismal abode. The aréte was so preci- 
pitous, and cut into such jagged teeth, that Melchior said he 
thought it all but impracticable. A suggestion about ‘lange 
Leiter, which he threw out, was, I imagine, merely meant to 
avoid calling anything quite impracticable. I found out after- 
wards, what I might have known before, that this was the point 
reached by Mr. Wm. Mathews with J. B. Croz. As they 
also pronounced this aréte impossible, I think it may fairly be 
assumed to be so for all ordinary purposes. The southern 
aréte is still worse. It is cut off more abruptly than either of 
the others. I consequently resolved to attempt the eastern 
aréte, that followed by Professor Tyndall, and am convinced 
that it will prove to be the only one practicable. 

Accordingly, on the night of August 12th, I found myself, 
at the little chalet below the Schallenberg Alp. Mr. Howells 
had been compelled to leave me. I calculated that it would be 
unnecessary to follow Professor Tyndall’s plan of sleeping on the 
rocks some two hours farther up, as a full moon enabled us to 
start at any time we desired. Even without a moon, a lantern 
and a native would enable one to avoid the penance of a night 
on freezing rocks, at a height of 10,000 feet. I curled myself 
up on some clean hay, congratulating myself on my wisdom, 
but feeling rather annoyed at my solitude. In 1859 I had slept 
at the same chalet with the same object in view. Not only had 
the cheerful mountain flea kept me company on that occasion 
with his playful bounds, but three friends, Messrs. Ormsby, 
Liveing, and Bruce, had been with me. We had on that occa- 
sion not started till four. It was late in the season. The party 
was too numerous for speed, because those in the rear were 
constantly checking the impetuosity of the leaders, who, in their 
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zeal, were kicking down occasional masses of heavy oe 
granite. We had consequently only advanced about half-way 
across the rocks when it became necessary to retreat. Warned 
by this misfortune, I sprang up early on the present occasion, 
and was out in the clear moonlight at 1 a.M., punctually. 
Never had I watched the sunset so anxiously as on the previous 
evening, and the light flakes of cloud which were drifting high 
above the highest mountain-tops before a gentle north-west 
wind. All the signs had been good, and now not a breath of 
wind was stirring, and every mountain was as clear as at noon- 
day. We followed exactly the same track as we had done 
before—with one exception. A Randa porter had offered to 
point out to me Professor Tyndall’s route, and from over- 
anxiety I had accepted his services. He now misled us by 
inducing us to follow for a short way in Professor Tyndall's 
track, instead of our own. This would have been quite right, 
if we had slept in the same rocky lair as Professor Tyndall, but 
as we should have made a considerable détour to reach that 
lair, we, in fact, lost both time and temper in consequence. The 
porter was sent back to Randa as soon as we touched the ice, 
with something which had a superficial resemblance to a bless- 
ing. We were, however, on the rocks above the first small 
glacier by moonlight, and took our first breakfast at a height 
of, I guessed, 11,000 feet, before sunrise. We went steadily 
to work at the tiresome rocky labyrinth, keeping below the 
ridge, on its southern face, looking down upon the Schallen- 
berg glacier. Once only we topped the ridge, and judged that 
as a rule it might be better to have crept along the top of the 
snowslopes on the north or ‘ Schattenseite.’ The snow was 
now, however, too hard. I will not attempt to describe the 
dreary work of laboriously turning one rocky shoulder, covered 
with big loose stones, only in order to see another rocky | 
shoulder, covered with big loose stones, just in front of you. 
Imagine a fraction of a vast stony horizontal wilderness, 
heaved into long parallel ridges, like a long ocean swell. Sup- 
pose that this wilderness had performed a miracle analogous to 
that by which the pavement of Glasgow astonished the Scotch 
divine after his whisky toddy, when it rose up and smote him 
in the face; you will then have a very fair notion of the mono- | 
tonous piece of work which employed us for four or five hours. 
At eight o’clock we reached the point where the aréte of rocks 
is merged in a more commonplace aréte of snow. Here, after 
br No. 2, we started along the aréte, which has no very 
remarkable peculiarities, except that every successive knob 
along it looks exactly like the top, till you surmount it, and see 
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that the top has moved a little farther off than before. There 
is an occasional parapet of stones below you on the southern 
slope, but every now and then this ceases; the snow then ends 
abruptly at the edge of precipices of really frightful steepness. 
I have never seen more fearful cliffs. In passing these, it was 
of course necessary to cut steps with more than usual care, and 
from the state of the snow, we had a considerable deal of work 
to do, every bit of which was done by Melchior with un- 
flagging spirit. At half-past ten, however, every difficulty 
was ed, and we found ourselves landed at the top. 

Of all mountain tops that I know, that of the Weisshorn is, 
I think, the most beautiful, with perhaps, the one exception, 
of the Wetterhorn. It is none of the great round domes 
of snow where you might erect a tent to sleep in. It 
is formed by three of those firm and delicate edges which 
can only be modelled in the mountain snow, uniting to meet in 
a mathematical point. The three faces of the solid angle cor- 
respond to the three sides of the mountain. Curiously enough 
a crevasse crossed the névé within a few inches of the top. I 
flattened down the little cone with my foot, and felt in its 
highest degree the exquisite pleasure of standing in the thin, 
clear, and most exhilarating mountain air, with the Alpine 
world lying at my feet, from the Monte Viso to the Jura, and 
from the Shernte to Mont Blanc. It was warm, and abso- 
lutely calm, and only one deficiency occurred to my imagination. 
Need I mention a glass of British beer? We took off Biener’s 
shirt fora flag, made a staff of his alpenstock, and at 10.45 
turned to descend. The steps had partly melted, and made our 
progress slow. Melchior en on, like a kind of universal 
anchor, to the occasional bits of rock till Biener and I had 
passed on to places of comparative safety, and were able to hold 
the rope firm whilst he followed. We returned for a knapsack 
which we had left at the foot of the snow aréte, but instead of 
another meal, we started for a race over the rock slopes. We 
took them ata lower level than on our ascent, and found them 
easier. We did not halt once, though our mouths were 
parched, except at one place where the guides sucked a little 
trickling water, till we got back to the place where we had first 
reached the rocks. Here we had a final lunch and a cigar, and 
watched behind us one of those t showers of stones, so well 
described by Professor Tyndall, which we had successfully 
evaded by our forced march from the top. The return home 
needs no description. We passed a gap in the cliffs by the 
same guidance as that which Professor Tyndall describes, the 
track of a chamois which had ascended it. We had a quiet 
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lounge through the pleasant Alps into the deeply trenched 
gorge of the Zermatt valley, reached Randa at six, and, after 
an hour's halt and refreshment, got to the admirable Monte 
Rosa inn at Zermatt, with supper and civilisation, at 9 P.M. 

I may remark that we had aclear view of the point reached 
by Mr. C. E. Mathews* with Melchior in 1860. If they 
had not been prevented by the dangerous state of the snow 
from advancing, there was no obstacle between them and the 
summit of the ridge, and thence, to the top of the mountain, 
their progress edala be easy. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To Tue Epiror or THE ‘ALPrne JourNnaL.’-—Sir,—A question has often 

presented itself to my. mind, which the publication of the ‘Alpine 

Journal’ enables me to bring before those most likely to feel an 

interest in it. What is the life of the mountain guides a illness, or 

accident, or age renders them unable to follow their calling? There is 

a bond of union between the guide and his employer which seems to 

remove the former in some degree from his ordinary sphere. Dangers 

and difficulties shared, and the exchange of thoughts and opinions, 

which must result from days and sometimes weeks of companionship, 

wonderfully diminish, for the time, at least, the gulf that exists, 

socially, between them; while the courage, presence of mind, en- 

durance, and unselfishness which is so often displayed in behalf of 

the traveller, makes him feel that his advantages of birth and educa- 

tion do not weigh so very heavily against native worth. Of course, all 

guides cannot thus be spoken of, but a large proportion can, if we may 

judge by the terms in which Alpine travellers speak of those they 

trust to. Should not our annually renewed intercourse with them excite 

some more lasting interest than that which originates in our need of 

them for the accomplishment of projected enjoyment? When we 

remember the steady eye, the firm foot, and the unflinching courage 

which many a time have ensured us a hairbreadth escape, we feel that 

the payment agreed upon, however liberal, but feebly expresses our 

obligations towards them. Might not some plan be suggested for 

establishing a fund to give aid in sickness, or a small pension when 

’ quite unable to work? The pastor, or some resident in each of the 

| principal guides’ localities, might, perhaps, be found willing to manage 
a portion of the fund; and if none were ever to benefit by it but those 
of sober, honest worth, it might prove an incentive to those who are 
still able to follow their calling. I believe that many a tourist would 
rejoice, on quitting the mountain districts, to leave behind him a 


* See note by that gentleman at p. 45. 
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thankoffering for restored health and energy—for intense enjoyment 
—or in evidence of friendly (I had almost said affectionate) interest in 
his trusty guide. I am, sir, your obedient servant, H. 
Tne WeissHory.—In 1860 I made an unsuccessful attack on th 
Weisshorn by the southern face. I came to Zermatt with Melchior An- 
deregg, and engaged Johann Kronig as second man. We slept at the 
chalets described by Mr. Stephen, and starting at half-past one on the 
morning of the Ist of July, carefully picked our way by the bright 
starlight along the ridges which extend from the chilet to the edge of 
the glacier. Crossing the moraine, we walked steadily on till we reached 
a steep and rugged portion of the glacier, which hid the mountain from 
our view ; and rounding this obstruction with some difficulty, we reached 
the upper portion of the glacier about five o'clock, and contemplated 
the work betore us. The prospect was not particularly cheering. We 
were directly opposite the magnificent peak of the Weisshorn, with the 
southern and eastern arétes on either hand. On these arétes no rocks 
of any kind were visible—every projection was thickly coated over 
with fresh snow, and, except a little patch of rock some 700 or 800 feet 
below the summit, the whole mass was of brilliant and dazzling white- 
ness. We at once abandoned all idea of the Randa aréte. Melchior 
thought the southern side looked easier; it certainly seemed less steep, 
and apparently more practicable. It seemed to me, however, that as 
. there was so much snow, we might work our way up the face of the 
mountain, and if we found the snow in good order, get on to the Randa 
aréte, very near the summit. For six mortal hours we toiled up the 
steep face of the mountain ; during the first four hours there was no 
danger, it was simply plodding up a slope inclined at an angle of férty= 
five degrees. A great many steps had to be cut, but for the most part 
we were able to tread out our foot-holds in the snow. About half-past 
nine the difficulties became much greater—ten or twelve inches of snow 
rested upon the ice. We could get no safe footing upon “it, and my 
clinometer indicated an angle of 48 or 49 degrees. The necessi 
of clearing away the snow before the step could be cut in the ice benea 
it, made Melchior’s work very arduous, and the higher we got the 
greater the difficulties became. We had to take off veils and spectacles, 
and use all our eyes, the footholds were so insecure, and this, though 
the sun was extremely hot and there was not a cloud to be seen. 
Suddenly the heat of the sun loosened some snow just above us, and 
down came a little avalanche quite near enough to be exceedingly 
unpleasant. This was too much for Kronig, who begged me in the 
most abject manner to give up the expedition. We stopped and 
looked round to contemplate the splendid semicircle of mountains in front 
of us, extending from the Mischabel-Hérner, on the immediate left, to 
Mont Blanc, on the distant right; judging from the height, we were 
above the Col de Lysand the Breithorn, whence I estimated our elevation 
as nearly as possible at 14,000 feet. Melchior, with a grim smile, called 
my attention to Kronig; his knees were positively knocking together 
with fright. I have no wish to injure him in the estimation of my 
Alpine friends, but feel bound to say that in any situation of danger 
he is worse than useless as a guide. I now felt that the last chance of 
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success was gone. I appealed to Melchior, and he said he would en- 
deavour to gain the little patch of black rocks some 200 feet above us, 
and then determine what to do. We slowly reached this point, cutting 
every step of the way; but the rocks afforded us room neither for 
sitting nor standing, and crumbled away at the touch. I was very 
unwilling to turn, as we were not more than half an hour from the 
aréte, and, perhaps, not more than an hour or an hour and a half 
from the summit; but I felt it would be idle to go on with one guide, 
and the condition of Kronig was hopeless. Whilst we were ome 
our position, another of those disagreeable little snow avalanches fell an 
slid down the face of the mountain, close to us. It was no use holding 
out any longer. The batteries of the Weisshorn were too deadly to be 
faced, and we turned and fled. As we descended, large patches of snow 
detached themselves from the mountain, ourselves being in the centre, 
and two or three times we were borne off our feet, and covered up to 
our shoulders with fresh snow. At eight in the evening, we arrived at 
Zermatt, after nearly nineteen hours of the hardest walking I ever 
experienced. Five days afterwards, having recovered the use of my 
eyes, which were terribly burnt, I had the satisfaction of contemplating 
e beautiful proportions of my victoriousenemy from the summit of 
the Jungfrau. C. E. Matuews. 


Tue Orreter Spitze.—Can any mountaineer give an account of 
this mysterious peak? Has it ever been ascended, except by the 
mythical Archduke? And is there such a summit as Monte Cristallo? 
The table in ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ 2nd Series, gives its height as 
greater than that of the Orteler Spitze proper, but with a very natural 
mark of doubtfulness. A. W. M. 


Intersection or THE Lines or Beppina or THe Nfvi sy Bivue 
Veins or Pure Ice.—This phenomenon was, as I believe, observed 
first by Professor Tyndall, in 1858, on the great glacier of Aletsch, 
and on the’ Furgge Glacier: its importance is pointed out by him in 
the ‘ Glaciers of the Alps,’ p. 390 of the edition of 1860. It was ob- 
served also by Mr. Tuckett in a glacier on the north foot of the Dent de 
Midi de Bex, on the Col de Sageroux. It appears to be of very rare 
occurrence, and I have searched for it in vain in many quarters; but I 
believe that another instance occurs in the upper regions of the Middle 
Aletsch Glacier. As you mount the Aletschhorn from the sleeping place, * 
towards the lowest col from which you first overlook the Lotsch Glacier 
there descends, from a higher plateau, and on your right hand, a large 
mass of sérac. It is separated from you by a precipice on the top of 
which it lies, and it descends so as to cut the main limb of the Middle’ 
Aletsch Glacier at a small angle ; and so that, as it flows down, portions 
of its (true) right margin are pushed over the precipice, and fall on the 
glacier by which you mount, and almost at your feet. The edge thus 

was a good deal weathered; but for one short portion the 
fracture was clean, and there I saw three or four blue lines drawn 
across the lines of bedding. I examined them carefully with the naked 
Saas with a small telescope on a remarkably clear day. I did not 
imb to the place, and so perhaps must not declare positively that the 
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lines were the ends of veins, and not superficial markings only. But 
of thus much I am certain, that the place is just one in which ‘ blue 
veins’ ought to be found; that the lines which I saw dip forward 
exactly as blue veins in such a place must dip; that, if veins, they are 
at right angles to the line of pressure; and that they do intersect the 
lines of bedding of the névé at a high angle.—Observed July 10, 1862. 
W. Wicram. 

AvpixE Byways: IL—From the Forclaz to Orsiéres by the Valley of 
Champey.—This route forms an agreeable alternative to the hackneyed 
one by Martigny and the carriage road through Sembranchier, and 
commands a series of very fine views. From the Forclaz to Orsiéres 
requires from eight to nine hours, so that, if ladies were of the party, it 
would be better to sleep the previous night at the Téte Noire Inn; for 
to start from Chamouni, as we did, makes too long a day. On leaving 
the little auberge on the Forclaz, the path turns to the right, gradually 
ascending over grassy slopes and through pines, till, between the chilets 
of La Giete and those of Bovine (see Sheet 22 of the Federal Survey), 
a point is reached commanding a view of the same character as thet 
from the Forclaz, but far surpassing it in extent and grandeur. It 
embraces the extreme eastern end of the Lake of Geneva, the valley of 
the Rhone, backed by the peaks of the Oberland, and, by ascending a 
short distance from the path, the Grand Combin also, An abundant 
supply of milk may be obtained at Bovine, as no less than one hundred 
and sixty cows are kept there. On leaving the chilets, the path rounds 
the corner of the mountain and turns sharp to the right, descending by 
some steep zigzags to cross a torrent wv a plank bridge. It then turns 
in the opposite direction, following the course of the torrent, which 
pours down a wooded and rocky ravine on the left, far below the path, 
to reach the valley and village of Champey. This part of the route is 
rough and bad, but improvements are projected. Beautiful meadows 
and woods succeed, till the watershed of the valley is reached—one of 
the loveliest spots I have ever seen in the Alps. emerging from a 
pine wood, the traveller finds himself on an vated grassy knoll, look- 
ing down a gentle descent to the secluded little Lake of Champey, set 
like a gem in its fringe of firs, while beyond, in the distance, towers the 
Combin, a splendid pile of crag and snow. This is the most picturesque 
point of view, speaking in a strictly technical sense, for this mountain 
that I know, and I wish that Mr. Walton, or some other artist with 
powers equal to the scene, would go and do it justice. The lake is one 
of those quiet wooded tarns so rare in the Alps, the local scenery of the 
smaller lakes being usually of a character far sterner and more desolate. 
The water is very clear and shallow, and the trout can be seen from 
the bank nearly as far out as the middle of the lake. Hence a rapid 
descent of less than an hour brings us to Orsiéres; to which the lake, 
therefore, is so near that anyone passing through on his way to the St. 
Bernard would do well to stop and visit a spot so beautiful and so 
accessible, especially as the road up to it is passable for chars for more 
than half the distance. The grassy watershed spoken of above, on the 
Champey side of the lake, should by all means be visited, as it is the 
very spot for an al fresco lunch (I hate the word ‘picnic’ in the Alps), 
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as a rapid clear stream flows over the turf. The whole excursion is 
| practicable for mules ; but those who might think it too long, can take 
the Champey section of it by quitting the carriage road from Martigny 
| at Bovernier, and thence traversing the Val Champey to Orsiéres. 
F. Extior Biackstone. 
Minimum Tuermometers——I have heard from two independent 
sources that the Alpine Club thermometer, deposited at the top of 
Monte Rosa, was found in 1861, with the ~— all gone and the 
index lying in the bulb, while both that and the tube were appa-_ 
rently without fracture. Has a similar result been observed in the 
case of any other thermometers exposed on the higher summits, 
and can any explanation be suggested ? G. C. Hopexson. 


Query.—Why does the sky on a perfectly clear day appear to one, 
when in the high Alps, black directly over head? It surely cannot be 
only from contrast with the snow, as all other portions of the heavens, 
except the zenith, appear blue. W. Wicram. 


PERSONATION oF A Guipe.—lIt is never easy to obtain without actual 
trial a trustworthy estimate of a guide’s merits, partly because the same 
man does not equally please employers of different tastes and tempera- 
ments, and any circumstances which tend to cast a doubt on the identity 
of agiven guide greatly aggravate the evil. A few years ago, a worthless 
impostor passed himself off on some confiding travellers as Melchior 
Anderegg; and last summer a similar incident occurred, which it may 
be useful to make known, as a warning to others, especially to those in- 
experienced in mountaineering. 

On the 11th of August 1862, I arrived at Lauterbrunnen with a 
friend, having appointed to meet the celebrated Christian Almer there 
on the 13th. We had no personal knowledge of the man, but had en- 
gaged him through my friend Mr. George, whom he was to quit in order 
to join us. Being anxious to press on, we asked at once whether 
Almer had arrived, and the waiter at the Capricorn Inn produced a 
man whose name, on inspection of his book, proved to be written - 
Christian von Almen. This was remarked, but the waiter (who took 
the leading part throughout) assured us that the names were identical. 
Finding no entry of Mr. George’s name in the book, we inquired the 
reason, and were told that he had left his book at home while travelling 
with that gentleman. Being new to such matters, we did not recog- 
nise the gross improbability of such an explanation, and not knowing 
where Mr. George had been, we could ask no further questions. 
Besides, we were under the false impression that Christian Almer was a 
Lauterbrunnen man ; and finally we were convinced that this was the 
true Almer, and took him over the Petersgrat and Lotsch-sattel. 
Finding him only a second-rate man, though handy and civil, at the 
Zggischhorn we dismissed him, and only then, when it was too late, 
were undeceived by some Alpine men in the hotel who knew Chris- 
tian Almer. It is needless to point out how damaging the consequences 
of this imposture might easily have been to Christian Almer, if our 
eyes had not fortunately been opened to the truth. F, L. Latuam. 
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Tue Sesta Jocu. By H. B. Grorcr, M.A. Read before 
the Alpine Club on March 3rd, 1863. 


N_ Tuesday, July 8th, 1862, I left Zermatt by the Adler 
Pass, with my friend Mr, Moore, intending to go on to 
Alagna, and thence return to Zermatt by a new direct route 
between the Signal Kuppe and Parrot Spitze. Our guides 
were my tried friend Christian Almer of Grindelwald, and 
Matthew zum Taugwald of Zermatt. The latter is not 
exactly the man one would choose, when a new and very diffi- 
cult expedition is in prospect, though I must do him the justice 
to say, that while he was with us he did his work well through- 
out. But Moore was half bound to him, and there was no 
first-rate man available ; besides, we had Almer for our leader, 
and it mattered very little what the other guide was worth, 
provided he could carry some food, and bring up the rear 
steadily. We made a most successful assage of the Adler, 
and next morning reached the top of the Moro at 7.15, 
whence we looked: anxiously for the first glimpse of our in- 
.tended pass. All we*could see, however, was a side view of 
the steep couloir descending towards the Sesia glacier, and 
flanked on either side by the summits of the Signal Kuppe 
and Parrot Spitze; and this appeared, as it afterwards turned 
out to be, awfully steep, and practically impossible to ascend. 
Being ignorant oft the exact bearings of the peaks of Monte Rosa 
from the Moro, we had expected to have our fate half determined 
on reaching the top of the pass, if we were fortunate enough to 
obtain a clear view; but it was obvious that we must not be 
checked, before our undertaking was even commenced, by the 
sight of any obstacle however formidable; so we dismissed the 
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subject from our minds, persuading ourselves that we could see 
nothing trustworthy from so great a distance, and confined our 
attention to the magnificent view of Monte Rosa, and to the 
question (since answered,* as we expected, in the affirmative), 
whether a passage could not be made from Macugnaga to 
Alagna above the Pizzo Bianco. 


We raced down to Macugnaga, and later in the same 
day crossed the Turlo, that stoniest and most uninteresting of 
passes, to avoid which a slight détour round the Pizzo Bianco 
would be doubly welcome, fondly hoping to reconnoitre the 
huge barrier that closes the head of the Val Sesia during our 


* See Mr. Hudson’s paper on the Col delle Loccie at p. 75. 
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descent. But the clouds had risen since our morning view 
from the Moro, and were now continually drifting about the 
mountains, and only for ten minutes could we obtain anything 
like a clear view of the work that lay before us, if we were to 
reach Zermatt. The guides, when once we had settled the 
identity of the several peaks, scrutinised them silently and 
intently, until the wind once more carried a veil of cloud over 
the scene. Both were very eager to make the pass; and I 
knew that nothing short of absolute impossibilities would ever 
turn Almer back. But I had not then fully learned that 
Napoleon was right in expunging the word ‘impossible’ from 
his vocabulary ; and my own eyes gave me no hope of ascend- 
ing the couloir, which, besides being frightfully steep, pro- 
mised frequent avalanches. ‘Do you think it can be done, 
Almer?’ I asked, at length, rue hoping for a favourable 
answer. ‘ Not up the couloir, was the characteristic reply ; 
‘but I don’t see why we should not go straight up the Parrot 
Spitze itself.’ It was too late for me to apply this new light 
to the scene; the clouds had settled down for the night, and 
supper was fully due, so we turned our faces down the Val 
Sesia. The landlord of the excellent Albergo di Monte Rosa 
was too polite to laugh in our faces when we told him that we 
were intending to cross to Zermatt over the Parrot Spitze ; 
but he evidently pitied our folly in supposing such a thing 
possible. However, the next day he supplied the provisions 
we required at a moderate price, found a very dirty and rather 
humpbacked native to go with us as porter to our sleeping 
quarters, and said pS with the most fervent wishes for our 
success, and requests that we would write him some account of 
our adventures. Part of the merit of this sudden conversion to 
comparative rationality must be attributed to Taugwald, who 
was himself highly confident, and had somehow contrived to 
instil into the Tnadicrd some of his own unbounded faith in 
Almer. 

We left Alagna at 2.15 p.M., and in little more than two 
hours and a half reached some chalets, which our porter de- 
clared to be the highest in the valley, lying on the left or 
Turlo bank: of the stream, somewhat beyond and above the 
Pile Alp on the other side, The clouds were not very thick, 
but they lay so low as entirely to conceal the Sesia glacier, and 
render all reconnoitring impossible. As we sat on the grass 
near the chalets, waiting, since we had plenty of time before 
us, to see how the weather promised, the clouds suddenly 
lifted enough to show us the base of the Parrot Spitze, and the 
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expanse of the Sesia glacier lying between us and it, though 
from our position it was difficult to form any estimate of the 
distance. We all anxiously scanned the rocks on the other 
side of the glacier, but there was no sign of a cave, nor of any 
place where it would be possible to bivouac, and presently the 
mists again concealed the glacier from view. we deter- 
mined, especially as the south wind and obstinate clouds 
seemed to threaten bad weather, to pass the night where we 
were, secure of a roof over our heads and plenty of milk, and 
to start the earlier in the morning. We had seen enough to 
know that we could get on to the Parrot Spitze, and that the 
lower rocks of it presented no apparent difficulty ; the only 
doubt was which route to take in order to reach them. The 
most obvious course, and one that I believe would have been 
found at least as short as that which we actually followed, was 
to ascend the slope of stones and moraine that separates the 
Sesia glacier from the Embours glacier, directly towards the 
Vincent Pyramide, and then follow the right bank of the Sesia 
glacier to the proper place for beginning to climb. But trust- 
ing to the local knowledge of our porter, we kept to our own 
side of the valley, and struck the left bank of the glacier high 
up, nearly opposite the place where the rocks were to 
ascended. In doing this we had to wind round several small 
lateral valleys, and to walk continually along steep slopes, knee 
deep in rhododendrons, and strewed with big stones: a delight- 
ful process at 3 A.M. on amoonless night, for which we did not 
bless the rascally native. 

We left our sleeping quarters at 2.30 a.m. on the 11th, after 
a most uncomfortable night, thoroughly glad to escape from the 
close chalet into the frosty air. The sky was cloudy, and 
seemed to promise a continuation of the dull weather that had 
lasted for thirty-six hours ; but we were so anxious for success 
that we paid very little heed to this. Besides feeling the 
fascination which untrodden ground has for every mountaineer, 
our zeal was quickened by the general incredulity of the 
natives, and particularly by the remarks of our porter. In 
about two hours we found some more chalets, at which, of 
course, we ought to have slept, but whose existence the porter 
had denied, in the vain hope that he would thereby be saved 
any further walk than to the lower ones. By this time we 
had got beyond the region of rhododendrons, and began to 
ascend pretty steeply over a stony surface, gradually nearin 
the left bank of the Sesia glacier, till at about 5.45 we hal 
for breakfast on the inner edge of the moraine. Half-way 
across the glacier we came upon fresh snow, lying rather 
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thickly over the crevasses, and accordingly thought it prudent 
to dismiss our porter, who then and there put a finishing touch 
to his already ample pile of offences, by coolly saying that he 
should go back to the moraine at the edge and wait for our 
return, as he was quite sure we could not succeed. I hope he 
fulfilled his intention. Moore suggested the propriety of not 
paying him until the same time; and the cute vowed to one 
another, that if we failed through the loss of time entailed on 
us by the porter’s misdoings, they would seek him out in 


_Alagna and thrash him soundly. Fortunately, our success 


pcan them the necessity of acting on this determination, for 
would probably have caught a Tartar, in the shape of 
an Ttalian magistrate, had they tried it. 

At length a short slope of snow brought us to the berg- 
schrund, which we crossed without much difficulty ; and cut- 
ting a few steps in ice, we soon set foot on the base of the 
pe immediately under the summit of the Parrot 
Spitze, and prepared to mount the wall before us into the 
clouds that pail hung over our heads. However, as we 
ascended they rose also, and eventually disappeared, leaving 
clear to our view the plain of North Italy, with its lakes 
shining in the distance, beyond the region of deep valleys and 
mountainous ridges that lay immediately below and around us. 
For two hours we ascended very rapidly up easy broken rocks, 
not unlike those of the Col du Géant on the ascent from Cor- 
mayeur; and we began to think that midday would see us at 
the top, and that ‘impossible’ would, as usual, turn out to 
mean nothing more than untried. But presently the rocks 
came to an end, and half an hour of steep snow-slope succeeded, 
which, however, was as yet firm and easy to ascend; and then 
we halted upon a patch of rocks that projected through the 
snow, to i lle mouths with a little bread and honey, and our 
eyes with the splendid view that lay before us, seen all the 
more clearly because light clouds still floated between us and 
the sun. : 

After a brief delay we resumed our march, and followed the 
snow-slope, here inclined at an angle of 42°, which soon became 
a mere knife-edge, with a precipice on one side and a steep 
a on the other, and finally disappeared at the foot of a 
rocky buttress running straight upwards towards the summit 
of the Parrot Spitze. After a few minutes’ further climbing, 
we began to fear that success was impossible. Above us was 
a smooth face of rock, not very high, but bulging over, and 
presenting no foothold for a cat ; to the right it was, if anything, 
worse ; and immediately on our left was a deep cleft in the roek, 
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running down perpendicularly, or nearly so, to an unpleasant 
depth, Almer, however, instantly set about crossing this gully, 
which could be spanned by a long stride, thinking that the 
rocks on the other side were not so utterly impracticable. After 
some experience, I have come to the conclusion that Almer is 
first cousin to a fly ; and this spot gave him an unusual oppor- 
tunity for exhibiting his adhesive powers, as the little knob, 
which alone afforded footing on the further side, was so small 
that, even with the aid of the rope, we found it hard to balance 
ourselves on it, while we brought the other foot over to an 
equally precarious lodgement; and the handhold was little 
better. But somehow he got across unaided, and began to 
climb upwards so as to leave room for us to follow. Before, 
however, he could make himself firm to help us, I was obliged 
to bestride the gully in order to give him rope enough, and 
remain contemplating space between my feet until he could 
give me a bit of help. Moore and Taugwald had to follow in 
the same style, and we were not sorry to find ourselves fairly 
past this decidedly mauvais pas. 

But this was only a specimen of our difficulties, which were 
so severe and continuous, as we followed the course of the aréte, 
that presently, finding a specially awkward bit above us, and an 
opening to the right, we diverged in that direction on to the side 
of a great ice-slope curving round to the almost perpendicular 
couloir that forms the dividing line between the masses of the 
Parrot Spitze and Signal Kuppe. When we were all fairly 
on the ice, Almer turned to me and said, ‘ We must take very 
= care here, or we are all lost,’ which cheering remark he 

egged me to pass on to Moore. I never before or since heard 
Almer say anything so emphatic: his usual habit is to make 
light of all mere difficulties, and to regard nothing as true 
danger that steadiness and due precautions will prevent, though 
he is cautious enough in avoiding what is really dangerous, I 
suppose he had not yet acquired full confidence in our powers 
of taking care of ourselves; and his warning declaration was, 
I believe, strictly true, for we had the rope on, and there was 
nothing to hold * in order to sustain a jerk, had any of the 
party slipped; but with Almer’s beautiful step-cutting there 
was no reason for slipping—I might almost say no possibility 
of it. However, such a route was not to be chosen if any other 
was possible, for the ice was very hard, the slope considerable, 
and the distance to be traversed so great, that if steps had to 
be cut the whole way there was a day’s work between us and 
the col. Taugwald did not like it at all, and began to remon- 
strate almost as soon as we set foot on the slope, but we left 
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the decision entirely to Almer, who soon determined that for 
once discretion was the better part of valour; so, after about 
twenty steps had been made, we turned back and resumed, as 
the least of two evils, our previous task of ascending the rocky 
sie 2 which had proved so unsatisfactory. 

t is not an artte of the agreeable order, a straight back-bone 
of rocks, that merely requires to be climbed with greater or less 
exertion and difficulty. The general inclination is very great, 
so that one was often climbing almost vertically upwards, over 
sound rocks which gave secure hold for hand and foot where 
there was any at all, but where frantic gymnastics had to be gone 
through in order to get across or up from one point to another ; 
and ai the rocks were not extremely steep, we generally 
found a gap—sometimes only a few feet wide, sometimes several 
yards—filled up with an edge of snow, across which we had 
to file with great care. Midday came and passed, the time at 
which we had hoped to reach the top, and we seemed to have 
made little or no progress since we quitted the snow at 10.15. 
As we stopped for a moment to rest on one of the few places 
where the rocks were sufficiently convenient, we could trace 
every footstep we had made in the snow-slope below. Onwards 

in, Almer still leading with unabated energy and unerring 

ill, scrambling unassisted up places where it taxed our powers 
to follow with the help of the rope, and only once or twice con- 
descending to ask me for a shove up frombehind. Very often only 
one could be moving at a time, the others being firmly planted 
to give helps or detained by the inexorable rope, all which of 
course rendered our progress slow; and yet the gaps filled 
with snow occurred so frequently that it was impossible to go un- 
roped. Once or twice, indeed, one of these little snow arétes 
gave way under my superior weight, and I had a moment’s 
very awkward floundering before Almer could help me out, 
after which Moore and eopeakl had to be dragged across 
somehow; but generally the snow bore us pretty well, and 
gave a welcome relief from the perpetual strain on every 
muscle requisite to climb from one narrow foothold to another. 
Once we found a little water trickling over a stone, to which 
we in turn applied our parched mouths as long as we could 
preserve our balance, for the precious stream had chosen to 
show itself only at one spot, to reach which required an arrange-~ 
ment of limb more natural to a spider than to a man. ‘This 
luxurious episode put us into high spirits for a short time, and 
we expended the extra store of energy thence derived in a little 
talking; but generally we remained more silent than I ever 
remember to have been on any other ascent, the word fest, in 
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conjunction with the various forms of the verb seyn, forming 
the staple of our conversation. 

At last, at 1.50, we had the pleasure of finding the aréte 
merged in a steep white slope, which evidently would bring 
us to the top. An hour was the time Almer calculated, and 
an hour would have done it had the snow been a little thicker 
over the ice. Unfortunately, though fairly coherent, it was 
thin enough often to allow of our coming on the ice below, and 
consequently slipping, which on a slope averaging nearly 50° 
was tedious and disagreeable, and added considerably to the 
fatigue, especially for me, who being the heaviest found it the 
most difficult to get the snow to sustain me, and for Almer, 
upon whom as the leader nearly every jerk came. We grew 
apathetic and almost stupified between the frequent falls and 
the numbing influence of the cold wind, and plodded mechani- 
cally upwards without a thought beyond the L maaan of the 
present moment. Suddenly the snow-slope almost close to our 
faces disappeared, and our eyes rested on the wedge-like form of 
the Lyskamm far away across the great plateau of Monte Rosa. 
It was just thirteen hours since we had left the chalet in the 
Val Sesia, nine or ten thousand feet below us: so steep had 
been the general course of our ascent, that as we looked back 
down our traces on the last slope, which, as I have said, 
averaged nearly 50°, the bottom of it seemed to rest on the 
middle of the Sesia glacier, not a trace being visible of the vast 
pecmiates some 6,000 feet in height, which it had taken 64 

ours to climb. A calculation founded on this and such other 
rough observations of heights and distances as we were able to 
make, combined with some known altitudes, gives the average 
inclination of the wall, from the edge of the Sesia glacier to the 
final slope of snow, as about 62°; certainly the upper division 
of it was steeper than this, and the interval of snow was both 
short and very steep (increasing from 36° to 42°), so that neither 
memory nor reflection leads me to doubt the general correctness 
of this result. 

On the Italian side the view was of course very much the 
same as it had been all day, but hazier than some hours before, 
the most remarkable object being Monte Viso, emerging out of 
a sea of cloud. On the other sides our view was much cireum- 
scribed, for the Signal Kuppe was close to us on the right, 
towering 500 feet above us; on the left a steep slope of snow 
rose about 100 feet to the summit of the Parrot Spitze, while 
in front the shoulder of the same peak, on to which we had 
climbed, rose in a rocky hump, just high enough to shut off 
much of the view down the Monte Rosa glacier. The Matter- 
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horn was full in sight, but looked awkward and almost ugly, 
and contrasted most unfavourably with the beautiful spear of 
the Dent Blanche, whose summit was almost exactly level with 
the spot where we stood. I have always regretted that we did 
not complete the ascent of the Parrot Spitze, which has never 
yet felt the foot of man on its summit, for the smooth slope of 
snow on our left presented no obstacle whatever to our progress. 
Perhaps the very obvious and easy nature of the ascent helped 
to deter us from accomplishing it—we felt that we had practi- 
cally conquered the Parrot Spitze. But there were several 
better reasons for leaving the actual peak to the next comer: 
it was already nearly half-past three o’clock, we had been out 
thirteen hours, and had a long descent before us; the snow was 
thoroughly softened, and the further ascent was likely to be 
very laborious. Besides, the wind had risen in the last hour, 
and was blowing furiously—no pleasant companion, as the slope 
was considerable, and we should have been obliged to ascend 
on or close to the aréte, with our left shoulders almost over- 
hanging the Sesia glacier; so we came to the conclusion that we 
would let off the Parrot Spitze for this time only. 

Meanwhile the keen wind was piercing us to the bones, and 
the dinner bell had been ringing for some time; so while Moore 
and the guides screamed, partly from exultation and partly to 
warm themselves, I tore a leaf from my pocket-book, and de- 
posited it with the usual inscription in a bottle among the rocks, 
and then, finishing off the miscellaneous howling with three 
hearty cheers, we scudded down, first to the actual col between 
the two peaks, which lies only a few yards back from the top of 
the precipitous couloir that descends to the Sesia glacier, and 
thence down an easy slope of snow on to the head of the Monte 
Rosa glacier. A short time more brought us to a sheltered 
place under the Lyskamm, just where, in ascending that moun- 
tain, it is convenient to turn sharply up to the right off the 
usual route to the Lysjoch. Here we consumed the remainder 
of our provisions, and basked a little while in the sun, the two 
guides indulging in a nap—a pleasure which we, though drowsy 
enough, did not contrive to share. Almer’s eyes were suffering, 
and no wonder, since he had not been able to protect them in any 
way during the whole ascent. Taugwald was thoroughly tired, 
and we, if not quite so much fatigued, were still fully conscious 
of having done a hard day’s work. But we could allow very 
little time for indulgence, since we had more than four hours’ 
tramp before us, and no moon to help us out if overtaken by 
night on the glacier; so on we pressed as fast as the soft slushy 
snow, often iakices would allow, until at 6.30 the friendly 
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rocks of Auf der Platte gave us once more dry ground to stand 
on, and allowed us to discard the rope, that had been on con- 
tinuously for 12} hours. 

In a little more than two hours we reached the wished-for 
shelter of the Riffel Inn, to be received by M. Seiler, not with 
the expected welcome, but with a look of blank dismay at the 
sudden appearance of two more travellers when he had no 
more beds to give them. The house was full, parties being pre- 
pared to start the next morning for Monte Rosa, the Breithorn, 
the Cima di Jazi, and, I think, the Weissthor also. However 
it was absurd to dream of going on to Zermatt in the dark after 
more than eighteen hours’ work, and supper was the first con- 
sideration ; so we left the question of bed to settle itself, while 
we appeased our hunger, and satisfied the curiosity of several 
friends whom we found among the company that crowded the 
little salle-d-manger. Presently Seiler came in to say that 
there was one bed to be had in a double-bedded room, but that 
the other of us must be content to sleep in the salle-d-manger. 
But when the first occupant of the said room heard what was 
going on, he very kindly insisted on resigning altogether in our 
favour, saying that as he had not had a hard day’s work, and 
was going to start very early the next morning, a bed was of 
no great consequence to him. The value of the great service 
thus rendered to us by a total stranger may be estimated from 
the fact of our having slept soundly through all the din 
attendant on the start from the Riffel of the successive parties 
bent on their different expeditions. 

It is possible that another year, after a winter less excep- 
tional than that of 1861-2, the steep slopes on the side of the 
Parrot Spitze, next to the Signal Kuppe, might be found 
covered with snow instead of being hard ice ; but in that case the 
danger of avalanches would obviously be much greater. On the 
other hand, total absence of snow, such as might occur at the 
end of August, would render the ascent, which we found difficult 
enough on July 11th, very nearly impossible; for if the gaps 
in the aréte were not filled by lines of snow, the labour of 
climbing it would be of course materially increased, even if it 
did not prove actually impossible to pass from one mass of 
rock to another. Moreover, the final slope, which as I have 
mentioned is extremely steep, faces to the south-east, and 
must lose its surface of snow very rapidly: it is easy to 
_ imagine, though one fortunately does not often realise in prac= 

tice, the task of cutting steps in sheer ice up a slope which is 
an hour long when covered with snow, especially after the 
many hours of hard work required to reach the base of it. On 
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the whole, therefore, this expedition, like the ascent of the 
Wetterhorn and others, is easier and probably safer in July 
than in August; and an extra reason for trying it early in the 
season, if at all, is to be found in the great length of time ne- 
cessary. By sleeping at the highest chalets in the Val Sesia, 
two hours might be saved out of the eighteen which it cost us 
to make the passage; but a much shorter or better way is not 
likely to be found by any one arriving at the col between the 
Parrot Spitze and Signal Kuppe than that which we followed. 
I place the most implicit reliance on Almer’s judgement, as a 
guide whose sagacity I have never known at fault on any 
ground, new or familiar; and he never hesitated for an instant 
about the proper direction, from the moment that we entered 
on the Sesia glacier until we reached the known regions on 
the other side, except in the one instance above related of 
the ice-slope on the right of the aréte, which proved too 
much for us; and even there he was undoubtedly right to 
try it in the hope of finding snow. Nor is there, if our ob- 
servations were worth anything, a single spot to the left of 
the Parrot Spitze, as seen from the Val Sesia, where the great 
ridge formed by the successive minor peaks of Monte Rosa can 
be scaled so readily as in this place. I believe that it is pos- 
sible to pass from Alagna below the Vincent Pyramide on to 
the route of the Lysjoch, without crossing the Col d’Ollen, and 
this might be useful, if the weather or state of the snow ren- 
dered it undesirable to attempt a more direct passage to Zermatt; 
but between the Vincent Pyramide and the Parrot Spitze no 
point on the ridge looks at all accessible from the Val Sesia. 
We did not examine, with any special eye to an ascent, the 
Signal Kuppe itself, which is the most conspicuous object in 
the view, so I cannot say that no possibility exists of forcing a 
passage by ascending that peak instead of the Parrot Spitze; 
but as it is 400 feet higher, and the base is farther from Alagna, 
not much improvement is likely to result from trying that route. 
And even if the col between the Zumstein Spitze and Signal 
Kuppe be accessible, which is by no means peti nothing 
that might be attempted in that quarter would facilitate com- 
munication between Alagna and Zermatt, and the only available 
route seems to be that which I have been describing. 

There are two points which must be briefly discussed before 
a new pass can be entitled to rank among established routes, its 
name and its height. With respect to the latter, comparison 
with the known elevations of the Parrot Spitze and Signal 
Kuppe led us to the conclusion that the point at which we 
crossed the ridge is about 100 feet, or a little more, lower than 
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the Parrot Spitze (14,577 feet), and that the actual col, to 
which we descended, is about 60 or 70 feet lower. The height, 
therefore, may be safely reckoned either at 14,400 feet for the 
lowest point on the ridge, or at 14,465 feet if we regard the 
point = the passage was actually made. The name was, as 
far as we were concerned, more easily settled: after rejecting 
several unsatisfactory titles, we christened the pass ‘Sesia Joch,’ 
a barbarous-sounding and polyglot appellation, but strictly in 
accordance with the precedent established by the sponsors of 
other passes converging on Zermatt. The geographical pro- 
priety of the name cannot be disputed, but its euphony is more 
than questionable, and I shall be very glad to hear of a better 
title for a pass which will ever hold a high place in my regard, 
even when it has ceased to possess the highest rank among 
European passes, 


Tue Laureraar Sarrer. By Capt. J. R. CAMPBELL. 


; ia the summer of 1857, while staying at the comfortable 
A. Adler at Grindelwald, I fell in with two German tourists, 
Dr. Porges, a young lawyer from Vienna, and his friend 
Mr. Stern. The former gentleman, who possessed as great 
a passion for climbing those heaven-kissing pinnacles which 
tower above the world of life in Switzerland as, perhaps, any- 
one I have ever met with, proposed a journey to the Grimsel by 
way of the Upper Grindelwald glacier, descending on the other 
side by the glaciers of the Lauteraar and Unteraar—a route, 
the guides said, that had never been traversed; and I agreed 
to join the party. 

e left Grindelwald about 3.20 p.m. on the 21st August, 
accompanied by Christian Almer and Ulrich Kaufmann, as 
guides. Our way led along the valley and up the green slopes 
which terminate it, to the feot of the Wetterhorn. From this 
point a stiff climb'up a zigzag track brought us into the Enge, 
or narrow, as it is most properly called, a nearly horizontal 
ya bending away across the stern precipices of the Wetter- 

orn, high above the right bank of the Upper Glacier which 
it almost overhangs in parts. For a well-defined track, it 
is the narrowest I ever saw; but of course there is little or 
no danger to anyone who can trust his head and feet. One 
part is queer, where you have to stoop in passing under a 
rojecting rock, there being a clear fall of several hundred feet 
own to the glacier on your right. The Enge terminates on 
the green slopes of a sheep-walk, and beyond this you come to 
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the Platten, a range of smoothed rocks leading down to the ice, 
and giving one the idea of a gigantic house-roof. Little notches 
have been hewn in the surface, for the convenience of the 
fingers and toes of shepherds and others who may have to tra- 
verse it. Aided by these, and roped together. as a precaution 
in the event of one slipping, we encountered no difficulty in 
crossing. 

Nothing that I saw during the whole excursion struck me so 
much as the view from about here. Looking back, down the 
wild gorge we were ascending, between the Wetterhorn and the 
Mettenberg, whose towering walls formed a stupendous portal 
for the chaos of ice—an exit from the world of winter, through 
which, in its last slow struggle with the crags, the glacier fell, 
to melt and die in the valley below—a portion of Grindelwald 
backed by mountains appeared through the opening, like a pic- 
ture in a frame. It was growing dak (being about 6.30 P.M.), 
and mist was curling up the ravine, thereby heightening the 
gloomy grandeur of the scene. 

Before we reached our sleeping place (half-way up the Wet- 
terhorn) it was so dark that I could not see where to tread; and 
miserably did I regret, as we groped our way among the rocks, 
our having started so late. Almer, who seemed to possess the 
vision of an owl, and never hesitated as to the way, often guided 
my feet, thereby saving me much trouble, and perhaps a broken 
neck. At last, about 8.30 P.M., we arrived at a huge block of 
stone, resting on smaller fragments, and so enclosing a kind of 
caveor den. The interior, often the night’s lodging of chamois 
hunters, and for ascents of the Wetterhorn, is fully lined with 
hay, and, considering the locality, by no means to be despised. 
Now began our preparations for the night. The guides lit a 
fire by the entrance, with some wood they had gathered on the 
Enge. Then we had supper, and I, my universal consolation, 
a good smoke. Kaufmann, after we had packed ourselves side 
by side at the extremity of the den, handed us in some weak 
coffee as a night-cap, and then he and Almer extended them- 
selves between us and the opening, and all composed themselves 
for rest. Though rather close, it was not by any means an un- 
comfortable hole; and I think I might have slept well, had 
Dr. P. taken off his heavy boots; these, however, kept S. and 
myself painfully awake half the night. One might have fancied 
he was troubled with a dream of drowning, so complicated and 
violent were the motions of his legs. As I lay awake, I heard 
the voice of nature around me in the ceaseless roar of neigh- 
bouring waterfalls, and, now and then, in the long thunder-like 
peal of a distant avalanche. 
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Next morning at 7 a.M., the guides having lit a fire and 
iven us some coffee, we were again en route. We had to 
escend a little at starting, in order to get over an obstacle 

in the shape of a ccaitar aaa oe a rough bit of seram- 
bling. This done, we commenced our climb towards the Upper 
Grindelwald glacier, and reached it about 9 a.m. After a time, 
the crevasses grew so numerous and intricate about us, that we 
were induced to send forward the guides on an exploring expe- 
dition, whilst we, stretching ourselves on a blanket spread upon 
the snow, waited, with some little anxiety, their report. They 
rejoined us in an hour and a half, and we proceeded, Almer 
leading, followed by myself, S., Kaufmann, and the Doctor, 
in the order I mention. Twice, after jumping a crevasse 
having rather a shelving edge on the x gaye side, I slipped 
back after landing, and hung suspended by the rope. py 
had, however, a secure footing on the far side, and easily 
hauled me up. I felt there was no danger, simply owing 
to the rope; but the incident increased my conviction of the 
necessity of this safeguard in traversing a glacier such as that 
we were on. 

At length we came to the base of a snowy wall, some 
150 feet high or more, very steep, and running like a barrier 
across our route. Almer went up first to examine the other 
side, and on his assuring us the descent was practicable, we all 
scrambled up. The top was a narrowish ridge, which we 
followed to the right, till we came to a slight depression or 
col, called the Lauteraar Sattel. We judged it to be somewhat 
more than 10,000 feet above the sea. The view was hardly so 
grand of its kind as I had anticipated, or hoped it would be. 
Nevertheless, I must own, the stern ridgy peaks of the Schreck- 
hérner (on our right), and other more distant mountains, with 
the oceans of snow and glacier from which they rose, formed a 

norama that one, accustomed to such scenery, would remem- 
er for life. 

Almer having fixed on a place where he thought we might 
be able to get down, we commenced our descent. For a few 
yards, this was over rocks, and then we proceeded slantingly 
across a steep slope of hard snow. Almer, who still took the 
lead, cut steps over this bit. The snow terminated in a short 
but difficult precipice of wet crags, which afforded scarcely any 
hold for hands or feet, and we were some time getting 
down it, but at last this was accomplished, and we landed at 
the bottom on a narrow neck of snow, leading in among a 
maze of crevasses at the upper part of the Lauteraar glacier. 
Thence we descended without much difficulty on to the plain 
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of the glacier, and, following its course, came upon that 
of the Unteraar. It was about 3 p.m. when we cleared the 
Sattel. Our difficulties (such as they were) were over, but 
we had still a long walk before us. I will not detain the 
reader with an account of the rest of our journey, as the 
Unteraar glacier is known to most tourists who Visit the 
Oberland. Let me merely add, we did not reach the Grimsel 
till 9 p.m.—pleased at the success of our expedition, and, at 
least equally so, with the prospect of supper and bed. 


[The above expedition having been made so long ago, a note by a 
gentleman who crossed the pass last year may not be unacceptable as 
a comment.—Ep. ] 


I did not find any obstacle in the shape of the waterfall mentioned 
by Captain Campbell ; and therefore, crossing the stream immediately 
above the sleeping-place, I ascended by the rocks on to the glacier or 
ledge of ice which extends at the base of the line of precipices which 
form a barrier to the east. The route to the Lauteraar Sattel is, for 
about half an hour after leaving the sleeping-place, the same as that to 
the Wetterhorn ; it then diverges, turning sharp off to the right in a 
southerly direction. The ledge of ice which I have mentioned abuts 
upon, and at times actually touches, the Upper Grindelwald glacier. 
Last year, however, owing to the shrinking of the ice, I found a deep gap 
between them, over which we had to make our way on to the Upper 
Grindelwald glacier proper. We struck it just below the first ice-fall, 
and ascended on to the oe snow-field by a very steep, but not difficult, 
slope. My guides were Ulrich Kaufmann and Peter Inabnit. The for- 
mer, who crossed the pass in 1857 with Captain Campbell, told me 
that he had never seen so great a change on any glacier as had taken 
place on the Upper Grindelwald and its tributaries in the interval 
between his two visits. I may remark, by the way, that an interesting 
pass might be made by crossing from the head of the Upper Grindel- 
wald on to the Gauli glacier. It would take a long day to get down to 
Hof, otherwise there would not be much difficulty —Artaur MinMan. 


Tue Cot pu Mont Brut. By the Rev. C. H. 
Pinxineton, M.A. 


T page 285, vol. i. of ‘Peaks, Passes and Glaciers,’ 2nd 
series, Sir T. F. Buxton draws attention to a col, which 
appeared to him and his companions practicable, on the north 
side of the Pic de Zardezan. Having observed it both from the 
Col de Collon and the Col de Valpelline, he suggests it as a route 
which would join the two, and by which the Combe del’ Arolla 
might be reached in one day from Zermatt. In conclusion, he 
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leaves it to the lovers of topography and mountaineering as 
amongst the agenda of the coming season. Let me tell what I 
know of the col from actual experience, and relate how it came 
to be reckoned among the acta of last summer. 

I had chosen what is called the high level route to be part 
of the occupation of my summer holiday, but, on getting to 
Zermatt, found myself obliged either to traverse it alone or 
give it up. At this juncture I was fortunate enough to fall in 
with Mr. E. E. Bowen and Sir Geo. Young, who were not 
only bound on the same excursion, but were provided with 
instructions from Mr. J. J. Cowell oe accompanied Sir 
T. Buxton) with reference to this pass from Zermatt to Arolla 
in one day. They had also Michel Payot, Cowell’s old guide. 
Kindly » joined forces, and we started altogether at 2 a.m. 
on the 11th of August. I say but little of our preparations ; 
such are tolerably well known now. Our difficulty was to 
carry with us enough provisions to last three days, as we could 
expect but little at Arolla and Chermontane, though sure of a 
better reception at St. Pierre. 

At 11 a.m. we found ourselves on the Col de Valpelline— 
Bowen, Young, and myself, Payot and Favret of Chamounix, 
and Niigeli of Meyringen, who had been with me a week before. 
We had not time for the Téte Blanche, but kept on eastward. 
Before us lay, as in a basin, the névé which supplies the Gla- 
cier de Zardezan, descending gradually with a sweeping course 
round to the southward. e edge of the basin, consisting of 
steep rocks, formed a continuous curve from the Téte Blanche, 
on our right flank, to the Pic de Zardezan or Mont Bruld, 
which was in front of us, but to our left. These names indicate 
the same peak, if a comparison of different maps is to be relied 
on. The rocks seemed difficult of access in every direction, 
except just north of Mont Brulé; and this point, though close 
alongside of the icefall of the glacier, was to be reached by 
keeping round well under the rocks without descending more 
than was absolutely necessary. Our line was to follow the side 
of the basin, or rather half-basin, and then to make for a little 
bit of the rim near Mont Brulé, which was more flattened 
than the rest. Down we went under the Col des Bouquetins,* 
the icefall of which seemed to us quite impracticable, but I 
understand the rocks at the side are comparatively easy. At 
12.25, having got a good way round the sweep of the glacier, 
we halted as near the shadow of the edge of rocks as we 
could, and opened our provision sacks. Boe philosophers 


* See note on this pass by Mr. W. E. Hall, at page 92. — 
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demonstrate to a mathematical nicety the exceedingly few 
ounces of food which suffice for a day’s subsistence. I don’t 
quite agree with them. Have a good dinner the day before 
starting, and a bite and a sup when you’re hungry, especially 
just before the hardest bit of the day’s work. eon this occa- 
sion we were obliged to be chary of our rations, lest we should 
be starved on the Sonadon. Let me publicly tender the thanks 
of the party to that provident individual who, at the last 
moment before we lett Zermatt, ordered more eggs; which 
same eggs, he says, kept us eventually from utter destitution 
and hunger. Gratitude is cheap—cheaper than eggs; let us 
be grateful. 

t one o’clock we started upwards again, and found the ascent 
easier and shorter than we expected. In half an hour’s time 
we were looking over the edge of the rocks on to the head of 
the Arolla glacier, and the curiously-formed Mont Collon in 
front of us. Pocketing a memorial, we all clambered down ; the 
descent lay over a comparatively smooth face of rock, which 
however was not at all steep, and was covered thinly moreover 
with débris and snow, here and there; so our descent was 
rapid—a good jump took us over the bergschrund, and we went 
on our way rejoicing that there was nothing more to stop us, 
and the by Hb a was yet young. We stayed once to sketch 
the pass, and again to recover an alpenstock from a crevasse, 
and then found ourselves on the Alp on the right bank of the 
glacier just before Mont Collon, and opposite the Vuibez 
ae: There is a splendid cave there for anybody who, 

aving crossed our pass, wishes to escape the fleas at Arolla, 
and to attack the icefall of the Vuibez glacier in the early 
morning. We got to the bridge across the stream at 5.30, and 
in a few minutes more reached the chalets where we were to 


sleep. 

Teo attempt this pass from the eastern side, it is not advisable 
to reach the ridge close under Mont Brulé, unless the berg- 
schrund should be impassable elsewhere, but rather as far west 
as possible, in order to avoid the icefall, and shorten the long 
sweep under the Col des Bouquetins as much as possible. 

As to the height, I can give but little more than a tolerable 
guess. An aneroid barometer of Secretan’s make, which I 
carried with me in my journeyings, has proved to have an error 
of so large a magnitude that its readings are not worth much. 
Perhaps we shall not be far out, after comparing with the Val- 
pelline and Collon, in estimating the height of our pass at about 
10,600 feet. Though merely a supplementary one, and pos- 
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sessing no very distinctive features of its own, it is valuable, as 
giving a variety to the Valpelline, and rendering Arolla easily 
accessible in one day from Zermatt. | 


An Excursion In DaupuIne#, with a Partial Ascent of the 
Pointe des Ecrins. By the Rev. T. G. Bonney, M.A., 
F.G.S. 


\ Y first introduction to Dauphiné was in the dismal summer 
of 1860, when, in company with my friends Messrs. W. 
Mathews and J. C. Hawkshaw, I explored some of the 
valleys in the neighbourhood of the Pelvoux, and made an 
attempt on the mountain itself, which was defeated by the 
traveller’s worst enemy, a dense brouillard. Though our chief 
recollections of the country were of scant fare and abundant 
fleas, of bad guides and worse weather, yet still we had seen 
and learnt just enough to make us wish for more; and the 
parting glimpse that we had caught of the range of the Pelvoux 
on leaving Guilestre for Abries, had only suggested questions 
without supplying us with answers. Subsequent travellers, 
although in some respect more successful than we, made but 
scanty contributions to the geography of the district, until our 
friend Mr. Tuckett, armed with a tracing from some of the un- 
published sheets of the French government survey, kindly 
supplied to him at the Dépét de la Guerre, spent nearly a 
fortnight of last July among the Alps of Dauphiné, and so 
thoroughly explored many of the least known parts of the chain 
as to leave but little to be done by those who might follow his 
footsteps. Immediately on his return to England he communi- 
cated the results of his labours to Mr. Mathews, informing him 
that Les Ecrins was not (as had previously been supposed) a 
eak of the Grand Pelvoux, but a distinct mountain, and send- 
ing an outline sketch of it, on which was marked the most 
probable path to the summit. Consequently, the embattled 
wall of the mountains of Dauphiné had attracted our special 
attention more than once from various summits in the Graians; i 
and when, on the Superga as a judgement-seat, we balanced the 
rival attractions of Dauphiné and the southern districts of the 
Graians, the former gained the day, and the next morning saw 
us en route for the Viso. A return of bad weather prevented 
our attempting the ascent of that mountain, and we went to 


bed in the primitive auberge at La Chianale, fearing that after | 
all we had come on a fruitless errand. The morning, however, 
of August 23rd was much finer than we had ventured to expect, 
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and when, after crossing the Col de Maurin, we reached the 
summit of the Col de Cristillan, the whole chain of the Dau- 
phiné Alps stood before us in unclouded beauty. i my a 
portion of the range appeared, a few hours later in the day, as 
we neared Guilestre, and about the topography of this I shall 
venture a few words of explanation. The ground plan of the 
Pointe des Ecrins and its immediate neighbours, most of which 
are situated on or very near the watershed between the 
Romanche and the Durance, is very like a capital E. In the 
right-hand corner of the upper bar of the letter we have a 
group of peaks from 11,000 to 12,000 feet in height, called 
y the French engineers the Créte du Glacier Blanc. The 
highest point is, according to them, 12,008 feet. They 
form the Mont des Agneaux of Bourcet. At the other 
corner is situated the ‘Sommet de Roche Faurio,’ 12,192 
feet; across the middle goes the Col du Glacier Blane, 
from Ville Val Louise to Villard d’Aréne. The short middle 
bar represents the Créte de l’Encula, and at its junction with 
the upright lies the Pointe des Ecrins;* across the upper half 
of the upright goes the Col des Ecrins, and the lower half 
is formed by the Oréte de la Bérarde, 12,323 feet (the Pointe 
des Verges of Bourcet, and others) Above this is the 
Col de la Tempe; below it there is a gap, through which it 
might be possible to pass to the glacier figured on the left of 
the Aléfroide in ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers’ ee series, vol. 
ii. p. 209), and so to descend to La Bérarde. In the left-hand 
corner is L’Aléfroide; t the lower bar is formed by the Créte 
du Pelvoux, terminated by the truncated cone of the Grand 
Pelvoux itself. The upper cavity in the letter is filled by 


- the Glacier Blanc, the lower by the Glacier Noir, The former 


sweeps round the Créte de I’Encula, and brings its pure white 
cliffs into strange contrast with the moraine-covered slopes of 
its neighbour. The Pointe des Ecrins, being formed by the 
union of three ridges, may be considered as a triangular pyra- 
mid; with two sides of precipitous rock, and the third of steep 
snow. 


* Called also the Pointe des Arcines, and identical with the Montagne 
d’Oursine, of Bourcet. M. E. de Beaumont (‘Annales des Mines,’ 
83me sér., tom. 5) and Professor Forbes (‘ Norway and its Glaciers’) 
speak of the Pointe des Ecrins as forming part of the Pelvoux, and are 
unaware that it is eg only a synonym for the Montagne d’Oursine. 
There is a beautiful chromo-lithograph of the mountain (under the 
name of M. d’Oursine) in that most interesting paper on ‘ Dauphiné,’ 
subjoined to ‘ Norway and its Glaciers.’ 

+ This word is spelt Ailefroide by the ‘ Etat Major Frangais.’ 
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Mr. W. Mathews and myself, accompanied by Jean Bapti 
Croz and his brother Michel Auguste (one of Mr. Tuckett’s 
guides), arrived at Claude Giraud’s ee in Ville Val Louise 
on the evening of August 24. Unhappily it was Sunday, and 
the Salle was filled with peasants, who made those demoniacal 
noises by which hilarity is ordinarily expressed in the French 
Alps. Not easily shall I forget one gaunt old fellow, who, for 
an hour or two, kept up an almost incessant clamour, somethi 
like the how] of a broken-down foxhound troubled with asthma, 
and drove us to the verge of desperation. I suppose it was a 
song, but nothing could be inferred from the changeless ex- 
pression of his face, except, perhaps, that his wine did not agree 
with him. The landlord, however, was very attentive, and his 
cuisine, for Dauphiné, commendable. Hunger appeased, we fled 
from the noise to the open air, and, looking up to the bright stars, 
were surprised to see, a little above the Great Bear, the pale 
misty light of a large comet. An hour or so passed pleasantly 
in watching and speculating on this unexpected sight, and then, 
rather loath, we turned into a long narrow room at the back of 
the house, in which were two beds. They /ooked inviting, but 
I draw a veil over the horrors of that night. I did thiok I 
knew something about fleas, but I found there were experiences 
beyond any that I had hitherto reached. Let me not, however, 
seem to take away the landlord’s character. I am sure that he 
does his best to entertain travellers, but at present he has so 
few of the better class that he cannot afford to reserve a room 
for them. He told us that, not many days before, he had been 
obliged to let an ‘individu trés-malpropre’ occupy my bed, 
and that though after the man’s departure, he and his wife 
had had a ‘ chasse,’ and caught ‘ beaucoup des puces et des 
punaises,’ till they thought they had cleared the covers, some 
must have been left. From the anxiety he displayed to 
satisfy our wants, I believe that in a few years, with proper 
encouragement, he will make his auberge all that need be 
desired. ’ 

Our attention was attracted early next morning by the 
sound of many voices singing, and on looking out of the 
window we saw a long procession wending its way up the 
valley. Both sexes took part in it, the men walking first, clad 
in a sort of white bed-gown, girt about the waist, and the 
women with large white veils thrown over their heads. Banners, 
maces, and crosses were carried at intervals, and here and there 
one or two curés walked near them. All chaunted a sort of 
litany as they went, which, at a distance, produced a good 
effect. The procession must have been more than a quarter 
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of a mile long. Presently another, a smaller one, appeared, 

but this time the dresses were black. Their object was a 
ilgrimage to the church at Claux, to pray for rain, very little 
ving fallen during the summer. 

Breakfast over, a stock of provisions added to the ‘ gigot de 
mouton’ we had purchased at Guilestre, and a porter engaged 
to carry them, we started up the valley for the chalets of 
Aléfroide. I know of few pleasanter walks than this. The 
path winds up and down among rocks overgrown with moss 
and fern, and shaded with trees; the torrent foams below, 
and the ¢ buttresses of the Pelvoux tower in front. 
From Ville Val Louise to Claux, the valley is thickly populated 
and well cultivated, abounding in orchards of apple, cherry, 
and walnut trees. We pa by the first procession on its 
return home, our desires, as well as our direction, bein 
exactly opposed to theirs. Our guides expressed spatial 
opinions on the subject of processions, and hinted that the curé 
did not order one till he saw the barometer falling. We got 
a little out of our way on leaving Claux, by forgetting to turn 
to the left and cross the stream, and so had to retrace our 
steps. 

Beyond Claux the path becomes more rugged, and the scenery 
wilder. Here’and there the rocks are rounded by the pressure of 
glaciers long since melted away—memorials of the time when 
the ice-streams of the Pelvoux flowed down the Val Louise out 
into the valley of the Durance. We push on, till at last 
we come out Oe the side of a limpid stream, on to the well- 
remembered little plain on which stand the chalets of Alé- 
froide. We halt a few minutes to examine the produce of the 
fields; rye, oats, potatoes, and cabbages grow, and to all a 

pearance flourish there, though the spot is 4,937 feet above the 
sea, and at the very foot of the Pelvoux. We examine the old 
stone wall, close to the chalet, in which we had formerly found 
Asplenium Germanicum, and are again successful in discover- 
ing one small plant, with quantities of Septentrionale. Here 
the valley divides,* we turn to the right, and are at once on 
new ground. No words can describe the grandeur of this side 
of the Pelvoux, as it rises precipitously some 7,000 feet above 
the ravine, crag above crag, and pinnacle above pinnacle, 


* The left-hand branch, or Vallon de Sapiniére, on the S. of the 
Pelvoux, leads to the Col de Selé, Mr. Tuckett’s new pass to La 
Bérarde, and the right-hand branch, or Vallon de St. Pierre, on the N. 
- the Pelvoux, leads to the junction of the Glacier Blanc and Glacier 

oir, 
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streaked here and there with snow, and wreathed with festoons 
of broken glacier. At the head of the valley is a small 
open plain, called the Pré de Madame Carle, covered with 
fragments of stone, among which the beautiful pink ite of 
the district is conspicuous, and intersected by fhe many 
branches of the streams that issue from the glaciers. These it 
was necessary to cross, in order to gain the right bank of the 
Glacier Blanc, as Mr. Tuckett had in vain attempted to reach 
the gite, for which we were bound, by the other bank. 

Our porter was not superior to the general law of incapability 
that distinguishes the natives of these valleys, and | far 
behind, sorely puzzled by the smaller streams. At last he came 
to the largest, which had given us some trouble. Here he 
halted for a time, and we began to fear that the bread, which 
was in his sac, would not make its appearance at lunch, unless 
we went for it. At last, after much deliberation, he converted 
himself into a Highlander, and waded across, to the intense 
amusement of our guides, who paid him many compliments on 
his strength and skill in crossing such dangerous torrents. 

At the foot of the Glacier Blanc is a Feantiful ice cavern. 
While admiring it, we received a practical hint upon the wisdom 
of keeping our distance, by seeing a few tons of ice fall from 
the roof without any previous warning. Our lunth finished, we 
began to mount the right bank of the Glacier Blanc. The sun 
was intensely hot, but the views of the Pelvoux, Créte de la 
Bérarde, and Pointe des Ecrins were magnificent. Our porter 
now began to groan ‘ Je ne puis plus marcher,’ and implored us 
to ‘rabattre quelque chose,’ and dismiss him. This, of course, 
we could not do, but were at last obliged to take the greater 
part of his load from him and carry it ourselves. On arriving 
at the side of the glacier, he refused to venture on the ice. 
This difficulty, at Mathews’ suggestion, was solved by our 
rushing on to it in a body, without paying any attention to 
him. As his wages were in our pockets, he soon followed us, 
and once on, was soon restored by the cool air and easy walking. 
We arrived at Mr. Tuckett’s gite at3.40 p.m. It is a huge 
mass of rock that has fallen so as to make a sort of tunnel about 
eight feet by six. We at once set to work, built up the 
narrow end with stones, filled the crevices with moss and turf 
to exclude the wind, spread sods on the floor, and soon made 
quite a luxurious little cabin. 

The view from the door is magnificent. In front, the ran 
of the Pelvoux is seen across the two glaciers, and over the 
lower part of the Créte de l’Encula. The two highest peaks 
are the most prominent; next comes that singular peak, which 
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hitherto I had fancied must be the Aléfroide, but which I now 
saw was quite a separate mountain. Seen from Guilestre, or 
from anywhere near the Col du Glacier Blanc, it resembles a 
house with two wings and a gabled centre rising above them. 
Its height is, 12,845 feet. After the Matterhorn, it is the 
most remarkable mountain in the Alps. Next comes a crag 
like an upraised hand, 11,772 feet (?), and then the huge 
block of the Aléfroide, 12,878 feet. To the left of the Pel- 
voux we looked over the Val Louise, and the hills on the 
other side of the Durance, to the snow-streaked créte of the 
Pointe des Orches. We had each carried a bundle of dry 
juniper wood across the glacier, and our guides, 4 diligent 
search, found some more in the neighbourhood of our gite, 
so, after watching one of the most glorious sunsets I have 
ever had the good fortune to behold, we lighted a fire, and 
spreading a macintosh below and a plaid over us, fell fast 
asleep. 
e left our gite at 4.35 a.m. on the 26th, and for some time 
kept to the rocks. After we had proceeded a little distance, 
the range of the Pelvoux corresponded exactly with the reverse 
of the outline I had taken at Guilestre, thus confirming in the 
most satisfactory manner the conclusions I had formed the 
evening before. The Pointe des Ecrins now came into sight, 
rising from the smooth wide fields of névé that form the upper 
yart of the Glacier Blanc. This side is a mass of steep snow, 
roken here and there into tremendous ice-cliffs and séracs, 
and terminated by two s; one, the higher, on the left, a 
triangle of steep ice, with two rocky arétes, divided here and 
there by projecting ridges of rock ; the other a dome of snow. 
There are, in reality, three peaks to the mountain—(A) 13,462 
feet, (B) 13,396 feet, (C) 13,058 feet. Of these I believe 
that a and B are seen just on the left of the Grand Pelvoux, 
from a point on the road to Queyras, about a mile above 
Guilestre. From the foot of the Glacier Noir, a only is dis- 
tinctly visible. The two points seen from Les Etages, in the 
Val de St. Christophe, are B and c, A being probably con- 
cealed by the former. From the Glacier Blanc, 4 and c are 
seen. 

It was evident that it would not be easy work to thread 
the labyrinth of crevasses which scarred the side of the moun- 
tain, and masses of broken ice strewn here and there over the 
slopes showed that avalanches were common, and warned us 
to keep our distance. At last, however, we determined on 
trying a slope on the right-hand side, and advanced up the 
glacier towards this point, leaving on our right the ascent 
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to the Col du Glacier Blanc. Here and there a long crevasse, 
too wide for a jump, obliged us to make a détour, the snow 
being in bad order and the bridges untrustworthy; but in 
general the surface of the glacier was but little broken, and 
walking was easy. On arriving at the foot of the mountain 
we halted for breakfast, and at 7.33 a.m. began the attack in 
real earnest. 

For the next two hours our work was monotonous and 
fatiguing. We kept zigzagging up very steep slopes, now 
and then, fora change, cutting up an ice wall or walking 
along a narrow ridge with a steep incline on one side and a 
large crevasse on the other. The snow was in the worst 
possible order, an incoherent powder more than a foot deep, 
covered by a thin frozen crust, and resting in many places 
on hard ice. The first man had to stamp heavily to break a 
step, the second, however careful he might be, was almost sure 
to slip a little and break the holes into one, so that the third 
either floundered most uncomfortably in a sort of gully or had the 
labour of making a fresh set of steps. However, we pushed on, 
and our hopes each moment rose higher and higher; even the 
cautious Michel committed himself so far as to cry, ‘ Ah, malheu- 
reux Ecrins, vous serez bientét morts,’ as we addressed ourselves 
to the last slope leading up to the foot of the final cone. The 
old proverb about ‘many a slip’ was, however, to prove true on 
this occasion. Arrived at the top of this slope, we found that 
we were cut off from the peak by a formidable bergschrund, 
crossed by the rottenest of snow bridges. We looked to the 
right and to the left to see whether it would be possible to get 
on either aréte at its extremity ; but instead of rising directly 
from the snow as they appeared to do from below, they were 
terminated by a wall of rock some forty feet high. There was 
but one place where the bergschrund was narrow enough to 
admit of crossing, and there a cliff of ice had to be climbed, 
and then a path to be cut up a steep slope of snow, before the 
aréte could be reached. At last, after searching in vain for 
some time, Michel bade us wait a little, and started off to 
explore the gap separating the highest peak from the snow 
dome on the right, and see if it were possible to ascend the 
rocky wall. Presently he appeared, evidently climbing with 
difficulty, and at last stood on the aréte itself. Again we 
thought the victory was won, and started off to follow him, 
Suddenly he called to us to halt, and turned to descend. In 
a few minutes he stopped. After a long pause he shouted to 
his brother, saying that he was not able to return by the way he 
had ascended. Jean was evidently uneasy about him, and for 
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some time we watched him with much anxiety. At length, he 
began to hew out steps in the snow along the face of the peak 
towards us. Jean now left us, and making for the ice cliff 
mentioned above, chopped away until, after about a quarter of 
an hour’s labour, he contrived somehow or other to worm 
himself up it, and began to cut steps to meet his brother. 
Almost every step appeared to be cut right through the snowy 
crust into the hard ice below, and an incipient stream of snow 
came hissing down the sides of the peak as they dug it 
away with their axes. Michel could not have been much 
more than 100 yards from us, and yet it was full three 
quarters of an hour before the brothers met. This done, 
they descended carefully; burying their axe-heads deep in the 
snow at every step. We were heartily rejoiced to see them 
once more in safety, and not sorry to be able to move, for 
though there was a fine view of La Meije and of Mont Blanc, 
it was very cold and uncomfortable. 

Michel’s account was that he had reached the aréte with great 
difficulty, and saw that it was practicable for some distance, 
in fact, as far as he could see; but that the snow was in a 
most dangerous condition, being very incoherent and resting 
on hard ice; that when he began to descend in order to tell us 
this, he found the rocks so smooth and slippery that return was 
impossible, and that for some little time he feared that he 
should not be able to extricate himself, and was in considerable 
danger. Of course the aréte could have been reached by the 
way our guides had descended, but it was so evident that their 
judgement was against proceeding, that we did not feel justified 
in urging them on. We had seen so much of them that we 
felt sure they would never hang back unless there was real 
danger, and so we gave the word for retreating. An ob- 
servation made with. my aneroid gives (after applying a 
probable correction) 12,936 feet as the height of the point 
at which we turned back, so that we were about 525 feet 
below the summit. We could have easily ascended the snow 
dome, which rose some 120 feet above us; but as the guides 
had just had such a hard piece of work, and time was an 
object, I did not propose it, consoling myself with the hope 
that I should get nearly the same view to the south from the 
Col des Ecrins below. This was not the case, and I now 
greatly regret that I did not mention it, as it must command 
a fine view of the range between the Val Godemar and the 
Val de Veneon. We expected to have some trouble with 
the snow in our descent, supposing that the heat of the sun 
would have made it softer and perhaps more dangerous. 
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Fortunately, we were mistaken, and we consequently de- 
scended with great rapidity, and reached the foot of the 
mountain in three-quarters of an hour, just half the time 
we had supposed it would take us. Here we halted for 
lunch. As soon as my hunger was appeased, I set off alone 
for the Col des Ecrins, which was some seven or eight minutes’ 
walk from us across the glacier. To my disappointment very 
little was to be seen, but by climbing some distance up the 
sharp rocks on the right of the col, 1 got a view down the 
Vallon de Bonne Pierre into the Val de St. Christophe, 
and of a mountain which I believe to be the Téte de Lora- 
noure, 10,961 feet. The couloir down which Mr. Tuckett 
descended looked very uninviting. After a hasty sketch, and 
an observation with my aneroid, i set off after my party, and 
soon overtook them. We arrived at the foot of the lateral 
glacier leading to the Col du Glacier Blanc in an hour. This 
is easily re ised from near Guilestre by a round patch 
of rock etitakieg through the middle of the ice. We reached 
the summit of the col in a little less than an hour, and thinking 
that our labours were nearly over, spent an hour and a 
quarter there in sketching and observing the barometers. The 
crags proved rather more difficult than we had been led to expect, 
and at last, instead of the easy snow-slope, which, when Mr. 
Tuckett descended in July, had united the cliffs to the 
glacier below, we found a precipice. We were therefore 
obliged to descend a very ugly cheminée that cost us much time 
and trouble. Night was coming on fast, and the glacier was 
at first steep and much broken by crevasses. t length, 
after some little difficulty, we extricated ourselves, and run- 
ning over the smooth ice, took to the moraine, and succeeded 
in getting clear of it just when it became too dark to see objects 
distinctly. As the night was fine and the chalets uninviting, 
we decided to push on to Villard d’Aréne or La Grave. Michel 
found the narrow track with wonderful skill, although it was 
at times very dark. Near the mouth of the valley the path 
suddenly disappeared, the Romanche having destroyed it. 
We had, therefore, to crawl along a steep bank just above 
the water, Michel now and then lighting a match to look for 
holes for our feet. The soil was so crumbly that we were 
frequently upheld by the points of our alpenstocks alone. We 
gained the ‘ grande route,’ passed by Villard d’Aréne, through 
several tunnels, and at last reached La Grave at 10.30 P.M. 
after an excursion of eighteen hours. 
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Tue Cor veLtLe Loccre.* By J. A. Hupson, B.A. 


N the 11th of August, 1862, I crossed the Monte Moro 
with my friend Mr. W. E. Hall, from Saas to Macugnaga, 
with the intention of effecting a e between the Signal 
Kuppe and the Pizzo Bianco to Aline The weather, which 
-had been unfavourable for some days previously, seemed at last 
to have become settled; and we reached Lochmatter’s hotel 
full of hope for the morrow. Lochmatter eagerly accepted our 
proposition that he should try the new pass with us, and 
a upon us also to engage his brother Alexandre. 
e started at 4 a.m. by the light of a lovely moon, and 
ascended slowly to the Belvédére, where we took to the glacier 
for a short time, and walked along a troublesome moraine. 
We soon, however, set foot on terra firma again, and proceeded 
over rocks and débris till we came to the chalet of Pedriolo, 
where a halt was unanimously called to imbibe milk. 
At 6.30 A.M. we again got under weigh, and scrambled down 
a slippery moraine on to a gently-ascending slope of glacier, 
which presented no difficulties, and allowed us to proceed very 
rapidly. The view from this point was very grand and im- 
posing. On our right was the summit of Monte Rosa, rising 
so abruptly as to seem almost directly overhead; on the ex- 
treme left was the Pizzo Bianco; and in front we saw a mass 
of very steep and broken glaciers, at the top of which was an 
ice-slope, leading up to the col we hoped to reach. On the 
right of the glacier huge precipices of dark rocks stood boldly 
forward, which did fem. km at all inviting, but up which Loch- 
matter told us our way would lie. We worked up the glacier 
to the left of the rocks, winding in and out among the cre- 
vasses, till they became so intricate that we were obliged to 
attack the rocks. To do this, however, it was necessary to 
a very awkward bergschrund, which required great care ; 
ut eventually we were all safely landed on the other side at 
8.30 a.m. After a short halt, we commenced our climb up a 
series of steep rocky couloirs, plentifully sprinkled with loose 
slippery shale, and agreeably diversified by falling stones, which 
reminded me very forcibly of the Col de Sonadon. Half-way 
up we halted, to refresh the inner man, for twenty minutes, 
and then, with fresh vigour, we resumed our arduous climb. 
At 11.15 A.M. we bade adieu to the rocks with great pleasure, 
and threaded our way among some magnificent séracs, keeping 


* The route is marked on the map inserted at page 50. 
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rather to the left till 12.45 p.m., when we came to a large 
bergschrund, above which a slope of hard ice led straight up to 
the col. The inclination of this slope could not have been less 
than fifty degrees, and great caution was necessary to avoid a 
slip, the consequences of which would have been very serious. 
Alexandre Lochmatter led the way, cutting large roomy steps, 
and his brother brought up the rear. One by one we crossed 
a frail bridge, and slowly mounted the slope, till, after seventy- 
four steps had been cut, we reached some projecting rocks ; 
and in a few moments our object was attained, and we stood 
upon the summit of the pass. 

On our left was a snow aréte leading up to a peak, which 
Lochmatter said was called Cima del Pizzo, and which we 
could easily have reached had there been sufficient time; but 
as it was 1.25 p.m., we thought it better to rest content with 
what we had done. The various peaks of Monte Rosa were all 
our near neighbours, and behind us the Strahlhorn peered above 
the rocks of the Weissthor; but on the south side some ob- 
stinate clouds provokingly interfered with our view. We 
attacked our provisions with Alpine appetites, and washed them 
down with some generous Malaga wine, for which we after- 
wards found, on settling with Lochmatter, that we had to pay 
very handsomely. We thought of calling our new pass the 
*Col d’Alagna;’ but having heard that a passage had been 
made a few weeks previously from Alagna to Zermatt by 
Mr. George, we thought that name might be already appro- 
priated, and decided to call it the Col delle Loccie, from the 
peak immediately on the left, whose best known name is Mon- 
tagne delle Loccie. Its local appellation, as I have said, is the 
rather unmeaning one of Cima del Pizzo; and in various maps 
I find it called Vonflue, Cima del Pisse, and Montagne delle 
Locecie, from which I have selected the last as the most familiar 
to Alpine travellers, and also the most convenient for giving a 
name to the pass. 

We quitted the summit at 2.35 p.m., having left our names, 
inscribed ‘more alpino, on a slip of paper inserted in an 
empty bottle. The descent presented few difficulties; there 
were one or two troublesome crevasses on the upper part of 
the Sesia glacier; but they did not detain us long, and we 
bore off to the left, leaving the glacier when it became = 
cipitous, and descending rapidly down some grass slopes, which 
eventually landed us in the lovely Val Sesia. As we were 
traversing these slopes, a chflet suddenly came in view, which 
immediately conjured up in our minds visions of any quantity 
of delicious draughts of rich milk; but, alas! the fair pro- 
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prietress was absent, and the door was locked. Alexandre 
stood and scratched his head: suddenly a bright idea came 
into it. He inserted the point of his axe between two of 
the stones forming the side of the chilet, and thus made a 
perch, by standing on which he was able to put his arm 
through the window, and dip a succession of leathern cups into 
a large bowl of niedl, wicks fortunately was placed close to it. 
Having satisfied our thirst, we deposited some money to 
compensate for what we had abstracted, and were just de- 
ng, when the old lady who kept the establishment made 
er appearance. She seemed rather astonished at our pro- 
ceedings; but, on seeing the cash, her face brightened up, 
and she thought it all a very good joke. 

We proceeded without halting till we came to Alagna, which 
we reached at 7 p.M., having had a most satisfactory and en- 
joyable walk of exactly fifteen hours. We gave forty francs 
to Franz Lochmatter and thirty to his brother, with which 
they did not seem over well satisfied, and said they would 
not cross the pass again under fifty francs. We had, unfor- 
tunately, not agreed upon the price to be paid beforehand, as 
we ought to have done, and I am sure we gave them too much. 
This pass offers an agreeable alternative to the monotonous 
route over the Turlo; and I am certain that no one crossing 
it in fine weather will regret the exchange. I would advise 
travellers to take it from Macugnaga, as the ice-slope at the 
summit would not be easy to descend from the opposite side. 
Besides, all maps with which I am acquainted lay down the 
head of the Val Sesia so incorrectly, that it would not be hard 
to make mistakes in ascending from Alagna, and so find oneself at 
a wrong point on the ridge. The two Lochmatters are well up to 
their work, and I can recommend them for this pass, but they 
set rather an exorbitant value on their services. We had no 
means of accurately determining the height of the col, but we 
could plainly see that the Weissthor was below us by several 
hundred feet, and therefore we must have attained an elevation 
of at least 12,000 feet. 


ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN IN WINTER, 
By Tuos. SS. Kennepy. 


| Res the summers of 1858 and 1860 I had surveyed the 
Matterhorn from various points. From Breuil all access 
to the summit appeared to me to be out of the question, and 
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this was confirmed by the aspect of the mountain from the 
upper part of the Zmutt glacier. For there it appears that 
although the climber may, without serious difficulty, arrive at 
the base of the final pyramid, yet the southern side of that 
pyramid is for some hundred feet almost perpendicular, and 
evidently inaccessible. Another ridge, running downwards 
from the almost level summit towards the Dent Blanche, is cut 
short by that vast hollow in the rock so well seen from 
Zermatt; and from this secondary glaciers stream, to venture 
beneath which would be madness. Thus it appeared that the 
only route offering a chance of success was the northern or 
Héroli ridge. The upper portion is tremendously steep; a 
body falling from it would not be arrested until it reached the 
moraines of the glacier of Zmutt, 6,000 feet below. But 
even in July and August snow lies there thickly, and black 
rocks jut their heads through, and where snow can lie a man 
may generally cut his steps and ascend. Careful examinations 
with the telescope convinced me, however, that the greatest 
obstacles would be found at a point considerably below the 
pyramid. There are long unweathered sheets of rock, very 
frequently covered with thin glassy ice from the drippings 
from above, and presenting of all things the most insuperable 
difficulties to the climber. Indeed, I did not see how, even 
with the aid of long ladders, they could be surmounted, till it 
struck me that in winter they might perhaps be found covered 
with snow; and this was partially the consideration that led me 
to Zermatt in January 1862. 

One evening I arrived in Sion, having travelled two nights 
and days from Bohemia. Heavy rains had fallen for some 
days previously in the Valais, rapid mountain torrents had 
been formed, and portions of the Simplon road had been 
rendered impassable to the diligence. I waited a day, and 
next evening a light carriage was sent forward with the mails 
and some passengers. Beyond Tourtemagne the bottom of 
the valley had been converted into a lake, and the carriage 
splashed through several miles heavily. We arrived at Visp 
after midnight, having taken much beyond the usual time to 
perform the distance. I left my luggage with the innkeeper, 
and set forward early next morning to Zermatt. As far as 
Stalden all went well, but a little beyond the village the road 
is carried along the side of a steep hill, and here the devasta- 
tion commenced. Masses of débris had fallen from above and 
choked the road, and frost had so disintegrated the stonework 
that in places many yards had fallen away. The little rills, so 
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themselves over the path in sheets of slippery ice, and the 
hills were laborious and difficult to traverse. Beyond Tisch 
all was hidden in snow. The roar of the Vispbach—for winter 
seemed to have no effect in diminishing its supplies—became 
gradually hushed ; it was bridged over with snow, and only an 
occasional black hole through the crust betrayed the stream 
beneath. Pine trees and branches lay strewed about in con- 
fusion, landslips had frequently happened, and I crossed the 
remains of four avalanches. Just before entering the basin 
of Zermatt the valley narrows, and the Vispbach forces its way 
tumultuously through a rocky channel at the bottom. At this 
point a wonderful scene awaited me. Two tremendous ava- 
lanches, one from the Mettelhorn, the other from a spur of 
the Tiischhorn, had rushed downwards and poured themselves 


‘into the valley. The mass lay 200 feet thick; I could have 


walked at that elevation across the valley on an almost level 
causeway. ‘The snow had been rolled into round hard balls, 
and caused me no little trouble to scramble over. On reaching 
the inside I found marks of a recent inundation in the basin, 
caused by the damming back of the glacier torrents until they 
had been able to cut themselves a channel through the em- 
bankment. It was dark when I entered Zermatt, and the 
village presented a scene of almost utter desolation. Snow lay 
thickly on roofs and window sills, and long icicles depended 
from the spouts and rafters. Not a person was in the streets, 
hardly a light in the houses, and the two inns were barred up 
and forsaken. I went to the clergyman’s cottage, and, after 
recovering from his first astonishment, the good man gave me 
a hearty welcome and a lodging. F 

During the evening I sent for Peter Perren to make arrange- 
ments, and started early on Monday morning up to the Hornli. 
At the foot of the ascent are some chalets, inhabited in summer 
by herdsmen. These were filled with sheep and goats, closely 
crowded, for during winter the animals never leave their stables. 
Up to this point a narrow path through the snow had been 
kept open by people coming daily to feed their cattle ; but thence 
we had to break fresh ground. The snow was dry and floury, 
covered with a thin icy crust, which broke under our weight. 
Though our poles were 3ft. 6in. in length, we plunged them 
in to the head before touching ground, and at every step we 
sank to the bottom. The work became severe; we took the 
lead alternately, changing every fifteen minutes. And now, as 
we wound slowly along the edge of the woods, the pines pre- 
sented an aspect particularly beautiful. Laden with snow they 
waved heavily in answer to the occasional breaths of air, while 
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their slender tops, bent over by the unusual weight, nodded 
drowsily in a manner which harmonised admirably with the scene. 
We rested awhile, leaning against a convenient trunk, for the 
labour was enormous, and then breasted the steepest portion of 
the hill. Standing for a moment and panting for breath, we 
had turned to admire the gradually increasing view of the 
Mischabel, when a dull booming sound, like the distant firing 
of cannon, occurred behind us. Well we knew what it was, 
and turned instinctively, thrusting down our poles for anchor- 
age. The snow gave way a few yards above, breaking from 
the additional weight, and then moved in a mass slowly down- 
wards; but as we stood on the highest portion of the knoll, it 
parted beneath our feet, otherwise we might have been carried 
off by an avalanche. Several times that ominous booming sound | 
was repeated, but the snow, having relieved itself, did not start 
more than a few inches, 

At 2 P.M. we turned homewards, promising ourselves that, 
when the night frost had hardened our steps, the next day’s 
work would be lighter ; and, sliding and tumbling, we were soon 
at the bottom. He old Peter Taugwalder met us, evidently 
wishing for work, and I engaged him, for two men would be 
necessary for the next day’s expedition. In the evening we 
ransacked the village for provisions. No fresh meat was to 
be had, and hardly any bread, save the hard black stuff used 
by the peasants. Blankets and a saucepan were provided, and 
next morning we set off again, a large section of the village 
turning out to see the departure. We were heavily laden, and 
had some difficulty in ascending the snow steps. But from the 
brow of the hill the work was lighter: the wind sweeping over 
the plateau had bared the knolls from snow, and along these 
we wound our way slowly upwards. Late in the afternoon 
we arrived at the Schwarzsee, and set to work immediately 
to render the little chapel there habitable for the night. 
Deep snow-drifts lay all around the building, and snow had 
also been driven inside through the crevices of the door and 
window. We cleared a space in the middle for our fire, ar- 
ranged the benches round, and built a fireplace with flat stones 
from the low wall outside. Perren found a log of wood lying 
in the snow; it was brought inside and hewn up with our ice- 
axes. Then a narrow path was trodden through the snow to 
the Schwarzsee, and a hole cut through the ice at which to 
draw water ; fortunately the lake was not frozen to the bottom. 
We lit a fire, and proceeded to make soup, if a decoction of 
water, cheese, and some very ancient dried meat may so be 
named, to while away the time. Later on we donned our 
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extra clothing; I crept into my bag, and we all disposed our- 
selves for rest. 

The smoke, finding but little outlet, was excruciating to my 
eyes, and prevented me long from sleeping; and my bag, al- 
though a perfect shield against all damp, was not impervious 
to the cold of the granite flag beneath. During the night 
the wind began to rise and to moan in fitful gusts around our 
shelter. At 4 A.M. weall rose and rekindled the fire, and had 
recourse again to the soup-making process. My minimum 
thermometer, hung outside the door, marked 9° Fahrenheit. 

At six a faint illumination began to appear over the Cima 
di Jazi and Weiss Thor; we clad ourselves warmly, and 
set forth. We waded in the dark, knee-deep, through the 
snow up to and over the Furgge Glacier, and, at the usual 
point, ascended the rocks of the Hérnli ridge. A sharp north 
wind greeted us as we looked over towards the Dent Blanche, 
and portions of mist scudded past at intervals, making me fear 
for the success of my enterprise. 

We turned to the left, and walked along the ridge directly 
towards the Matterhorn. A beautiful clear star shone out 
over his head as though it had been a beacon placed there to 
guide us. Slowly we toiled upwards, now round and now 
over the huge granite blocks so profusely strewn upon the 
lower part of this great ridge; still, as we ascended, the 
north wind blew fiercer and fiercer, and we were soon com- 

elled to deviate to the left, and to climb about twenty feet 
Sees the ridge on the eastern precipitous face of the mountain. 
The work was laborious: steps had to be hewn, loose gra- 
velly couloirs to be carefully crossed, and unsafe rocks to be 
avoided. Presently old Peter halted, announcing that he could 
not go farther; Perren looked upwards, and thought he could 
climb up again to the aréte. He left his knapsack and alpen- 
stock ; we planted ourselves firmly, to give him every assist- 
ance in case of a fall, and upwards he went, climbing with 
great coolness and certainty. I took his knapsack and followed, 
aided now by the rope from above; then the axes were drawn 
up, and lastly old Peter’s wild-looking head emerged above the 
rocks. Again the blast burst furiously upon us, almost sweeping 
us from-our legs. We crouched for a time behind a rock and 
enjoyed the prospect. And now, while battling with the 
fierce wind, and with the stern grey rocks of the Matterhorn 
in front, I felt that sweet consciousness of power which runs 
through a man when meeting a worthy adversary. We looked 
more like a party of Arctic sledgers upon the ice than men 
about to use every muscle in gymnastic exercises. My guides 
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were both heavily clad. I wore a great coat and belt in addi- 
tion to my usual dress, and a fur cap and a woollen scarf about 
my head; but such weather gives a man the strength of a 
giant, and no one seemed at the time to be conscious that he 
was doing more than ordinary work. 

Again we attacked the ridge, knowing, nevertheless, that 
the battle could not last long. We were all blue in the face, 
our fingers were numbed, so that we could scarcely cling to 
the ledges and crevices, and the body could not be flung from 
point to point with such speed and unerring certainty as is 
practicable in a warmer atmosphere. The wind whirled up the 
snow and spicule of ice into our faces like needles, and flat 
pieces of ice a foot in diameter, carried up from the glacier 
below, went flying past. Still no one seemed to like to be the 
first to give in, till a gust fiercer than usual forced us to shelter 
for a time behind a rock. Immediately it was tacitly under- 
stood that our expedition must now end; but we deter- 
mined to leave some memento of our visit, and after descending 
a considerable distance, we found a suitable place with loose 
stones of which to build a cairn. In half an hour a tower 6 feet 
high was erected; a bottle, with the date, was placed inside, 
and we retreated as rapidly as possible. We determined to 
go down the eastern slope, which at this point seemed to offer 
an easy descent to the basin of the glacier, and were thus 
almost perfectly sheltered from the wind. At the point of 
junction of the two glaciers we came upon a troublesome slope 
of ice, perhaps sixty feet long, which we could by no, means 
circumvent; but in half an hour this was safely passed, and we 
trudged slowly along the basin of the glacier back to the 
chapel. There we essayed to set things a little to rights, took 
up our baggage, and went downwards to Zermatt, where we 
received a kind reception and a good supper from the curé. 
Next day I descended to Visp, and on Saturday was in 
England. 


Tue Moéncu. By Courrs Trorrer, M.A. 


ae eps anything in the history of the high Alps is 
more unaccountable than the fact that the Ménch, the 
fourth in height of the Bernese peaks, has been almost entirely 
neglected — never, indeed, ascended by an Englishman. A 
short account of the attentions that have been paid to this noble 
mountain may perhaps induce some travellers in the ensuing 
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season to continue them, and enable us to report next winter 


that the last of the Oberland giants has at length felt an English 


foot on hissummit, There is a legend that a Countess, nation- 
ality uncertain, once ascended the Monch, and she undoubtedly 
published anaccountof heradventures: but the only authenticated 
ascent was by Dr. Porges, of Vienna,in 1858. That gentleman, 
with Christian Almer and Peter Bohren of Grindelwald, and 
others, slept at the Stiereck chalets, spent a whole day in 
ascending the Ménch-joch, and bivouacked under a rock some- 
where between the Monch and Trugberg. The next day they 
reached the summit, and returned to their rock, where they 
again spent the night, reaching Grindelwald again on the 
following afternoon. The weather was very bad, and the snow 
in a most unfavourable state, which must explain the extraordi- 
nary time requisite. From this time the Ménch remained 
untouched until the summer of 1862. Being lower than the 
Jungfrau and Finsteraarhorn, it was not so attractive to 
climbers starting from the A2ggischhorn, while the experience 
of the only successful ascent was not such as to tempt explorers 
from the side of Grindelwald. Last summer however we 
determined, while crossing the Ménch-joch to the A2ggischhorn, 
to try the Monch en route, should circumstances favour us. 

We left Grindelwald early in the afternoon of Thursday, 
July 24, and slept in the well-known cave on the side of the 
Eiger. As so often happens in mountain expeditions, we 
were later in getting off than we had intended, and it was four 
o’clock A.M. before we were clear of the cave. Our party 
consisted of the Rev. W. 8. Thomason, my brother, and myself, 
with Peter Bohren and two younger Grindelwald guides. As 
there was a good deal to carry, and we intended to make use 
of the ladder left by the party who had descended by the 
Ménch-joch from the Jungfrau-joch a day or two before, we took 
also a couple of porters as far as the col. The threatening 
evening had been succeeded by a cloudless night and morning, 
and we reached the col which connects the Ménch with the 
Viescher-grat without serious difficulty, at about 8 a.m. The 
shoulder of the Ménch which descends to this col is very steep, 
so we proceeded nearly on a level to the second col, joining the 
Ménch and Trugberg, which we reached in little more than half 
an hour from the Ménch-joch proper. After a halt for breakfast 
we commenced the ascent of the peak. Crossing a small berg- 
schrund we soon reached the rocks. These were rather steep, 
but not difficult, and we rose rapidly, the view to the south 
increasing in magnificence at every step. After a time, how- 
ever, they came to an end, and we arrived ata steep slope of ice 
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covered with hard snow, which it was impossible to climb 
except by cutting deep steps. The ridge, after rising steeply, 
became evidently nearly level for some distance before it joined 
a second patch of rocks higher up the mountain. We accord- 
ingly, instead of following the aréte, cut our way diagonally 
along the face of the slope, so as to reach the rocks by the most 
direct line. As, however, we were nearing them, after some 
two hours of tedious work with the axe, the sun began to soften 
the snow, and it was judged more prudent to turn directly up- 
wards and reach the aréte as soon as possible. The slope had 
been getting steeper and steeper, and closely resembled the last 
portion of the Wetterhorn. ‘The ridge was at last gained, and 
the whole view to the north—the Eiger, the Faulhorn range, 
and the valley of Grindelwald—burst upon us; Grindelwald 
itself was hidden by the shoulder of the Eiger. We had now 
to follow the ridge to the rocks, The distance was small, 
perhaps ten yards, but it was the most trying part of our day’s 
work. On our left was the formidable slope up which we had 
just come—on the right it was far steeper, I think quite as bad 
as the northern slope of the final peak of the Wetterhorn—the 
ridge itself fearfully narrow, and without the cornice which forms 
such a striking feature in the latter mountain. Slowly and 
carefully we all passed in safety, and, getting upon the rocks, 
sat down to rest and enjoy the view, which was one of the 
grandest I have ever beheld. It would take too long to 
describe it in detail, but any one familiar with the district 
can easily picture to himself its principal features. But we had 
to decide on what was to be done. Peter Bohren, who was one 
of the guides on the only previous ascent, had reached the 
summit in about two hours anda half from the col; we had 
caenly exceeded that time, and were by no means at the top 
—we had stilla long steep ridge to mount before reaching what 
appeared to be the highest point, but which, as we suspected 
at the time, and afterwards saw clearly, was separated from it 
by a ridge of considerable length though slight inclination. It 
was nearly noon, the snow was rapidly getting loosened from the 
underlying ice, and though we might probably reach the top, the 
descent would be most likely dangerous, if not impossible ; at 
least, the prospect of anight at the Faulberg with scanty wraps 
and failing provisions, was not a cheerful one, and we reluc- 
tantly determined to descend. When we got on to the steep snow 
we found that we had not turned too soon; the difference in 
its condition was already considerable; however, with care, we 
reached and passed the bergschrund without mishap, and set 
off down the glacier to the ASggisehhorn, which we reached 
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about 8.30, after a fatiguing, but (in spite of our partial disap- 
pointment) a most enjoyable day. I have no doubt that under 
tolerably favourable circumstances, the ascent from this side 
would present no very great difficulties, but it would be ad- 
visable to start very early from the Faulberg, or even to bivouac 
on the rocks of the Trugberg. It should also be attempted 
tolerably early in the season, as the slopes are long and steep, 
and in September, when they are doubtless often hard ice, 
would require an amount of step-cutting, which would render 
them practically impassable. 


Norr.—It may be useful to append to the above a few notes of an 
attempt made on the same day to ascend the Ménch from the Wengern 
Alp. Mr Moore and I, accompanied by Christian Almer and two other 
men, one carrying a ladder, left the inn on the Wengern Alp at 2.30 a.m- 
We crossed the Eiger glacier by lantern light, and proceeded to ascend 
the shaly slopes that in this quarter form the face of the mountain. Up 
this progress was rapid, and at 6 a.m. we had nearly reached the top 
of the huge buttress that divides the Eiger and Guggi glaciers. After a 
halt for breakfast at the top of the rocks, we cut about fifty steps up the 
steep slope of ice that formed as it were the the coping stone, and turn- 
ing directly towards the summit, walked up the buttress for some 
distance. Presently it narrowed to a mere kamm of hard ice, along 
which 250 steps had to be cut, which brought us to the junction of the 
buttress with the central mass of the mountain. Round this we worked 
our way to the right, over patches of rock intermixed with ice and 
snow, going in the direction of the Jungfrau-joch, but always ascending, 
till at 9.15 we again turned to the left towards the summit. Progress 
would have been easier in the course we had before been following, 
but overhanging glaciers made it too dangerous to be thought of. For 
more than three hours we toiled up a slope of the hardest ice 1 have 
ever seen, inclined at from 42° to 48°, till, a little before 12.30, we 
reached the spot, the sight of which from below had induced us to bring 
aladder. ‘This was a low precipice of ice, quite impassable without a 
ladder, and very awkward with one. With some difficulty we made the 
ladder firm, Almer ascended it, and reported that the slope above was 
steeper, and the ice if possible harder than below. We were just on a 
level with the Silberhorn, some 1,300 feet below the summit, and, as far 
as we could calculate, we had four or five hours’ work at least—700 or 800 
more steps to be cut—between us and the top. We could certainly have 
got up, the only really formidable obstacle was the one we were just sur- 
mounting, but we should have had to spend the night clinging on to 
an ice-step. Under these circumstances it was clearly right to turn at 
once, and not inflict any unnecessary toil on our noble guide, who had 
cut over 750 steps in hard blue ice, but was still unwearied and totally 
undaunted, whereas the other men betrayed extreme satisfaction at turn~ 
ing back, not to say fear of the position we were in. Accordingly, we made 
our way leisurely back to the inn, contented to think that our failure 
arose from no fault of ourselves or of luck, but merely from our having 
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attempted an impossibility, Last summer was so exceptional in the 
great scarcity of snow, that the Minch can hardly be said to have had 
a fair trial. With a reasonable amount of snow on the slopes which we 
found to be hard ice, I am fully convinced that the Ménch would be ac- 
cessible in one day from the Wengern Alp, and I trust that the present 
summer may prove this opinion correct. H. B. Georae. 


An ATTEMPT TO ASCEND THE LyskKAmm™ from the 
West. By A. W. Moore. 


ARLY in July, 1861, I arrived at Zermatt with Zacharie 
Cachat, unfettered by any engagement, and eager, like 
every mountaineer, for an expeditia over new pire Having 
weighed the claims of the various peaks still waiting to be 
attacked, we determined on trying the Lyskamm. Accord- 
ingly, I engaged Johann zum Taugwald to accompany us, and 
at 2.15 a.M. on Monday, July 8th, we started from the Riffel 
Inn. The weather was perfect: there was no moon, but the 
sky was thick with stars, and the comet was blazing away over 
the valley of St. Nicholas, lighting up the snowy peaks around 
with unearthly splendour. inden, the narrow path which 
leads down to the Gérner glacier is not the best place for com- 
bining rapid motion with Getiruticn of the beauties of nature, 
especially in the dark; and several awkward stumbles kept 
this disagreeable fact fresh in my memory, 

At 3.15 we reached the edge of the Gérner glacier, the pools 
in which were frozen hard, and crossed it to the point where 
the glacier of Monte Rosa and that of Les Jumeaux fall into the 
main stream. By this time the sun had risen, and we called a 
halt to discuss the route by which the Lyskamm should be 
attacked ; Cachat and I knew nothing of the ground, and we 
therefore left the matter to Taugwald. At his recommendation, 
we determined to make the assault by the Glacier des Jumeaux. 

Having put on the rope, we accordingly made for the left 
bank of that glacier, close under the black crags of the Schwarz- 
berg, and soon found ourselves in the midst of a troublesome 
piece of ice navigation. The glacier was wonderfully broken up; 
indeed, I have nowhere seen finer séracs, except perhapsin ascend- 
ing the Jungfrau-joch. Although at this early period of the 
season the bridges were comparatively firm, the sage was 
difficult and exciting ; but Cachat led with med skill and 
sagacity, threading a way through mazes sometimes so appa- 
rently hopeless that we were almost tempted to retrace our 
steps, and try the Monte Rosa glacier; until, working dia- 
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gonally from the Schwarzberg towards the Lyskamm, we 
ane? emerged from the chaos, and at 6.15 halted for 
reakfast on firm snow, with no apparent difficulty for some 
distance in front of us. 
While engaged in this most agreeable of meals, we had 
plenty of time to look about us, and the result of our inspection 


_Wwas not encouraging. Although where we were sitting there 


was scarcely a breath of air, it was evident that up above a 
furious wind was raging, as, from the summits of the Twins, and 
from the aréte along which we should have to pass, the snow 
could be seen blowing away in clouds. Slightly discouraged, 
but by no means in despair, we resumed our march up the 
glacier, and for a considerable distance our progress was sin- 
gularly easy and pleasant; the slopes were not uncomfortably 
steep, the snow was in first-rate order, and the temperature of 
the air was just cool enough to render a sharp pace agreeable. 
But at length, having worked our way upwards in the direction 
of the Twins, we once more found the glacier considerably 
broken up, not into a system of tolerably regular crevasses as 
below, but into huge towers and pinnacles of ice. These 
appeared at first sight an insuperable bar to further progress in 
this direction, but after an infinity of trouble a passage was found, 
and the difficulties were gradually left behind. Steep slopes 
of hard snow succeeded, on which the axe occasionally came 
into play, but generally a good kick was sufficient to give 
footing; on cresting the last of these slopes, we found an 
abrupt drop of some 15 or 20 feet, with a crevasse at the 
bottom. The ridge was very narrow, so, straddling it, we worked 
along to a point where there was no crevasse, and dropping on 
to the soft snow which had drifted against the side of the ridge, 
stood, at 10.15 a.M., on the narrow plateau of snow stretching 
from the Twins to the Lyskamm, which has since been chris- 
tened by Mr. Wm. Mathews, the ‘ Col des Jumeaux.’ 

Having halted for a few moments, we turned to the left, to 
begin the serious part of the day’s work, and after a very few 
steps were encountered by the most violent north wind I have 
ever felt, which blew the snow in clouds about our heads, half 
blinding us; the slope in front became rapidly steeper, and the 
plateau gradually thinned off, until it became a mere knife- 
edge of snow; on the right, the slope fell with fearful steep- 
ness to the western arm of the Lys Glacier, and on the left to 
the Glacier des Jumeaux, which we had just quitted. Keeping 
just below the aréte, on the south side, we gained with diffi- 
culty a point where the ridge widened out sufficiently to allow 
us to stand on, instead of below, the actual edge. In front of 
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us stretched towards the great mass of the mountain the most 
remarkable aréte I have ever seen. It was not a knife-edge, 
like the one we had just passed, but a ridge probably about a 
foot and a half broad at the top, and as ah thinner lower 
down, so that to all appearance it would only require a more 
than ordinarily violent gust of wind to pom the whole upper 
portion fying down to the Lys Glacier. - 

The effect of this peculiar conformation was, that, in crossing, 
it would be necessary to keep on the very summit, exposed to 
the full force of the wind, instead of a little below on either 
side in comparative shelter. But by this time the violence of 
the wind had increased to such a degree, that it was only by 
driving our alpenstocks firmly into the snow, that we could 
keep our footing where we were standing; and, on seeing the 
nature of the aréte in front of us, both the guides simultane- 
ously declared that in such a hurricane it would be madness to 
expose ourselves on it, and that we must therefore turn, 
Under any circumstances I could hardly have persevered 
against their expressed opinion; but, at the moment, the cold 
caused by the wind was so intense, and the feeling of physical 
discomfort so strong, that no thought of disputing their decision 
ever entered my mind, and my principal feeling was one of 
relief that the onus of giving up was removed from my 
shoulders. Accordingly, at 11.30, we turned our backs on 
the Lyskamm, which, ignorant of its approaching fall before 
Mr. Hardy’s party, doubtless chuckled at our defeat, and made 
our way down to the plateau. The height of the Col des 
Jumeaux is, 13,517 feet; the point where we turned is pro- 
bably about 500 feet above this, or more than 800 feet below 
the summit. 

The heat during the descent of the Glacier des Jumeaux 
was very great, and we could scarcely believe in the severity 
of the cold we had experienced on the aréte; but a glance 
upwards, where the snow was still blowing away in grand 
style, showed that the state of affairs there was not altered. 
The passage of the séracs was rather more difficult than in the 
morning, many of the bridges having fallen away, but they 
were passed at last, and we reached Zermatt at 5.30 P.M. 
I am very doubtful whether, under any circumstances, the 
ascent of the Lyskamm from the Col des Jumeaux is practi- 
cable, without descending some distance on the south side of 
the col, as has been suggested by Mr. Mathews. From the 
point where we turned I could see no clear way up the moun- 
tain, even had we been able to pass the aréte. Cachat and 
Taugwald, however, declared that, on a calm day, we could 
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have te up when once over that obstacle; and I believe that 
Mr. Tuckett, who made the same attempt in 1860, and was 
turned back by the dangerous condition of the snow, is of the 
same opinion. Of course, the peculiar conformation of the 
snow aréte described above, is not likely ever to be encountered 
again, as the weather causes almost daily variations in the 
state of snow, especially in such exposed places.. The Lyskamm 
will probably, however, always be climbed by the Monte Rosa 

lacier, since two successful ascents have proved that route to 
F at least possible; though it is so long and difficult, that an 
ascent by the way which we tried unsuccessfully, if practicable 
at all, cannot well be a more formidable undertaking. 


Tue GeoLogicaL Evmences oF THE ANTIQUITY OF Man. By Sr 
Cuartes Lyeit, F.R.S. Murray, 1863. 


1 would be beyond the scope of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ to discuss at any 

length the main subject of this valuable work; and we the more 
readily refrain from attempting to do so, as it would be impossible, within 
the limits to which we are necessarily restricted, to give an adequate idea of 
the amount of information which the author has brought to bear upon 
the geological records of pre-historic man. But in the course of his 
volume, Sir Charles Lyell has treated at some length on a matter which 
comes within our peculiar province; and a short account of what he 
has to tell us about the ancient glaciers of Europe, and especially of 
Switzerland, will not be out of place in these pages. 

At the present day, glacier systems, or permanent accumulations of 
snow and ice, relieving themselves by an outflow into lower regions, 
exist only in few localities in Europe. But among mountains where 
now the winter fall is melted away by the first breath of spring, and 
over vast districts around, we find indications of former ice action on a 
gigantic scale. These indications are of various kinds. Rocks are 
ground, rounded, polished, and striated, as by the friction of substances 
rubbed over them with enormous force; heaps of unstratified mud and 
more or less rounded stones, often striated like the rocks, are found in 
positions analogous to those of existing moraines; huge boulders are 
scattered at a distance from their parent rocks, and sometimes perched 
in a singular manner in positions such as we often find them placed in 
on the edge of a glacier, but which it seems impossible to account for 
in any other way. In addition to these phenomena of mountain regions, 
we find extending over the greater part of Northern Europe, boulders 
and unstratified beds of clay and stones, such as must be deposited 
in the ocean on the melting of the huge icebergs, which loaded with 
stones and débris crowd the waters and imperil the navigation of 
northern seas, 

There is evidence in the glacier traces found upon the highest 
mountains of Sweden that at one period the entire country was spread 
over with an uninterrupted coating of continental ice. The erratic 
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blocks scattered over the greater part of Northern Europe have been 
derived from Norway and Sweden, and a portion of the till and boulders 
of the eastern coast of England have had the same origin. 

Scotland, like Scandinavia, appears to have been at one time 
‘moulded in ice,’ and the Grampians to have been a centre from which 
erratic blocks were dispersed both northwards and southwards. The | 
remarkable phenomena known as the parallel roads of Glen Roy, 
horizontal ledges surrounding the valleys at elevations varying from - 
850 to 1156 feet above the sea, and manifestly at one time lake margins, 
are accounted for by supposing the lower parts of the valleys to have 
been closed by enormous glaciers descending from Ben Nevis. Simi- 
larly, the Cambrian and Welsh mountains were once glacier districts, 
and the centres of dispersion of erratics over the greater part of England. 

Most Alpine travellers are familiar with the indications which present 
themselves throughout Switzerland, of the enormous extension of the 
glacier system which must at one time have prevailed there. These are 
not merely confined to the valleys at the head of which existing glaciers 
are found; but remains of ancient moraines, roches moutonnées, and 
perched blocks may be traced over the whole of the plains, and abut to 
a considerable height against the chain of the Jura. In the year 1821, 

M. Venetz first called attention to these phenomena. M. C tier, 
in 1836, declared his opinion that the Alpine glaciers once reached 
continuously to the Jura. This theory, modified by the supposition of 
M. Agassiz that, instead of distinct and separate glaciers, the whole 
valley of Switzerland between the Alps and the Jura may at one time 
have been filled with ice, was adopted by Professor James Forbes in his 
‘Switzerland and its Glaciers,’ published in 1843. Sir Charles Lyell 
however, in 1841, conjointly with Mr. Darwin, supposed that the mo- 
rainic matter found on the slopes of the Jura had been transported 
by floating ice, at a time when the greater part of that chain, with the 
whole of the valley lying between it and the Alps, was submerged be- 
neath the séa. This theory was afterwards adopted by Sir R. Murchison. 

Further observations, the importance of which has been strongly urged 
by M. Guyot, have convinced Sir Charles that, startling as it be! 
appear, we must revert to the theory of Charpentier and 

account for the facts that are presented to us. M. Guyot has es 
that ‘ the Alpine erratics, instead of being scattered at random over the 
Jura and the great plain of Switzerland, are arranged in a certain and 
determinate order, strictly analogous to that which ought to prevail if 
they had once constituted the lateral, medial, and terminal moraines of 
great glaciers.’ 

The principal source of the great ice sea which has thus covered : 
nearly the whole of Switzerland appears to have been the valley of the { 
Rhone. Fed by the drainage of the greater part of the surface both of 
the Oberland and Pennine Alps, this great glacier seems to have poured 
an enormous volume of ice through the gap which divides the Dent de 
Midi and the Dent de Morcles, and issuing from this narrow vomitory 
to have spread like a fan over the whole of the plain country, rising on 
the sides of the Jura at Chasseron, immediately opposite, to a height of 
2015 feet above the lake of Neuchatel, and descending in opposite 
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directions to the neighbourhood of Geneva on the south-west, and 
Soleure on the north-east. The erratics found about Chasseron are 
stated to be derived from the southern side of the Rhone valley 
near Sion. Those which have reached Geneva come from the south of 

i The blocks which descended from the northern side of the 
Rhone were deposited along the face of the northern outlyers of the 
Bernese Alps; while those which started from the highest parts of the 
valley travelled to the extreme north-eastern extremity of the glacier, 
and are found about Soleure, having performed a journey of no less 
than 150 miles. 

This remarkable distribution of the débris would be alone almost 
conclusive in favour of the theory of glacier extension as against trans- 
portation by floating ice; but when taken in conjunction with the 
continual indications of glacier action over the whole country, and the 
absence of any contemporary beds of unequivocally submarine origin, 
carries complete conviction to the mind. It is another advantage of 
this theory that it does not require the height of the mountains to be 
diminished by some 4,000 feet, and thus render the increased cold more 
unaccountable. Sir Charles Lyell, indeed, appears now disposed to 
think with Charpentier that the Alps may have been higher, both 
absolutely and relatively to the Jura, than at present, but though this 
may have been the case, it does not seem to be necessarily required by 
any of the conditions of the problem. 

‘When we turn to the southern side of the Pennine chain we meet 
with phenomena of a similar character. There are unmistakable 
indications that the whole of the Alpine valleys were at one time 
occupied by glaciers down to the points where they debouch upon the 
great plain of the Po, and that in the neighbourhood of Turin, and to 
a still greater extent around Ivrea, the ice flowed out upon the plain 
itself, and spread over a considerable extent of ground, 

With regard to the history of the origin of these remarkable pheno- 
mena, the following is the account given by Sir Charles: — 

‘1st. There was a period when the ice was in its greatest excess, 
when the glacier of the Rhone not only reached the Jura, but climbed 
to the height of 2015 feet above the lake of Neuchatel.’ 

‘2nd. 'To this succeeded a prolonged retreat of the great glaciers 
when they evacuated not only the Jura and the low country between 
that chain and the Alps, but retired some way back into the Alpine val- 
leys. The geological formations of the ae period consist of stratified 
masses of sand and gravel. Their origin is evidently due to the action 
of rivers swollen by the melting of ice, by which the materials of parts 
of the old moraines were rearranged and stratified, and left usually 
at considerable heights above the level of the present valley plains.’ 

‘8rd. The glaciers again advanced and became of gigantic dimen- 
sions, though they fell far short of those of the first period. That of 
the Rhone, for example, did not again reach the Jura, though it filled 
the lake of Geneva and formed enormous moraines on its borders, and 
in many parts of the valley between the Alps and the Jura.’ 

‘4th. A second retreat of the glaciers took place, when they 
gradually shrank nearly into their present limits, accompanied by 
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another accumulation of stratified gravels, which form in many places 
a series of terraces above the alluvial plains of the existing rivers.’ 

Connected with the subject of glacier extension is another question, 
namely, as to the origin of the considerable lakes which are so commonly 
found in subalpine districts. M.de Mortillet advanced the opinion 
in 1859, that the lakes had existed before the glacier period, but had 
been filled up with alluvial matter, and then re-excavated by the action 
of ice upon the incoherent alluvial strata. In support of this view, he 
pointed out that at the lower end of the great Italian lakes are found 
ancient beds of stratified alluvium containing pebbles which have come 
from the higher Alpine regions, and which could not have reached their 
present position unless the bed of the lakes, supposing them to have 

isted, had previously been filled up. Professor Ramsay about the 
same time suggested that the lake basins were not of pre-glacial date, 
but had been excavated in soft miocene strata by the action of ice. 

These views are contested by Sir Charles Lyell, who bases his argu- 
ments on the position and direction of the lakes, and their entire absence 
in several areas where they ought to have existed if they had been 
produced by the cause assigned. He likewise asserts, contrary to 
Professor Ramsay, that alluvial deltas belonging to a pre-glacial period, 
are to be found on the borders of some of the lakes, especially that of 
Ziirich. He further argues that, inasmuch as the upper strata of ice 
move more rapidly than those at the bottom, if the lake basin 
were filled with ice, the discharge would be entirely effected by the 
superior and faster moving strata, and that the lowest would be 
motionless or nearly so, and would exert very little, if any, friction at 
the bottom. His own theory as to the origin of the lake basins is, that 
they have been caused by unequal movements of upheaval and subsi- 
dence at or about the glacial period. At the same time he admits that 
the ice has contributed to the effect in some degree, both by its direct 

wer in scooping out shallow basins where the rocks are of unequal 

dness, and indirectly by preventing cavities from being filled up 
with sediment and by heaping up mounds of moraine matter. 

Our limited space has compelled us to notice very briefly the author's 
views on these topics, and we must refer our readers to the work itself 
for a more complete exposition of them, as well as for his treatment of 
the question bearing directly on. the main subject of this interesting 
volume, as to the existence of human life on the earth during, or ante- 
eedent to, the glacial epoch. 

R. C. N. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue Cot pes Bovuguetins.—Towards the end of August 1862, Mr. 
Digby and I reached the chilet of Abricolla with the intention of pass- 
ing over to Prerayen by the Glacier de Mont Miné, and the saddle 
which the Federal Engineers have named in their map the Col des 
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Bouquetins. The distant view of the glacier—which is obtained from 
the Abricolla Alp—revealed, however, that a maze of séracs, broken to 
all seeming as much as those of the Col du Géant, stretch from Mont 
Miné to the Grandes Dents; the evening was too far advanced to allow 
of closer examination; it was a matter of some moment to cross the 
next day; we were ignorant of what might lie beyond the plateau 
which crowned the ice-fall ; and wé therefore unwillingly chose a more 
certain, but probably a less interesting route, by the western arm of the 
Glacier de Ferpécle. Its general direction is evident, the particular 
course may be infinitely varied, and it will probably be enough to say 
that the way lies up the middle of the glacier till progress is barred in 
front by ice cliffs, which are easily turned by a moraine descending 
from the upper level of the glacier. A belt of séracs follows, to thread 
which, when we passed, required a little tact; and finally an undulating 
tract of névé leads to the foot of a backbone of rocks, mingled with 
snow and ice slopes, which connects Mont Miné with the Téte Blanche. 
The point where we climbed the rocks is about one-third of the dis- 
tance between the former and the latter mountairi, and probably no 
better spot could be chosen; the slopes of Mont Miné itself are very 
inviting, but there would be a descent on the other side of several 
hundred feet, and again a fresh ascent to the level at which we gained 
the snow plateau of the Col des Bouquetins; while, were the ridge 
skirted till it almost loses itself in the névé near the Téte Blanche, a 
great circuit would be needlessly made. The rocks are of coarse red 
granite, steep, but affording firm hold. From their summit, which is 
the real col, a line should be taken to immediately under the Téte 
Blanche, where some débris fallen from its cliffs gives easy access to the 
snow field which lies above the rocks of the Col de Valpelline. The 
rest of the pass follows, of course, the well-known route down the 
Zardezan Glacier. 

It is not often that there is occasion to find fault with the map of 
Dufour, but I cannot refrain from pointing out the absolute absurdity 
of the dotted line with which the col has heen marked. It leads by an 
utterly impracticable ice cliff from a part of the glacier where no one 
ought to be, to another part equally out of the way; it can only mis- 
lead, and ought to be entirely disregarded. The Federal Engineers are 
also in error about the height of the col, no doubt because the highest 
point is not visible from the lower glacier. The rocks, when we*passed 
them, were clearly above the level of the Col d’Erin, and the plateau 
underneath is not more than fifty feet lower; it may therefore be 
assumed, even if the plateau be taken as the col, that the pass is more 
than 11,400 feet above the level of the sea. W. E. Hatt. 

Aupise Btways: II.—From St. Nicholas to Susten by the mountains. 
So good an account appears in Murray of the first portion of this 
route, that it is only necessary to add a few remarks on some points. 
It is a great pity that so many travellers pass through St. Nicholas, 
without stopping time enough to make the excursion to the chapel of 
Jung or Jungen, a white building on the summit of the cliff immediately 
overhanging St. Nicholas. It can be reached in two hours by a very 
steep path, in some parts a mere staircase cut in the rock, but practicable 
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I was told for mules, though I think riding down would be hardly safe. 
The view from the chapel is superb, comprising the Oberland, the 
Monte Leone, the Saas Grat traversed by the eye from base to summit, 
like the J from Murren, the Weisshorn towering overhead on 
the right, and the whole of the valley of the Visp, backed by the Monte 
Rosa range from the Lyskamm to the Theodule pass. I think the state- 
ment in Murray that Monte Rosa itself is visible is incorrect. A nice 
clean little inn has been built at Zmeiden in the Turtmann Thal, to 
which the path from St. Nicholas descends after crossing the col. It is 
charmingly situated, standing by itself in a green meadow on the bank 
of the stream, with some small rocky knolls cropping out of the turf. 
I hope its civil hostess will have more visitors next year than last; as 
at present the unfrequented solitude of the spot may be inferred from 
the fact that during the evening I spent there, I saw no less than six 
weasels running about within fifty yards of the door. Hence to St. Luc 
in the Einfisch Thal is well described in Murray. From thence, besides 
the ascent of the Bella Tola, the magnificent panorama from which is 
engraved in Berlepsch’s new. guide to Switzerland, a most interesting 
excursion may be made to the wonderful abyss called the Ilgraben, or 
Les Eboulements. It may be reached in about two hours, and may be 
visited in descending either to Sierre or Susten, the latter being, I 
think, the preferable route, as it is more picturesque, and passes the 
lonely little tarn called the Illsee. The whole mountain has the ap- 
pearance of having been first cleft open by some convulsion, and then, 
a great portion of it being a soft red sandy soil, the rains have widened 
and deepened the chasm, causing frequent landslips, till now it has 
become an irregular funnel-shaped hollow not less than 1500 feet deep, 
with an aperture towards Susten, the outlet of a small stream. The 
sides are very precipitous, and the upper edge on the side towards the 
Rhone valley is merely a thin crust, forming an aréte too narrow to be 
traversed. The peasants have a story of a bear having taken up his 
quarters at the bottom:a few years ago. The route from St. Luc to 
Susten starts from the back of the inn, and is at first a cart road through 
a pine wood, gradually mounting and passing some way above and to 
the right of the village of Chandolin. About an hour from St. Lue you 
cross a torrent on the right by a wooden bridge; and leaving the path 
strike up the moorland slopes, bearing to the right towards a depression 
between the Illhorn and the Schwarzhorn. I found my way entirely by 
Studer’s map, as my guide, Moritz Andermatten, who had accompanied 
me from Zermatt, had never been this route before. On reaching this 
little col, about two hours from St. Luc, you see the Illsee close at your 
feet, on the bank of which is a chalet where milk can be procured. 
Hence the path zigzags down the ravine of the torrent from the Illsee, 
but before descending far it is advisable to leave the path, and striking 
left for a few minutes reach a point commanding a view right into the 

ben. The finest point of view, however, is from the edge of the 
chasm towards Sierre, and a detour of about an hour might be made to 
this when above Chandolin, before mounting to the Illsee. The whole 
descent to Susten is very fine, passing through a dense forest of grand 
old pines, with lateral peeps on the left into the Illgraben, and thence 
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descending by pastures and chalets and afterwards a second pine wood 
before reaching the flat of the Rhone valley. Six hours would be ample 
from St. Luc to Susten, and the whole route is practicable for mules. 
F. Extior Buacksrone. 
Tne Ciarmen Grat.—Can any mountaineer give an account from 
personal experience of the pass from the Linth Thal to the Maderaner 
Thal and Amsteg, across the Clariden Grat? It is just alluded to in 
Murray and other guide books, but I have never met with any parti- 
culars respecting its height, the difficulties (if any), or the time 
required for surmounting them. F. E. P. 
Green Suapows on SNow.—On the 16th of September, last year, 
I ascended the Gross Glockner in company with two friends. At 
5.30 a.m. we were upon the long ridge which forms the snowshed of 
the Pasterze and Leiter Glaciers. The morning, upon the mountains, 
was perfectly clear and cloudless, though the valleys were filled with 
mist. The sun had not yet shown himself above the mountain ramparts 
which bounded our view towards the east, but a gorgeous fringe of fiery 
orange light, which rested upon the whole length of the mountain range, 
heralded his rising. I had been looking at this magnificent effect of 
the sunrise, when, happening to turn, I was surprised to see that our 
shadows upon the white snow at our feet were of a pale, though decided, 
green colour. Wishing to make certain of the fact, I asked one of my 
friends to look at the shadows and tell me what colour they were; and 
he immediately answered that they were green. This colour they 
retained for about ten minutes, until the sun had shown himself above 
the eastern range of mountains. E. Tuurstan Hoiianp. 


Foreran Atrixe Ciuss.—We have to record the formation abroad of 
two societies, according to the example set by the English Alpine Club, 
though not mere imitations of that peculiarly English fraternity. In 
Vienna was formed, last year, an Alpen Verein on a very extended 
scale, whereof any person interested in the Alps may become a member, 
whether he be a climber or not. The special object of this society is 
the exploration of the Austrian Alps, and the improvement of guides, 
roads, and accommodation in the little-known mountain regions of 
Germany. Within the last month a Swiss Alpine Club has also been 
founded, which proposes to make complete and systematic explorations, 
not merely of the great peaks, and of passes leading from one inhabited 
place to another (most of which have been already accomplished by the 
English club), but also of every part of the ranges from which the first 
class mountains rise. ‘They also project the erection of night stations 
in the higher regions of the Alps, and the selection and education of 
able guides,- emes which, if carried out, will be of great use to all 
travellers, and ought to obtain the pecuniary support, as well as the 
hearty sympathies, of English mountaineers. 

Swiss Penstons.—So many persons being interested in knowing 
where healthy exercise and pure air, with a certain quantity of “ crea- 
ture comforts,” may be obtained at a moderate expense, the following 
list of some of the most desirable pensions in the Alps may be found 
useful :— 
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Stachelberg, in the Canton of Glarus, accommodation excellent, at 
six or seven francs per day. Mineral baths. A very large and complete 
establishment, 

Poschiavo, a nice little inn on the Italian side of the Bernina Pass; 
delicious trout from the lake. 

Sonnenberg, immediately above the Griitli, five francs per day with- 
out wine; sixty or seventy people assemble here in August and 
September; new milk may be had every morning at six; one may 
bathe in the Lake of Seelisberg. 

Champery, at the foot of the Dent-du-Midi, in the lovely Val 
@Illiez, one of the cheapest mountain pensions in Europe, four and 
half franes per day; the living very fair. 

Comballaz, said to be the highest pension in the world, 5,000 feet 
above the sea, in the Val des Ormonds, very comfortable, but does 
not command much view; five francs per day. 

Hotel du Mont Joli (St. Gervais, Savoy), six francs per day; the 
luxuries of a town in a quiet country village; near the Glacier of 
Bionnassay and the Col de Voza. 

Hotel de la Dent Blanche, Evolena, in the Val @’Erin, good rooms, 
but a party should write beforehand, as the supply of provisions is 
liable to fall short. This is not a pension strictly, but, as at most 
other hotels in Switzerland, an arrangement may be made for a few 
days at pension prices. 

‘St. Luc, in the Val d’Anniviers, a charming spot, with a view of the 
Matterhorn from the windows. The landlord, Pons, is a trustworthy 
guide, and has mules and side-saddles. 

Engstlen, near the summit of the Joch Pass, rough, but clean, on 
a very secluded piece of table-land, with a small lake; four francs 

da’ 


y: 
The Frohn-alp, on the east side of the Urner-see, nearly opposite 
Sonnenberg, an elevated and very airy spot. R. W. E. Forster. 


*,* In the September number of the ‘Alpine Journal’ will 
be published a summary of all new ascents and remarkable 
expeditions made during the summer, to as late a date as may 
be found possible. For this purpose the Editor requests moun- 
taineers to furnish him, at their earliest convenience, with 
memoranda of all new and interesting expeditions which they 
may happen to make. He would also be glad to receive con- 
tributions to the series of Alpine Byways; under which heading 
it is intended to give notes of excursions which, though near 
the great routes and generally practicable for ladies, are un- 
noticed or insufficiently wee 2. in the guide books. 
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Tue JUNGFRAU-JOCH AND VIESCHER-JOCH, two new Passes 
in the Oberland. By the Rey. Leste SrepHen, M.A. 
Read before the Alpine Club on May Sth, 1863. 


| er the problem be proposed to cross the main ridge of the 

Oberland in one day, or, in other words, to pass in one 
day from the waters of the Liitschine to those of the Rhone. 
We shall find that there are five possible routes corresponding 
to five depressions in the ridge which forms the watershed. 
This watershed lies NE. and SW. between the Ménch and 
Jungfrau, and there follows the edge of the huge cliffs which look 
down upon the Wengern Alp. But from each end of this line, 
it bends round towards the interior snow-wastes of the Ober- 
land. Beyond the Jungfrau it runs due south to the Gletscher- 
horn. Beyond the Ménch it runs about SE. through the two 
Viescherhérner * to the Finsteraarhorn, The great mass of 
the Eiger is a mere peninsula, connected with the Ménch by 
an isthmus, the glaciers from both sides of it sending their 
streams into the Liitschine. 

The first pass effected over this ridge was by the Ménch- 
joch, the depression between the Ménch and the Viescher- 
hérner. This was crossed by Messrs. Hudson and Birkbeck 
in 1857 or 1858, and will always remain the easiest method 


* These are the two poe that, as seen from Grindelwald, seem to 
close the head of the lower glacier. They are also, and more con- 
veniently, called the Walcherhérner, which name distinguishes them 
from the other Viescherhérner: the lower of the two, the further to 
Mas left as seen from Grindelwald, is also locally known as the Ochsen- 
orn. 
VOL. I.—NO. III. H 
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of passing from Canton Berne to Canton Valais. The next 
pass made was the Eiger-joch, crossed by the Messrs. Mathews 
and myself in 1859. It is essentially the same as the Ménch- 
joch, as it lies over the head of that pass, though reaching it by 
first climbing the ridge between the Ménch and Eiger. The 
next passage was made by Messrs. Tyndall and Hawkins in 
1860, over the Lauinen-thor, between the Jungfrau and 
Gletscherhorn. There remained two passes to be made at the 
beginning of 1862. The first and most obvious was the 
Jungfrau-joch between the Ménch and Jungfrau. The other 
was the pass between the Viescherhérner and Finsteraarhorn. 
This last differed from all the other passes in one respect, that 
whereas they all lead to the great Aletsch glacier, this would 
bring us down upon the head of the Viesch glacier. 

The Jungfrau pass had long been an object of my ambition. 
It is obtrusively and almost offensively a pass. Unlike some 
passes, falsely so called, whose summit levels are either huge 
plains like the Théodule, or, still worse, tops of mountains like 
one or two that I have crossed, the Jungfrau pass presents a 
well-defined depression between the two highest mountains in 
the district. Moreover, the summit of the pass and the two 
ends of the journey lie in a straight line, from which no of 
the route deviates considerably. In fact, if it were not for the 
mountains, the line of the Jungfrau pass would be the most 
natural and obvious route from the Wengern Alp to the 
Eggischhorn. The Jungfrau-joch is, therefore, the very type 
of a pass, and, as such, it shows itself to the whole middle land 
of Switzerland. No one could stand on the Jura or on the 
terrace of Berne, without instinctively recognising it as the 
right way to go. And yet with all this it has a certain affecta- 
tion of inaccessibility. The huge barricades of overhanging 
néyé on its northern side seem to bar all approach. Both Mr. 
Bunbury and his guide declare in the first series of ‘ Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers’ that the scheme of climbing it on the 
north ‘ was wholly impracticable.’ Even when looking at it 
with such men as Almer and Michel, we found it hard to trace 
any line of ascent. As, however, it is a mountaineer’s article 
of faith that where Providence puts a pass it also makes a way 
over it, I had long hoped to try whether this big bully was as 
impassable as he appeared to be. Finding myself at Grindel- 
wald with Messrs Hardy, Liveing, and iitpam, and having 
engaged the two Michels, we generally voted that it was 
desirable to try the effect of a closer acquaintance. Messrs. 
George and Moore were already at Grindelwald with Christian 
Almer meditating a similar assault; so we agreed to join forces. 
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A strong party accordingly marched out of the inn on the 
Wengern ‘Alp at three on the morning of July 20th, 1862. 
The six above named Englishmen were accompanied by six 
guides, the two Michels, Christian Almer, Ulrich Kaufmann, 
P. Baumann, and C. Bohren. We soon reached the buttress 
of the Ménch, which divides the Figer from the Guggi glaciers, 
climbed it for a short way, then descended upon the Guggi, 
and mounted by it to the great plateau which lies below the 
cliffs immediately under the col. We arrived here at about 
seven, and, after a short meal, carefully examined the route 
above us. Half way between us and the col lay a small and 
apparently level plateau of snow. Once upon it we felt confi- 
dent that we could get to the top. But between us and it lay 
a broken and distorted mass of crevassed glacier, the passage of 
which seemed very doubtful. We might, however, turn part 
of this by creeping up a mass of icy débris, which lay at the 
foot of a cliff of protruding ice, the abrupt end of a glacier 
crawling down over the cliffs above us. It is always unpleasant 
to walk with the consciousness that a few tons of ice may at 
any moment be playing leapfrog about your ears. So un- 
promising, however, was the appearance of the distorted glacier 
upon our right, that three of the guides went forwards to ex- 
amine this smoother but more treacherous route. We sat down 
and watched them, not without some anxiety. But after the 
pleasant process of cutting steps for half an hour under a mass 
of glacier in an uncertain condition of equilibrium, they re- 
turned to us with the’ news that further ascent by this route 
was impracticable as well as dangerous. No alternative was 
now left but to examine the maze of crevasses on our right. 
Christian Michel, Christian Almer, and Kaufmann accordingly 
went forwards to try to penetrate it. We watched them creep- 
ing forwards round the base of a huge pinnacle of ice, at the 
other side of which they disappeared. We sat quietly on the 
snow, finished our breakfast and smoked our pipes. Morgan 
sang us some of the songs of his native land (Wales); we 
occasionally struck in with an English chorus; Baumann 
irrelevantly contributed a few German verses. Gradually our 
songs died away, and we took to contemplating the scenery. 
Morgan, who had spoken very disparagingly of the Wengern 
Alp as compared with the scenery of Pen-y-Gwryd, admitted 
that our present view was not unlike that above Llyn Llydaw, 
on the side of Snowdon, though the quantity of snow rather 
spoilt it. Gradually our conversation slackened. The only 
sound was the barking of a dog at the Wengern Alp, which 
came sharp and distinct through the clear mountain air, though 
n2 
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we could not make out the beast himself with a telescope. 
Nothing could be heard or seen of the three guides who had 
gone forwards. A very long interval seemed to have passed 
away. 

We all sat looking at each other in an uncomfortable frame 
of mind, feeling an amount of anxiety which we were unwilling 
to express. T could not avoid the recollection that the last 
time Christian Almer had left me on a glacier, I had only 
found him again with two of his ribs broken. When George 
said something about going to look for our lost guides we 
scouted his proposition with a determination proportioned to 
our wish not to believe in its necessity. Our nervousness was, 
however, gradually becoming intolerable, and we were about to 
decide that something must be done. Suddenly, after at least 
two hours’ waiting, we heard a faint shout. Looking upwarda, 
we could just distinguish three black figures at the edge of the 
small snow plateau. ‘ What do they say, Michel? Are we to 
come?’ * Nein, Herr.’ * And what is it that they are saying 
now?’ ‘Something about a heillosser schrund, which I take 
to mean a schrund of such enormity as to be past praying for. 
They were evidently repulsed. e sat down on the snow in 
what I may call a ruffled frame of mind, and waited for their 
return. organ qoted a proverb in Welsh, the only literary 
remains of one of the greatest of Welsh sages, Anarawd, so he 
informed us—the translation of it being ‘for the impatient 
patience is needful,’ or words to that effect. Whilst we 
were discussing the least ignominious way of getting to the 
/Eggischhorn under the circumstances, our guides reappeared. 
They had been stopped, they told us, by a huge crevasse, thirty 
feet broad in places, and running right across the glacier, 
rien! it into two distinct fragments; once beyond it, we 
should be all right, and by means of a ladder twenty-five feet 
long, 4 thought it might be possible to get over it at one 
point. All our despondency was over. Go back to the 
Wengern Alp and send down for a ladder was our unani- 
mous yote, and accordingly, the same evening, the ladder 
appeared in charge of one Peter Rubi, a name much to be remem- 
bered, for a stronger, better-tempered fellow never stepped on 
a glacier or lugged a ladder over it. 

The next morning, starting at 3.5, we had arrived at the 
same place as before, at 6.12. We plunged at once into the 
maze of crevasses, finding our passage much facilitated by the 
previous efforts of our guides. We had to wind round towers 
of ice intrenched by deep crevasses, carefully treading in our 
guides’ well-cut footholds. A clinometer, which showed various 
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symptoms of eccentricity throughout the day, made some spe~ 
cially strong statements at this point. I only remark, how- 
ever, that if you place one with judgment, the inclination of 
Holborn Hill may be brought to approximate to 90°. A more 
serious inconvenience was derived from the extremely shaky 
nature of the towering ice-pinnacles around us. We were 
constantly walking over ground strewed with crumbling blocks 
of ice, the recent fall of which was proved by their sharp white 
fractures, and with a thing like an infirm toad-stool twenty feet 
high towering above our heads. Once we passed under a 
natural arch of ice, built in evident disregard of all principles 
of architectural stability. Hurrying judiciously at such critical 
points, and creeping slowly round those where the footing was 
difficult, we managed to thread the labyrinth safely, whilst Rubi 
appeared to think it rather pleasant than otherwise in such places 
to have his head fixed in a kind of pillory between two rungs 
of a ladder, with twelve feet of it sticking out behind and 
twelve feet before him. We reached the gigantic crevasse at 
7.35. We passed along it to a point where its two lips nearly 
joined, and the side farthest from us was considerably higher 
than that upon which we stood. Fixing the foot of the ladder 
upon this ledge, we swung the top over, and found that it rested 
satisfactorily against the opposite bank. Almer crept up it, 
and made the top firmer by driving his axe into the snow under- 
neath the highest step. The rest of us followed, carefully 
roped and with the caution to rest our knees on the sides of 
of the ladder, as several of the steps were extremely weak— 
a remark which was equally applicable to one, at least, of the 
sides. We crept up the rackety old machine, however, looking 
down between our legs into the blue depths of the crevasse, 
and at 8.15 the whole party found itself satisfactorily perched on 
the edge of the nearly level snow plateau, looking up at the 
long slopes of broken névé that led to the col. 

A little discussion now ensued as to the route to be taken. 
The most obvious way was through the steep seracs immediately 
under the snowy col. The guides, however, determined upon 
trying to turn these by cutting their way up the steady slopes 
more to the right. Chr. Almer and Chr. Michel accordingly 
went forward and set to work, whilst we indulged in a second 
breakfast and pipes. For a time they went on merrily. The 
snow was in good order, and required only a single blow from 
the axe. The fragments which rolled down upon us were soft 
and harmless. Soon, howeVer, they began to be mixed with 
suspicious lumps of hard blue ice. Almer and Michel seemed 
to be crawling forwards more and more slowly. The labour was 
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evidently considerable for every foot of progress won. I began 
to remember, with increasing distinctness, a certain six hours’ 
labour on an exactly corresponding place on the Eiger-joch. The 
slopes through which we had there cut our way were neither so 
long nor so steep as those now before us, and the snow here 
was equally hard. It was evidently getting to be a bad job. 
Our spirits, which had risen with the successful passage of the 
crevasse, began to fall again. The pleasures of a return 
through unsteady seracs in the heat of the day, to present 
ourselves a second time to the jeers of tourists on the Wengern 
Alp, were not attractive. Our cheerful reflections were puta 
stop to by the return of Michel and Almer. They agreed 
that the staircase on which they had now spent an hour’s work 
must be abandoned; but we might still try the great wall of 
seracs on the left. It would be very hard to give to any but 
Alpine readers the least notion of what the task before us was 
like. I reject unhesitatingly Morgan’s statement that it was 
exactly similar to the ascent of the Glydirs from Llyn Ogwen. 
We had to climb a wall built of seracs, their interstices plastered 
up with snow, and the whole inclined at an angle of between 
50° and 60°. Every now and then, where the masonry had 
been inferior, a great knob of serac protruded, tilting up the 
snow to a steep angle, and giving us a block of solid ice to 
circumvent. Deep crevasses, arranged on no particular prin- 
ciple, intersected this charming wall in every direction where 
they were not wanted. It may be tolerably represented by 
imagining the seracs of the Col du Géant filled up, and jammed 
together by their weight at a steep angle. Michel and Almer 
led the way rapidly and eagerly. Sometimes we could get on 
for a few paces in snow; sometimes the axe was called into 
play. But we all pushed forwards as fast as we could, and in 
dangerous places those who had passed professed to help the 
others, by hauling in the rope as hard as they could. When 
“the man behind was also engaged in hauling himself up by the 
rope attached to your waist, when the two portions of the rope 
formed an acute angle, when your footing was confined to the 
insecure grip of one toe on a slippery bit of ice, and when a 
great hummock of hard serac was pressing against the pit of 
your stomach and scrouging you out of your natural position of 
equilibrium, the’ result was a feeling of qualified acquiescence 
in Michel or Almer’s lively suggestion of ‘ Vorwiirts ! vorwiirts!’ 
Somehow or other we did ascend. The excitement made the 
time seem short; and after what s¢emed to me to be half an 
hour, which was in fact nearly two hours, we had crept, crawled, 
climbed, and wormed our way through various obstacles, till we 
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found ourselves brought up by a huge overhanging wall of blue 
ice. This wall was no doubt the upper side of a crevasse, the 
lower part of which had been filled by snow-drift. Its face was 
honey-combed by the usual hemispherical chippings; and it was 
actually hollowed out so that its upper edge overhung our heads 
at a height of some twenty or thirty feet; and the long fringe 
of icicles which adorned it had made a slippery pathway of ice 
at two or three feet distance from the foot of the wall by the 
freezing water which dripped from them; and along this we 
crept, in the hopes that none of the icicles would come down 
bodily. The wall seemed to thin out and become much lower 
towards our left, and we crept along towards its lowest point. 
The edge upon which we walked was itself very narrow, and 
ran down at a steep angle to the top of a wall below us, similar 
to that above. It was almost thinned out at the point where 
the upper wall was lowest. Upon this inclined ledge, however, 
we fixed the foot of our ladder. The difficulty of iad so 
conveniently was increased by a transverse crevasse which here 
intersected the other system. The foot, however, was fixed and 
rendered tolerably safe by driving in firmly several of our alpen- 
stocks and axes under the lowest step. Almer then, amidst 
= excitement, went forwards to mount it. Should we still 

nd an impassable system of crevasses above us, or were we 
close to the top? A gentle breeze which had been playing 
along the last ledge gave me hope that we were really not far 
off. As Almer reached the top, about twelve o’clock, a loud 
jodel gave notice to all the party that our prospects were good. 
I soon followed, and saw, to my great delight, a stretch of 
smooth white snow, without a single crevasse, rising in a gentle 
curve from our feet to the top of the col. 

The people who had been watching us from the Wengern Alp 
had been firing salutes all day, whenever the idea struck them, 
and whenever we surmounted a difficulty, such as the first great 
crevasse. We heard the faint sound of two or three guns as we 
reached the final plateau. Ina letter which appeared in the Bund, 
which, from internal evidence, I attribute to the waiter at the 
Adler at Grindelwald, I find a justifiably severe remark upon the 
Englishmen who at this period did not stop to acknowledge the 
salute or admire the scenery, but went straight on with manifest 
thoughts of eating and drinking. The facts are melancholy. 
On reaching the foot of the gradual snow-slope I have mentioned, 
several suggestions were thrown out for guiding our conduct 
when we arrived at the top. I suggested giving three cheers ; 
George, I think, hinted at singing God Save the Queen ; Morgan 
proposed an adaptation of the March of the Men of Harlech; 
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whilst Hardy thought we might celebrate the occasion by a 
good glass of brandy all round. Whether it was, however, that 
the rise to the pass was so gentle and the saddle so broad as to 
be almost imperceptible, or that a cold wind which was blowing 
across it chilled our enthusiasm, I cannot say. The fact is that 
we crossed the final slopes as calmly as if we had been traversing 
the Théodule. On catching sight of a small patch of rocks 
where a ladder is kept for the benefit of those who ascend the 
Jungfrau from the Grindelwald side, we rushed violently down 
a steep place to a sheltered corner, and there partook of break- 
fast No. 3. After luncheon and a chat, we got under weigh 
again, our friends Messrs. George and Moore descending the 
Aletsch Glacier to the A2ggischhorn, whose summit was already 
in sight, and deceptively near in appearance. The remainder 
of the party soon a off to the left, and ascende the snow- 
slopes to the gap between the Ménch and Trugberg. Aswe passed 
these huge masses, rising in solitary grandeur from the centre of 
one of the noblest snowy wastes of the Alps, Morgan reluctantly 
confessed for the first time that he knew nothing exactly like it in 
Wales. We ploughed on in the mid-day sun, Rubi trailing the 
ladder behind us with singular ease and content. We were 
not sorry to reach the top of the Ménch-joch, and drop down 
through the complicated crevasses beyond to the Grindelwald 
side, Rubi deposited his ladder at the foot of the great icefall 
after thirteen hours’ companionship ; and at nine o'clock we re- 
turned to the Adler at Grindelwald, having made a new and 
interesting high level route from the Wengern Alp. 

On sitting down to supper, I discovered a large hole in my 
ankle. On exhibiting this to Liveing next morning, he asked 
for my clasp-knife. Extracting from it a very blunt and rusty 
lancet, and observing that it would probably hurt me very much, 
he quietly took hold of my leg (in the Speise-saal), and, as it 
appeared to me, drove the aforesaid lancet right through my 
ankle with a pleasant grin. He then recommended me to lie 
down on the sofa, and keep my foot higher than my head. I 
obeyed his directions, and remained in this attitude (which is 
rather commodious than elegant) for eight consecutive days, 
during which my prayers for rain and mist were answered by an 
uninterrupted duration of cloudless weather. I had the pleasure 
(through a telescope) of seeing my friends one day on the Wet- 
terhorn and another on the Eiger, and fervently blessing them 
from the valley. I read through the whole literature of the 
village, consisting of an odd number of the ‘ Illustrated,’ half 
a ‘ Bell’s Life,’ and Tennyson’s ‘ Princess,’ about a dozen times, 
and occasionally induced Hardy and Morgan to trot me round 
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the house in a chaise-d-porteurs. On the 8th day, July 29th, 
my leg was better, and tying it up in a handkerchief, I resolved 
to get on to my feet once more, and make another pass across 
the Oberland. The same evening four of us (Hardy, Liveing, 
Morgan, and I), with the two Michels, Baumann, C. Bohren, 
and Inabnit, were the occupants of the Kastenstein, a kind of 
burrow under a big stone at the foot of the Strahleck Pass. A 
more glorious evening and a more lovely place for a bivouac I 
never saw. The long line of cliff from the Finsteraarhorn to 
the Eiger was in front of us. At their feet lay the vast reservoirs 
of snow, from which the huge Grindelwald glacier pours down 
right into the meadows and corn-fields below. Looking down 
the great ice-stream through the mighty gateway whose pillars 
are the Eiger and the Mettelhorn, we had our one glimpse of 
vegetation and habitable regions. The faint reflection of the 
flashes of summer lightning showed us at intervals the clear 
outline of the snow-fields opposite, and one glimmering spark 
marked the resting-place of some friends who were to cross the 
Ménch-joch next day. Some discordant shrieks from our party 
made the summer night hideous, but probably failed to reach the 
ears of our next neighbours at a distance of three or four miles. 
We certainly heard no response, and crept into our burrow, 
where ] need only say that four of us were packed between a 
couple of nubbly rocks, some two feet apart, and reduced into 
that kind of mass, which ‘ moveth altogether if it move at all, 
which it didn’t. 

At 4.55 next morning, very much later than was either neces- 
sary or advisable, we were off. Crossing the crisp surface of 
level glacier beneath us, we arrived at the foot of a series of snow- 
slopes, which reaches from the highest reach of the Grindelwald 
glacier to the eastern face of the Viescherhorn. Seen from 
this side, the lesser Viescherhorn (or Ochsenhorn) rises in a 
double-headed form; the peak towards the Finsteraarhorn 
being bounded by a rounded outline, and divided by a 
saddle from the sharper peak towards the north. Imme- 
diately below this saddle lies a comparatively level plain. Two 
or three ridges starting from it partition off the secondary 
glaciers, which descend steeply through deep gorges to the 
Grindelwald glacier. The most obvious plan would perhaps 
be to ascend that glacier which starts from the actual col, 
south of the rounder point of the Viescherhorn and between it 
and the Finsteraarhorn. The lower part of this glacier is, 
however, torn by numerous crevasses, and its upper part divided 
from the col by long and very steep snow-slopes. We there- 
fore preferred to ascend at once by the first glacier whose foot 
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we reached, and which appears to form nearly a straight line 
from the sharper summit of the Viescherhorn to the Grindel- 
wald Glacier. This glacier was itself torn by huge transverse 
crevasses in more than one place. We toiled slowly up it in a 
long line, dragging behind us a ladder, which our experience 
on the Jungfrau-joch had induced us to lug along with us. 
The abominable machine acted rather like the log sometimes 
attached toa donkey’s leg. It trailed heavily and deeply be- 
hind us. It of course abridged more or less our passage of 
some of the larger crevasses. But I doubt whether it was 
worth the extra trouble—and my doubts are not materially 
diminished by the care which old Michel took to assure me 
that we should never have got up without it. We certainly 
should not have taken an extra guide without it. Our glacier 
had a fine eastern aspect, and consequently, as the morning sun 
struck upon it, we sank deeper and deeper, and toiled more 
wearily up its apparently interminable slopes. The ladder 
made a deep trace along the snow, we floundered wearily on, 
and the Viescherhorn seemed to rise higher and higher with a 
monotonous but singularly steady motion. At last we struck 
into the path of an avalanche, which had come down not long 
before, and had effectually bridged some yawning crevasses. 
This helped us a bit, and at last, after about five hours of toil, we 
found ourselves on the little level I have mentioned. We 
struck across this, and circumventing a bergschrund by means 
of the ladder, the one time in the day when its absence would 
really have been inconvenient, we found ourselves at 10.30. 
on a kind of snowy rib descending directly from the rounded 
dome which forms the southern hump of the Viescherhorn. 

Up to this point the work had been simply a stiff pull against 
the collar. No excitement, no variety, and very little pleasure. 
It was simply plodding up a very hot, long staircase, knee deep 
in snow. From this point the labour was so far changed that 
we frequently had ice under our feet instead of snow; the 
guides had the additional amusement of cutting a good many 
steps, and there was a small amount of pleasurable excitement 
from the fact that there was a bare possibility of our coming 
down witha run. The surface of the ice was covered by snow 
in that peculiar state in which it is sometimes found in these 
high regions. It consisted of a mass of granular lumps, like 
loose piles of hailstones. These poured into every footstep as 
it was cut, as so much sand might have done, and had to be 
cleared out by hand and foot before we could safely trust our 
weight to them. As it was, the rope once or twice tightened 
unpleasantly, and my next neighbour informed me that he was 
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standing on nothing particular, and advised me to stand steady. 
I presume, too, that it is to this point of our journey that I am 
to refer an incident which Morgan has since related in thrilling 
terms, but which has mysteriously escaped my memory. He 
says that we were exhausted with our labour, parched with the 
reflected heat of the sun, and toiling knee-deep in snow up 
the steepest part of the slope. Guides and travellers were 
alike faint—frequently pausing for breath, and at times half 
inclined to give up their toilsome enterprise. A halt took 
place—we were undecided whether to advance or retire—the 
critical moment was come. Suddenly Morgan raised his voice, 
and dashed into one of the inspiring songs of his native land. 
As the notes struck our ears, fresh vigour seemed to come into 
our muscles. With a unanimous cry of ‘ Forwards!’ we rushed 
on, and in a fit of enthusiasm gained the top of the pass. I am 
content with stating as a fact that, somehow or other, we toiled 
up the dreary slopes, and at last found ourselves at the point 
where the snow-rib loses itself in the rounded knob of the 
Viescherhorn. 

Just at this moment a cloud, which had been gathering 
along the ridge, turned vicious. A bright flash of lightning 
seemed to singe our beards, whilst a simultaneous roar of 
thunder crackled along the valley. A violent hailstorm rattled 
down, blinding and benildaciey us. It was impossible to 
catch a glimpse of our route. We scooped some big holes 
in the snow with our axes, and cowered down in them to get 
some shelter. My hands were in that miserable condition when 
the more vehemently I rubbed them, the wetter, and colder, 
and more numbed they seemed to grow. The hail got in at 
the back of my neck; the cold wind touched up my nose; the 
snow got into my boots and up my trowsers, and filled my 
pockets. ‘I say, Michel, how much more of this fun are we 
going to have?’ * Well, herr, if it doesn’t leave off, we shall 
have to sleep here,’ said Michel. I was meditating a crushing 
retort, which the half-frozen state of my intellects prevented 
from coming freely, when the storm lulled for a bit, and we 
jumped up to look round us. We might curve towards 
our left, or in a southerly direction, round the great knob 
of the Viescherhorn, so as to get on to the col. This would, 
as we saw afterwards, have been the right way. It in- 
volved, however, some more step-cutting. We therefore went 
round in the other direction, and at 2 P.M. got upon the sad- 
dle between the two points of the Viescherhorn, From here it 
was obvious that we could descend upon the upper level of the 
Viescher Glacier. Accordingly, without further investigation, 
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we crept slowly down a steep but short slope of snow and 
rock to a point where we could easily surmount a threatening 
bergschrund, let ourselves down over it, and found ourselves 
on the upper level of the Viescher Glacier. A tedious but not 
difficult series of mancuvres placed us at the foot of the 
crevasses by which the upper part of the glacier is intersected, 
at about 3 o’clock. Our détour over the saddle of the Viescher- 
horn had cost us a considerable amount of unnecessary trouble. 
Our difficulties were, however, now all over. We i made 
a pass, which, of all the passes I know, is certainly one of the 
most wearisome. A very long monotonous pull up a very 
steep slope of snow, with only the variation of sometimes 
having to cut steps and sometimes not, is apt to be stupid. 
The views were of course grand, as in the centre of the Ober- 
land they could not help being grand. But they were as dull 
as they could well be compatibly with their geographical posi- 
tion. I cannot, in fact, describe the scenery of the Viescher- 
grat pass as specially interesting. Perhaps I am biassed by 
our subsequent career. 

We were now on known ground. Nothing but a level 
stretch of glacier intervened between us and the ordinary 
route to the Finsteraarhorn or Oberaar-joch. The Aiggisch- 
horn inn began to paint itself distinctly to our imagina- 
tions. But I could not help remembering that we were 
hardly likely to reach the A%ggischhorn before dark; and 
there are few Alpine travellers in whose minds darkness on the 
/Eggischhorn is not associated with weariness and vexation of 
spirit. I therefore strongly objected to any unnecessary halts, 
and after taking a standing meal and contemptuously abandon~ 
ing our ladder to the tender mercies of the glacier, we started 
at a rapid pace for our much-desired haven. We left the 
Griinhorn-liicke on our right, struck into the Oberaar-joch 
route, passed the wilderness of boulders and mossy slopes, 
where a few wretched sheep pick up a mysterious existence 
above the Viescher glacier, descended the well-known water- 
fall, and after a rapid march found ourselves at 7.30 at the 
point where the stream from the Miirjelen-see descends be~ 
neath the ice close to a few isolated huts. We were all rather 
tired. We were disposed to look upon our day’s work as done, 
and we hardly relished another climb. Still we were afraid to 
take the lower path to the AXggischhorn, and preferred ascend- 
ing the stream to the Mirjelen Alp, hoping to find natives 
there if it should be too dark to succeed in seeing the path to 
the inn. We climbed wearily and slowly mince halting to 
take an occasional pull at the stream and to polish off certain 
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heeltaps of brandy. Gradually it became dark. We were 
guided chiefly by the sound of the rushing water on our left. 
Every form of mountain and rock had become indistinct in the 
twilight, and then been blotted out in a drizzling mist. The 
stream seemed to be falling from an indefinite height out of 
absolute darkness, and the path refused obstinately to bend 
over into the little plain by the lake. We might be climbing 
right up to the top of the grat, when, at length, we reached a 
small hummock of rock, on which was planted something like a 
wooden cross. We halted undecidedly and looked round. 
Nothing but a mixture of mist and night was to be seen. 
Some one raised a despairing jodel on the chance that we were 
near the chalets. No answer. Another louder yell in which 
we all joined; silence again, and then, to our intense delight, 
something like a faint reply. A general yell now produced a 
singular phenomenon. A faint spark appeared at an indefinite 
distance indistinctly glistening through the drizzle. The spark 
grew larger, began to move, and presently came rushing in a 
straight line towards us. On approaching, a boy was discovered 
attached to one end of a flaming piece of pine wood. He had 
come on our cries from the Miirjelen Alp, and guided us back 
to it at 9 o’clock, a distance of two or three hundred yards. 
This piece of luck raised our spirits. We soon became valiant 
over warm milk and bread, and having thus unexpectedly 
changed our prospect of lodging in damp heather for dry straw 
under a roof, began to think whether better things might not 
be done. Shall we try to reach the AZggischhorn? The guides 
unanimously pooh-poohed the idea. Liveing, who had been 
rather unwell a day or two before, signified his opinion by 
taking off his boots and lying composedly down on the regula- 
tion mixture of hay and fleas. I was for giving in to the 
majority, ‘ But,’ said Hardy, ‘I have made up my mind toa 
good bed and a bottle of champagne before it, and I mean to 
have it.’ * Well,’ I replied, ‘we must try a little diplomacy.’ 
Certain hints at five francs produced an obvious willingness on 
the part of the small Will-of-the-wisp to go in any Sirection 
we might please to mention. The guides grumbled emphati- 
cally. A variety of judicious appeals to their skill and our 
extreme confidence in it, at last induced them to take a more 
favourable view of the case. The construction of a lantern out 
of an empty bottle and a candle removed one objection which 
had been strongly urged. As an additional and (as it proved) 
more effective source of light, the boy constructed a torch by 
splitting one end of a large piece of wood with an axe, and 
inserting splinters of wood into the splits. These when lighted 
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made a grand blaze, and we all started at ten p.m. in high 
spirits for the inn. Liveing, animated by our example, sprang 
up and accompanied us. 

For a time all went right enough. The torch led the 
van, and the lantern brought up the rear. We climbed the 
crest of the hill leading towards the /®ggischhorn rapidly 
and successfully. ‘We shall have that bottle of champagne 
before eleven o’clock,’ said Hardy. Presently the torch went 
out. It was soon relighted, and we were off again. Soon, 
however, our progress, which had been straight forward, 
seemed to me to be rather wandering. We have just missed 
the path, the boy explained, but we shall have it again directly. 
It soon became rather doubtful, however, whether we were not 
looking for it in the wrong direction. Shortly afterwards a 
discussion arose whether the narrow gully which we were 
descending was not the very one we had come up ten minutes 
before. During the discussion the torch went out. In attempt- 
ing to relight it we put the candle out. Then all the matches 
were wet through, and it was not till we had hunted to the 
bottom of some one’s knapsack that we found any that would 
work. At last we succeeded; and to save trouble, I may say, 
that this process of extinction of all our lights followed by their 
laborious rekindling went on at continually shorter intervals 
till we seemed to be sitting down longer than we were 
walking. Meanwhile the search for the missing path seemed 
every moment more hopeless. After scrambling up and down, 
and round and round for a long time, we found ourselves in 
a disconsolate and bewildered state of mind, standing on a 
damp ledge of at the foot of a big rock staring vacantly 
into blank darkness. Whether to go up or down, or right 
or left, we knew no more than if we had been suddenly 
dropped into the middle of the great Sahara. There was 
only one thing for it. We took our knapsacks and put on 
our remaining articles of dress, e.g. two pairs of socks, an 
extra pair of trowsers, a flannel shirt, a waistcoat, and a dozen 
paper shirt collars, and crouched down under the rock, hoping 
that the wind would keep in the right quarter, that the puddle 
in which we were sitting would be speedily absorbed, and that 
the sun would get up as early as possible. The guides made 
some very sarcastic remarks, in very broad patois, about gentle- 
men who wouldn’t take advice, and I refrained from asking 
Hardy what he would take for his bottle of champagne. ‘ Where’s 
that misleading brute of a boy got to all this time ?’ said some- 
body. At this instant, just as [ had drawn my second pair of 
trowsers over my second flannel shirt, the boy suddenly emerged 
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from the dark, exclaiming, ‘ I’ve found a man!’ It struck me 
as a bewildering and improbable circumstance that any other 
human being should be fool enough to be within reach of us; 
and I did not at first appreciate the fact that he was referring to 
a stone man or cairn, marking the route to the ischhorn, 
It was just twelve’as he made the announcement, and in a few 
seconds the whole party was under weigh again, not even halting 
to take off their extra apparel, A dreary and a dismal walk we 
had. In front was the boy with the torch. At short intervals 
halts had to be called, to coax the said torch by varicus means 
into renewed activity. In the intervals between these halts 
I, being about fifth in the line, was only conscious of the 
torch as a kind of halo spreading out a very short way and 
very mistily on either side of certain black bodies, which oscil- 
lated strangely between me and it. From these black masses 
occasionally proceeded sounds invoking blessings upon hills and 
stones in general, and the Auggischhorn in particular. My radius 
of vision included about a yard of hill, inclining at a very steep 
angle to my left, scattered with mysterious objects, which gene- 
rally turned out to be deep holes when I thought they were 
stones, and very unsteady and sharp-edged stones when I thought 
they were puddles. It is a well-known fact that the Aiggisch- 
horn consists of innumerable shoulders, so arranged that you 
suppose every successive one as you come to it to be the last, 
and find out when you have turned it that it is only an insig- 
nificant unit in the multitude. Ihave often been made heater 2 
aware of this fact, but never was it so painfully impressed upon 
me as from 12 to 2.30 on the morning of July 30th, 1862. 
Stumbling, groaning, slipping, and pulling up short over 
stones, puddles, slippery grass, and every variety of pitfall, in- 
cluding cows, we pushed wearily on, and about 2.30 became 
conscious that we were in a thing that called itself a path, A 
few minutes at a quicker pace and the Aiggischhorn inn ap- 
peared, At 2.40 a.m, a wild yell from four weary, hungry, and 
thirsty travellers roused M. Wellig to a sense of his duties, and 
by three o’clock the said travellers were asleep, with two good 
bottles of champagne inside them. 

It now only remains for me to compare the respective merits 
of the five great Oberland passes. Of the westernmost pass— 
the so-called Lauinen-thor, I cannot speak from experience. 
According to Professor Tyndall, it takes, I think, about nineteen 
hours from Lauterbrunnen to the AXggischhorn. The difficulties 
appear to be considerable, especially late in the season; and I 
doubt whether the scenery can be equal to that on either of the 
other passes. On these passes the time actually occupied is 
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about as follows: from the Wengern Alp to the eH. regi: 
be. the Jungfrau-joch, sixteen or seventeen hours, and by the 

iger-joch I took about twenty-two of actual walking. This 
last might occasionally be shorter. The time from Grindelwald 
to the SEggischhorn y the Ménch-joch is at least sixteen hours, 
if the snow is firm; and by the Viescher-joch would, I think, 
be under favourable circumstances, nearly twenty hours. 

Of these four passes I consider the Ménch-joch to be undoubt- 
edly the easiest. On the whole, too, it presents the finest 
scenery, especially if a short détour could be made to the top of 
the Eiger-joch—a point of view which I consider to be of almost 
unapproachable beauty. The Eiger joch itself is a cross-grained 
and irregular kind of pass, which I can hardly recommend to 
any but eccentric mountaineers. I hope, however, that some 
such may be found to give it another trial. The Jungfrau-joch 
is a very exciting and very noble pass. It would always want 
first rate guides, and generally (but I think not always) a long 
ladder. With these it may be undertaken with confidence in 
success.* Christian Almer, or Christian Michel would be the best 
man to take. With regard to old Michel, 1 have one hint to 
give—make him get up early. This pass has one great recom- 
mendation. If made at all, it will be made in one day. It is, 
however, perhaps the most difficult of all. Finally, the Wisecleail 
joch is very long, and rather monotonous. It has this merit 
(which it shares with the Ménch-joch alone), that it would be 
practicable from the Aggischhorn. Taking care to ascend to the 
col near to the Finsteraarhorn, it would present no great diffi- 
culties, and would be a very interesting variation on the Ménch- 
joch. I strongly recommend a trial of it from that side, Chr. 
Michel would be the best guide. The first night should be 
passed either at the Faulberg or at the Rothhorn, where there 
is a remarkably good sleeping-place. A guide from the Aiea 
horn would be able to point this out, as it is not generally known 
to the Grindelwald guides. 


Ascent or Mont Pourrt. By Wau. Matuews, Jun., M.A. 


fas beautiful peak of the Mont Pourri, whose exquisite 
form delights the eyes of travellers descending into the 
Tarentaise from the Col de Bonhomme at the Little St. 


* Christian Almer saw this pass on July 29 of this year from the 
Monch, and pronounced it impassable, or, at any rate, far more difficult 
than last year.—Ep. 
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Bernard, is the culminating point of the great ridge which 
divides the Val de Tignes from the Val Peisey, and has long 
enjoyed, among the inhabitants of those valleys, the reputation 
of being the highest mountain in Southern Savoy. Like many 
other peaks in that district, it possesses a very extensive 
nomenclature; it figures on continental maps as the Chaffe 
Quarre and the Mont Thouria, while the English authors who 
have described it, even those of the highest reputation, have 
spoken of it either as the Mont Iséran or the Aiguille de la 
Vanoise! In the Tarentaise it is universally known as the 
Mont Pourri, and it is therefore highly desirable that this name 
alone should be applied to it in future. 

In the course of a ramble among the Graian Alps in the 
autumn of 1860,I obtained satisfactory evidence that one 
mountain only was a competitor with the Pourri for the 
supremacy of the Tarentaise. This is the very important 

eak north of the Col de la Vanoise, known in that neighbour- 

ood as La Grande Casse. The difference in height between 
the two appeared so slight that it was doubtful which was really 
entitled to precedence, and in the list of heights in the second 
series of ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ the post of honour is 
given to the Pourri. The top of the Grande Casse being a 
most inconvenient site for observations, the only way of set- 
tling the question was to carry a theodolite to the summit of 
the Pourri, and consequently the ascent of this mountain, in 
itself a new and highly fascinating expedition, thenceforth 
occupied a prominent place in my mountain longings. An 
abortive attempt made with Mr. Jacomb in 1861, which led us 
to the summit of a subordinate peak overhanging the Col de 
la Sache, served only to sharpen the appetite, and a view of the 
mountain obtained later in the season from the Col de Chaviére 
convinced me that it might probably be climbed from the Val 
Peisey. I was, however, in no humour again to drag up heavy 
instruments on a fruitless errand, so I urged Michel en to 
make a preliminary exploration, and endeavour to ascertain 
the proper route. He did so, and reached the summit alone 
on the 4th of October, thus winning the undivided honour of 
the first ascent. 

Early in August 1862 I was once more in the Tarentaise, 
in the company of the Rey. T. G. Bonney. We arrived at 
Bourg St. Maurice on the 3rd, and took up our quarters at 
the Hétel des Voyageurs, an inn affording rough but tolerable 
accommodation, but which is luxury itself when compared 
with the horrible dens in the more secluded parts of the Taren- 
taise. We had decided upon the ascent of the Pourri as our 
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first expedition, but the structure of the mountain being rather 
intricate, I must preface my narrative with a few words of 
geographical description, which a glance at the annexed wood- 
cut will render intelligible. 


SCALE of MILES 


The range of the Mont Pourri may be described as an 
elongated mountain peninsula extending from SE. to NW., 
bounded by the Val Saas and the Val de Tignes, and articu- 
lating on to the main range of the South Sayoy Alps by a 
narrow isthmus of rock, across which the pass of the Col de la 
Sache leads from the head of the first-named valley to Bréviéres 
in the Val de Tignes. Immediately above the Col, a loft 
peak, marked B in the woodcut, rises from the ridge wait 
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separates the two valleys. This is the peak climbed by Mr. 
Jacomb and myself in 1861, and ascertained by us to be 11,769’ 
above the sea. At a considerable distance to the NW. is the 
highest peak a, and still farther on a third c Ata 
and ¢ subordinate ridges are thrown out at right angles to the 
main one, and enclose two vast glacier basins; one opening 
towards the Val de Tignes, the other towards the Val Peisey. 
The ridge extending from c towards the NE. at first sinks 
rapidly, and then rises again, into a steep rocky peak marked 


'p. Beyond c the primary ridge is suddenly depressed, and 


the watershed consists of an upland grassy plain, giving rise to 
two torrents; one of these flows into the Val Peisey by the 
chalets of ‘ Entre deux Nants,’ situated, as their name implies, 
between two valleys, the other joins the Isére opposite Mont 
Valezont. The upland plain is bounded by a line of ruddy 
crags, crowning the enormous buttress which forms the NE. 
termination of the range. The lower slopes of this buttress, 
rising steeply from the Isére at Bourg St. Maurice, are richly 
clothed with groves of pine and verdant Alpine meadows, with 
scattered villages and church spires gleaming here and there 
among the trees; and when seen from some elevated spot on the 
opposite side of the valley, with the snowy peak of the Pourri 
just peering above its crags, it forms one of the most beautiful 
pictures in this delightful neighbourhood. 

At 11.30 on the 4th of August, Bonney and I, with our two 
guides, started along the main road to Moutiers, and, crossing 
the Isére by a foot-bridge about half a mile from Bourg, fol- 
lowed a mule track on the left bank of the river as far as 
Landry, a considerable village at the entrance of the Val 
Peisey. Thence ascending the latter valley, we reached Peisey 
itself at 2.20, but we walked very slowly, with frequent halts, 
in consequence of the excessive heat. There is an inn in this 
village, with the sign ‘A la Réunion des bons Amis,’ which affords 
bread, cheese, and wine, but not meat, which it is necessary to 
carry from Bourg. It belongs to a blind man, named Jean 
Baudin, who also owns a chalet on the alp, where he was then 
living, having left his wife in charge of the auberge. Having 
purchased from Madame Bandin all the articles necessary for 
the completion of our commissariat, we gladly availed ourselves 
of her offer to take them up to her chalet on a mule, and, leaving 
Peisey at 4.20, we followed the main valley for a short distance, 
and then turning into a lateral glen on the left, arrived in two 
and a half hours of easy walking at the chalets of ‘ Entre 
deux Nants.’ From this pleasant Alpine settlement we looked 
down upon the workmen’s huts at the silver mines of Peisey, 
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and across to the snowy range which divided us from the Val 
Champagny. As night drew on, the crags and glaciers of the 
latter were bathed in the softest moonlight, and projected against 
a cloudless starlit sky, and we entertained the most confident 
hope of perfect weather and a successful expedition on the 
morrow. 

At 3.30 on the 5th we quitted the chalets and continued the 
ascent of the valley, until we arrived at the upland plain, which 
is dotted with a number of small lakes, and commands so noble 
a view of the chain of Mont Blanc, that it is alone worth an 
independent excursion from Bourg. Here, turning southwards, 
we had before us a small glacier, flanked on our left by the 
rocky peak p (see woodcut), and on our right by steep slopes 
of débris. Mounting up the latter, we reached the crest of the 
ridge © D, covered with fragments of rock, and we looked down 
upon the wide glacier-filled valley which opens out into the 
Val de Tignes, opposite La Thuile. We gained the ridge at 
6.10, some distance above the actual col, which is just under 
the peak p, and which forms the most direct communication 
from Peisey to St. Foi. Here we halted for breakfast, and en- 
joyed the view of the great world of mountains, now, for the 
first time this season, displayed before our eyes. Our position 
commanded all the Graian peaks, from the Ruitor to the Grivola. 
Beyond them were the Pennines, Monte Rosa and the Grand 
Combin being particularly conspicuous; while, considerably 
more to the left, Mont Blanc towered upwards in unclouded 
grandeur. 

After staying an hour and ten minutes at this pleasant 
halting-place, we resumed our march. A descent of a few 
paces brought us on to the glacier, and we then mounted 
steadily up the névé in the southerly direction, towards the 
lowest point of the ridge Bc. This was gained without further 
incident than the passage of a rather difficult crevasse and the 
ascent of a steep wall of snow. Onsetting foot upon the ridge, 
we looked down upon a vast amphitheatre of névé, which has 
an exit into the Val Peisey, and obtained our first near view 
of the highest peak of the mountain. It is supported on the 
south-west by a great spur or buttress, which, rising from the 
Val Peisey in nearly vertical precipices, is then flattened into 
a level shoulder, and finally leads by a moderately inclined snow- 
slope to the summit of the peak itself. In every other direction 
it appeared quite impracticable; but happily the shoulder was 
easily accessible. Descending from the ridge, we circled round 
the great snow-basin, reached the shoulder without difficulty, 
mounted the slopes beyond, and climbed the final pyramid of 
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snow upon its northern face. At eleven o’clock precisely we 
were standing on the summit. 

Nearly every one of the peaks of the Graians is an admirable 
point of view; but the Pourri has a great advantage over its 
neighbours, in its more complete projection from the central 
chain. In addition to the panorama we had enjoyed from our 
breakfast-place, parts of which were now obscured by clouds, 
our range of vision included the numerous summits that enclose 
the Maurienne, with the Grandes Rousses and the long chain 
of the Pelvoux in the more distant horizon. Thanks to the 
labours of Mr. Tuckett, the form of the latter was now familiar 
to us, and we at once recognised the Pic des Ecrins, towering 
above the remainder of the chain. Mont Blanc was of course the 
most marvellous feature in the panorama; its south-western 
extremity was completely commanded by our standing-point, 
and could be studied in its minutest details. In all the views 
of this range obtained from the Tarentaise, a great aiguille, 
which appears to rise above Mottet, is remarkably prominent. 
It may be the Aiguille de Trélatéte or the Aiguille du Glacier ; 
and as a height considerably greater than that of the Aiguille 
Verte is ascribed by Malten to the first-named peak, I wish to 
bring this circumstance to the notice of the members of the 
Club, who appear to have strangely neglected this portion of 
the chain. When dazzled by the glittering snows by which we 
were surrounded, we rested our eyes on the noble forests and 
verdant meadows in the valley of the Isére, which rolled its 
waters 7,000 feet below, and we could see the churches and 
almost count the houses in Tignes and in St. Foi. 

A few feet below the summit, on the southern side, are the 
highest rocks, where Michel had built a stone man on his pre- 
vious visit in 1861. While he and his brother were engaged 
in enlarging and strengthening this erection, we set up the 
theodolite and barometer, and I commenced taking the azimuths 
and zenith distances of the principal peaks in view. My first care 
was to turn the telescope towards the Grande Casse, and to 
intersect the summit by the cross wires. It proved to be ele- 
vated 10’ above the horizon, thus conclusively establishing the 
fact that it is the highest mountain in the Warsntelic: The 
observations of the other peaks in the same district showed that 
the Pourri stands second on the list. 

Exactly at noon we observed the barometer; the readings 
were as under :— 

Barometer reduced and corrected 484-89 mill. 19104 in. 
Air temperature 34 cent, Moist bulb 1-0 cent. 


If I had been a wise man, I should have immediately put back 
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the instrument in the case, but being a foolish one I left it stand- 
ing on the snow, and returned to the theodolite. A shriek from 
Bonney recalled my attention to it. It had been blown over 
by a gust of wind, and was sliding headforemost down the 
face of the peak with the mercury running out at the top. I 
seized it in an instant, but of course it was of no further use, 
and we had to console ourselves by thinking how much worse 
it would have been if we had broken the barometer before 
taking the observation. When our guides had completed the 
cairn, we nailed an Alpine spirit minimum (No. 382) to a piece 
of wood, placed it in a hollow on the top, and covered it with 
a flat stone. At the time of its deposit it registered 13-0 C. 

Our proceedings on the summit occupied so much time that 
it was not until 1.25 that we commenced the descent. Re- 
tracing our steps to the breakfast-place, which we reached at 
3.20, we followed the ridge to the col, for the purpose of taking 
its altitude with an aneroid bonnie to Bonney. We had all 
along intended not to return by Entre deux Nants and Peisey, 
but we were now uncertain whether to descend to St. Foi on 
the eastern side of bp, or to pass on the opposite side of that 
peak, and follow the valley which appeared to lead more 
directly to Bourg. After some discussion, we thought it a 
pity not to make our exploration as complete as possible, so 
we agreed to divide our forces, Jean and I taking the former 
route, Bonney and Michel the latter. After quitting the col 
I scrambled down a ravine by the side of the glacier séracs, 
descended by shingle-covered ice on to a sloping alp, and 
thence, bearing well to the left, reached the bottom of the 
Val de Tignes at the village of Villaroger. Following for 
some distance a path on the left bank of the Isére, 1 crossed 
the river into the road from St. Foi to Scez, about halfway 
between those places, and finally regained Bourg at 8.30 P.M. 
Bonney had arrived only a few minutes previously: the valley 
by which he descended ends at the brink of a lofty precipice, 
down which the stream falls in a fine cascade; but before 
reaching this point he followed a path on the left, which con- 
ducted he down the face of the great buttress immediately 
upon Bourg. The ascent of the mountain may therefore be 
made by either of these routes, but it would probably be neces- 
sary to camp out upon the col. 

The whole excursion from the time of our leaving Entre 
deux Nants to our return to Bourg thus cost us seventeen 
hours, 12h. 40m. of walking and 4h. 20m. of rest. Our route 
to the summit was extremely circuitous, and obliged us to 
pass twice across the main ridge of the mountain, where, how- 
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ever, the descents on to the glaciers below were only very tri- 
fling. If the great snow-basin on the E. of that peak could be 
reached directly from the Val Peisey, the time required for the 
ascent would probably be much reduced ; but the solution of this 
problem I must leave to future explorers. 

When we quitted England we had the pleasure of travelling 
in company with my accomplished friend Mr. E. Walton, whose 
drawings, uniting om technical skill with strict geographical 
accuracy, have a charm for all lovers of the High Alps, which 
the works of few other artists are able to afford. I am indebted 
to him for a series of sketches taken in the vicinity of Bourg 
St. Maurice, including several beautiful views of the Pourn, 
which illustrate very completely the structure of the mountain. _ 

A few remarks upon the hypsometry of the Pourri and the 
Grande Casse may not be without interest. 

Comparing the readings of our instruments on the Pourri 
with simultaneous observations at Geneva, St. Bernard, Aosta, 
and Turin, making the calculations independently in French 
and English measures, by the tables of Deleros and Guyot, and 
taking the means, we have the following results :— 

Metres 
August 5, noon, Mont Pourri, Geneva 3,800 
St. Bernard 3,790 
Aosta 3,808 
Turin 3,830 
Mean 3,807=12,491 English fect. 


The summit of the Grande Casse was elevated 10’ above that 
of the Pourri. The horizontal distance between the two peaks, 
measured on the six-sheet Sardinian map, is 14,500 metres. Of 
course, only very small reliance can be placed upon the accuracy 
of this base; but assuming it to be correct, and making the 
necessary allowances for curvature and refraction, we have 
56 metres as the difference in height, and adding this to the 
previously ascertained altitude of the Pourri, we get 

Grande Casse, 3,863 metres, 


Now this mountain was measured trigonometrically by Col. 
Corabeeuf in 1803-4. It is described by him as the Aiguille de 
la Vanoise, but the latitude and longitude which he gives for 
it indicate a peak occupying the precise position of the Grande 
Casse. The altitude which he obtained is 3,863 metres, and 
the absolute identity of the two results is not a little curious. 

The confusion in the nomenclature of the Tarentaise Alps is 
something astounding. Here we have two names denoting the 
same mountain. The words Pointe des Grands Couloirs, which 
appear on sheet 37 of the large Sardinian map, may possibly be 
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also intended to apply to it. M. Gottlieb Studer, who was one 
of the very first travellers to penetrate into the recesses of the 
Graian Alps, and to whose kindness I am indebted for a copy of 
a memoir upon this district, contributed by him to the ‘ Mit- 
theilungen der Naturforschenden in Bern’ (No. 480-484), 
supplies us with two more, Mont Prémou and La Grande 
Maurienne. 

The following additional heights were determined by us in 
our two days’ excursion :— 


English feet 
August 4,8 a.m. Bourg St. Maurice, Church (mercurial) . . . 2,730 
s 4 vm. Peisey, Auberge . . (aneroid, corrected) 4,328 
a 7°45 p.m. Entre deux Nants . . (mercurial) . . . 6,840 
» 5; pied c= 1 Breakfast-place . < + (aneroid, corrected) 9,870 
” M. J 
* 415 Pm. Col . é . ~ « (do. do.) °°. 6 9,680 


Wa. MatruHews, Jun. 


Tue Ascent or GLArNiscH. By Toomas Howe tts. 


‘ [JE looks a preciously awkward customer from this side !’ 
‘Oh! utterly impossible ; but from the south he is more 
accessible.’ 

The speakers, on a glorious day in July 1862, were seated 
at the edge of a little lake, called the Klén-see, in the Klén 
Thal, in Canton Glarus, and were gazing up in thoughtful 
mood at a very promising mountain, which rises abruptly from 
the southern side of the aforesaid lake. Kennedy, myself, and 
Thomas Cox, Kennedy’s servant, had come from England with 
the fixed purpose of what in English vernacular is termed 
‘having a shy’ at Gliirnisch. Hitherto we had progressed 
favourably, and, as we wound our way up the valley, we only 
wished for another fine day and an early start. About four 
o’clock in the afternoon we reached the little inn at Vor Auen, 
at the head of the Klin Thal, but not before the landlord, 
Herr Webber, had caught sight of Kennedy, and had come 
tearing along over stone walls and ditches to cross the fields to 
greet him. We had dinner; then came the business of the 
ascent. Herr Webber suggested guides as indispensable: he 
knew two or three first-rate men, chamois-hunters, in fact, who 
had been up no end of times; he would send for them in a 
minute. We declined the kind assistance. Hereupon our 
landlord talked much of the danger of the ascent—the old, old 
story, in short, told by all innkeepers, when mountains are the 
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theme of discussion—and finished up by telling us that we 
should not get to the top. However, we entertained a different 
opinion, and gave orders for the preparation of the food to be 
taken with us. 

What a stupid thing it appears getting up long before the 
sun, to go tramping along a path where you are constantly 
knocking your toes against knobby roots and sharp stones, 
splashing up to your ankles through the thin ice into the 
puddles on a glacier, while you are not aware, save by ocular 
demonstration, that you are possessed of fingers. I must 
confess that this was somewhat after the fashion of my thoughts 
when Kennedy’s candle flickered in my eyes, as he came to 
call me up the following morning. I felt very much inclined 
to say with the sluggard, who has been held up as a warning 
to the youth of all ages, ‘ A little more sleep, and a little more 
slumber.’ But Kennedy was inexorable, I must get up; it 
was a beautiful morning, no excuse to go to bed again, so I 
dressed, and we had breakfast. It was decidedly chilly, but 
anticipating a hot day, I left my coat, which was a heavy one, 
behind me. 

We made aclear start at 2 A.M.; the landlord shaking his 
head, as though saying, ‘ Ah! well, it can’t be helped; if you 
will break your necks, you must, only don’t say it’s my fault.’ 
We struck across the fields into the high road of the Pragel 
pass, which runs pretty nearly due west. This continued to 
be our route for about two and a half miles, till we came to a 
small valley running in a direction SSW. among the hills. 
This was the valley up which we were to find a path to get to 
the glacier descending towards the south from Glirnisch. It 
was now about three o’clock, and getting into the midst of 
pine woods, at the beginning of the valley, we were in almost — 
pitchy darkness. Then came hunting for the path. Now 
there are very many employments much more congenial to 
one’s feelings than groping about amongst loose stones and 
stumps of trees at three o ’clock on a cold morning, when it is 
so preciously dark that you can hardly see your hand before 
you. Kennedy was the only one of our party that had been 
here before, and as he said, ‘ Places look so differently by 
daylight.’ However, we scattered to feel for the path, and 
hunted and stumbled to our hearts’ content. At last Kennedy, 
in a happy moment, hit upon the track; we rejoiced greatly, 
and started again for our attack on Glirnisch. 

We had not gone far when Thomas Cox suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘ What a smell of wine!’ What could it be? there 
were no wine brewings up in the mountains; when, like a 
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flash of lightning, the horrid thought seemed to strike upon 
our minds, and we simultaneously burst forth, ‘ It can’t be 
ours!’ But, alas! it was only too true. The cork of our 
bottle, our only, our unfortunate bottle, with the contents of 
which we intended to recruit our wearied spirits, had come 
out; and the precious and luscious juice of the grape was fast 
ebbing away in the quicksands of the provender and the lining 
of the knapsack, giving, as we afterwards found, a taste of 
wine sauce to the bread and cheese contained therein. The 
bottle was hastily righted and corked; we having first ascer- 
tained with frantic eagerness that there was rather more than 
half still left. Iam not sure Kennedy did not prove this 
interesting fact by raising the bottle to his mouth to find out 
how long the wine was coming. But time was getting on, and 
soon we saw the sun gild the eastern hills. Presently they 
began to glow, but with a nasty, sickly tint, that put me more 
in mind of the flickerings of a tallow candle than the reflection 
of the glorious orb of day. However, as we watched, this pale 
tint faded away, and immediately the summits of the surround- 
ing peaks were bathed in streams of rosy light, and we beheld 
one of the most magnificent ‘morgen-gliihe’ that it has been 
my lot to witness. By seven o’clock we were in sight of the 
lacier. We could see only the ice-fall at its termination. 
mmense ‘ seracs’ sparkled in the morning sun, while the clefts 
and crevasses looked blacker by contrast. At eight o’clock 
we reached the very foot of the moraine, and sought a passage 
to the ice above. On the west side there was a charming 
lly in the rocks which promised well. But Kennedy knew 
it of old; it was but a delusive snare. The ice-fall was 
impassable ; we therefore crossed the terminal, and part of the 
lateral moraine, and then made our way over some steep snow 
slopes which lay on the east side, between the rocks and the 
glacier. Upon these slopes we were much amazed to perceive 
the marks of large hoofs, apparently recent. How any creature 
possessed of such continuations could possibly have surmounted 
the lateral ice moraine, was quite a puzzle. Besides, there 
were no marks as if the creature had first ascended, had 
thought better of it, and had then come back again, One of 
Byron’s heroes lived ‘ throughout all space.’ Query, could he, 
for purposes of his own, have descended these snow slopes in 
preference to coming down ‘like lightning?’ Altogether it 
presented a series of questions which no fellow could solve, so 
we went on our way marvelling. We now came to a very 
steep bit of the lateral moraine, of which the ice was awfully 
hard and covered with loose stones, sufficiently numerous to 
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prevent the cutting of steps, but insufficient to give a decent 
foot-hold, so that we progressed but slowly. By dint, however, 
of scraping and scrambling in a feline manner, we soon over- 
came the difficulty, and then got easily upon the glacier. All 
difficulty was now over, supposing the final ridge easy; so we, 
like Bunyan’s pilgrim, ‘ went on our way rejoicing,’ dodging 
and jumping the crevasses in splendid style. The crevasses 
are passed, and an easy snow slope leads up to a ridge on the 
ghee. Thence, no doubt, we shall get a view of our peak ; 
or up to this time he has been concealed. Who is ready for 
a race to the top? Youthful aspirant for Alpine honours, be 
not too hasty; reserve thy strength for future difficulties ; 
such is Kennedy’s advice. It is followed, and we jog on 
through the snow contentedly, or at any rate patiently, till 
we reach the ridge. We give a great shout, and tumble down, . 
kicking with delight in the snow; for there is Glirnisch rising 
in proud majesty from the head of the glacier, and not so much 
above us as we had anticipated. But anew difficulty awaits us; 
there are two peaks separated by a deep gap. Which is the 
higher? We mean to find out presently, aa meantime attack 
the grub, and drink success. We soon started again, and 
steadily climbed steep snow slopes to the head of the glacier. 
Gradually as we went on, the more westerly of the two peaks 
seemed to rise higher, though the other was scarcely inferior; 
so we decided on our west-end friend. Then came the ridge, 
the aréte, which appeared an exceedingly easy one, and did 
not belie its appearance. At a short distance below the 
summit we started for a race, and I fortunately succeeded in 
getting up first; then I ‘jodeled ;’ then, glancing at the rival 
summit, which was certainly below my position, I pocketed 
the top, the very tip, and have it now. Now, it struck me, 
as there was a stone man at the very edge, and on the highest 
per of the cliff, the thing would be to climb up to it, so that I, 
y nature short, might overtop all. But climbing ambition 
nearly o’erclimbed itself; for the ‘stein-mann’ gave way beneath 
my weight, and I was within an ace of following some of its 
constituent parts down into the Klén-see, or wherever their 
vagrant propensities led them. But I did not; and had the 
pleasure instead of welcoming Kennedy and his attendant to 
the summit. 

What a glorious panorama lay spread out before us! We 
were on the culminating point of a horse-shoe-shaped ridge, 
the hollow of the horse-shoe being filled up by the glacier 
which we had traversed. ‘The little Klén-see, and even the 
inn at Vor Auen, were distinctly visible, so steep is Gliirnisch 
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on the west side. Indeed we became so very minute as to what 
we could see that Kennedy, who is notoriously far-seeing, swore 
he could distinguish the landlord’s daughter looking out of one 
of the windows. Now having, as it were, looked at home, 
Kennedy wanted to look abroad, and make out some of the 
peaks by which we were surrounded. But I decidedly ob- 
jected, infinitely preferring to attend to the internal economy, 
before I paid attention to things without. I may be called a 
Goth, but ‘it’s natur,’ as Sam Weller observes. Accordingly, 
we did eat divers boiled eggs, and many chunks of bread and 
butter, washed down with the remains of our much treasured 
wine: then, lying flat on our faces in the brilliant sunshine, 
with the map spread out before us, we made out as much of 
the geography as we could. Scarcely a cloud was visible over 
the whole range of the horizon. It was the first time that I 
had been on a fine day at the summit of a high mountain, and 
I greatly enjoyed it. But human nature has its frailties: in 
spite of the beauteous view we fell fast asleep, as sound as a 
church, in fact; by the bye, a better rendering would be as 
sound as in church. In this state we lay for about an hour. 
Now it came to pass that as I lay half awake and half asleep, 
I felt a peculiar burning sensation in my arms, and then it 
dawned upon my somnolent senses that I had no coat on. It 
was before mentioned that, expecting a hot day, I left my coat 
at Vor Auen; on coming to snow and ice, I tucked up my 
sleeves and never again thought of my unfortunate arms. 
Now, what with the sun and wind, and snow and ice, they 
were too painful to bear the rubbing of the flannel; so I had 
to go down in the same manner, and, in consequence, got a 
subcutaneous inflammation of my arms, which laid them up for 
a week. 

It was time to think of starting downwards, so off we went, 
got over the ridge in no time, and went slithering down snow 
slopes to the glacier, tumbling over each other, and tying our- 
selves in complicated knots in the most approved fashion. The 
¢revasses on the glacier cost more bother to manage than in the 
morning, and I had the felicity of testing the way over more 
than one treacherous snow bridge. But we easily passed all, 
and soon got off the glacier; then got our boots full of water 
in crossing the torrent at the termination of the moraine, which 
now really was a good big stream. But what cared we, we had 
conquered Glirnisch. So we jogged happily along our stony 
path, and once more came upon level ground in the Klén Thal 
about 5.30 p.m. We got back to Vor Auen at six o’clock; 
thus having been sixteen hours out, eight hours twenty minutes 
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occupied by the ascent, and six hours from the top to Vor 
Auen. 

Of course, Herr Webber came to greet us as we traversed 
his meadow, and seemed perfectly prepared to sympathise with 
us at our failure of getting to the summit. Indeed, the idea 
that we could not possibly have got up seemed so fixed in his 
mind that for a long time he would not believe that we had 
reached the top. At last he did, or said he did, for I have my 
doubts as to the perfection of his faith, and then and not till 
then did we leave him and enter the house to feed. 


Ture Miscuanet-socu. By Courrs Trorrer, M. A. 


(* all the previously little known mountain masses which 

have been explored during the last few years by English 
and Swiss mountaineers, there are few, if any, more interesting 
than the remarkable spur of the Pennine Alps which, under the 
name of Saas-grat, stretches from Monte Rosa to the Balferin- 
horn, separates the valley of Saas from that of St. Nicholas, and 
finally dies away at Stalden. It was long reckoned almost, if 
not quite, impassable, at any rate between the Balferinhorn and 
Monte Rosa. Forbes was told of only one passage, apparently 
identical with that modification of the New ‘Weissthor, by 
which it is possible to descend by the Schwarzberg Glacier to 
Distel Alp and Mattmarksee. The Allelin Pass and the Adler- 
joch or Col Imseng were however soon afterwards discovered, 
the latter by the well-known Curé of Saas; they were crossed 
by Mr. Wills in 1852 and 1853 respectively, in company with 
Herr Imseng, and first described in his ‘ Wanderings among the 
High Alps, in 1856. ‘These passes, especially the latter, 
became rapidly popular: but though the Strahlhorn, Allelin- 
horn, Rympfischhorn, and Dom were all ascended, nothing 
further was done in the way of exploring passes till 1861, when 
Mr. Stephen crossed the ridge over the summit of the Allelin- 
horn, and afterwards ascending the Alphubel explored both 
sides of the Alphubel-joch lying between the latter mountain and 
the Allelinhorn. The real pass, however, was not actually crossed 
till the following year, though it now bids fair to become the most 
popular of them all. Another passage, still further to the 
northward, forms the subject of the present paper, while on the 
very day of the expedition here described Mr. Ll. Davies 
followed up his former victory over the Dom, by a most 
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successful ascent of the scarcely less imposing summit of the 
Tiischhorn. 

While passing the Alphubel-joch in the summer of 1861, it 
had struck me that it might be possible to cross from Saas to 
Zermatt by a new and still more direct passage to the north of 
the Alphubel, between the latter mountain and the Tiischhorn. 
Finding ourselves last summer at the hotel on the AXggischhorn, 
and wishing to reach Zermatt from thence, we determined to 
go to Saas, and, at any rate, take a look at the eastern side 
of the supposed col. We accordingly left Stalden on the 
morning of Wednesday, July 29, the party consisting of my 
brother and myself, and our old guide Peter Bohren. On 
arriving at Saas, our first enquiry was for Franz Andermatten, 
who had accompanied me over the Adler in 1860, and the 
Alphubel-joch in 1861; we were, however, told that he was 
away from home, so we strolled up the slopes which rise on 
the east immediately above the village, and soon got high 
enough to look over the ridge which hides the valley of 
Fée and the central mass of the Saas-grat from one standing in 
the village itself. The glaciers up which our route lay looked 
formidably steep and crevassed, and it was with no small 
anxiety that we took ouf our telescopes and sat down to 
reconnoitre. 

Right in front was the magnificent basin of the Fée glacier, 
divided in its lower portion into two parts by the Fée Gletscher 
Alp. Immediately above this rose the rounded summit of the 
Alphubel, from which stretched to the south the long and nearly 
level ridge which connects it with the Allelinhorn, and over 
the northern extremity of which lies the Alphubel-joch. To 
the north was a somewhat more lofty col, connecting the 
Alphubel with the steep rocky wall which forms the eastern 
side of the Mischabelhérner, the ridge ascending steeply 
and at a nearly uniform angle to the sharp peak of the southern 
summit or Tiischhorn. Our route obviously lay up the 
Gletscher Alp, over the rocks called Langenfluh, which form 
its upper portion, and thence, instead of inclining to the left, 
and rising gradually to the Alphubel-joch, turned to the right, 
and ascended more steeply to the col north of the Alphubel. 
The seracs in this direction looked very unpromising, but a 
large patch of rocks protruding from the snow was pronounced 
by Peter, after a careful survey, to be probably practicable. 
This would bring us above the worst seracs, and from this point 
it was evidently possible to wind among the crevasses to the 
bottom of a rather formidable-looking bergschrund, above which 
was a steep slope leading to the col. On the whole, the Saas 
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side of the pass seemed decidedly practicable, though by no 
means easy. Of the Zermatt side we knew nothing, except 
from my very vague recollections of its general appearance 
from the lower part of the Tiisch valley. We determined, 
however, to make the attempt, and returned to our dinner at 
Saas. The Rev. W. S. Thomason, who had been travelling 
with us, had been unwell for two or three days, and remained 
at Stalden, fearing to be obliged to go to Zermatt by the 
valley; however, in the afternoon we were delighted to see 
him arrive ready for work. With him came Mr. George, 
accompanied by Christian Almer, of Grindelwald. He had 
intended to cross the Alphubel-joch, but was easily induced by 
the prospect of a new pass to join our party. e had had 
some thoughts of leaving Saas in the evening, to sleep at the 
chalets on the Gletscher Alp, but the beautiful day had ended 
in a stormy evening, and we went to bed in great fear as to 
what might be the intentions of the weather. However, the 
storm passed by, and we started after the usual delays, at 4 a.m. 
on a perfectly cloudless morning. We were eight in all, as we 
had engaged two men in Saas to come with us—one as guide, 
the other as porter. We were not favourably impressed by 
their looks, and suspected, as we afterwards found, that they 
were of no use except in the latter capacity, the professed 
guide being decidedly the worst of the two. However, with 
two such guides as Peter and Christian, we cared little who 
were our other men. 

We took the usual path through the village of Fée to the 
Gletscher Alp, and after a short halt at the chalets mounted the 
steep track which leads to the top of it, turning round ever. 
now and then to admire the wonderful view of the noble cliffs 
of the Mischabelhérner on our right, and the grand masses of the 
Fletschhérner and Weissmies behind us on the other side of the 
valley of Saas. We crossed the rocks of the Langenfluh at 
the usual point, and reached the snow about 7.30. After a short 
halt to put on our masks and spectacles, we walked for some 
distance along gentle slopes. We had hitherto kept to the track 
of the ‘Alphubel-joch, but now bore away more to the right, the 
glacier becoming steeper and more crevassed, till we reached the 
patch of rocks which we had seen the day before from Saas. 
We had obviously to get on to these, but it was more easily said 
than done. The rocks sloped steeply and smoothly down to a 
projecting angle, below which they retreated, leaving a sort of 
cornice overhanging the glacier. The space below this had been 
filled up with snow, which had, however, partially melted, so as 
to leave a narrow and insecure-looking ridge immediately under 
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the projecting angle, separated from the rock by a wide and deep 
chasm. Peter trampled down the top of the ridge, and fixed 
himself as securely as he could, while Christian, standing on his 
shoulders, managed to scramble on to the upper slope of the 
rocks, and after a few struggles gained a comparatively secure 
footing above. It was of course much easier for the others to 
follow, aided by the rope; and last of all Peter was drawn up to 
the rest of the party. The rocks were steep, and in places 
unpleasantly smooth, but firm, and on the whole not particularly 
difficult, so that about 9.30 we reached the top of them, and, 
finding water trickling under the snow, sat down to attack the 
provisions in our knapsacks before beginning the final snow- 
climb. From this point the view was of exceeding grandeur; 
the cliffs of the Tiischhorn and Dom, now close at hand, looked 
more imposing than ever. We examined them carefully, in 
order to see whether it appeared possible to climb the at that 
time unascended Tiischhorn from the east side, and came to the 
conclusion that it was probably not impossible, though the climb 
would doubtless be very long and very steep.* e were now 
above the most broken portion of the glacier, but found the use 
of our reconnaissance of the day before, which enabled us to 
choose the best direction among the still somewhat intricate maze 
of crevasses, and so to reach without difficulty the point we had 
before noticed just below the col. The bergschrund did not 
detain us long, and we were soon clinging to the steep ice-slope 
above it. I measured the slope a few feet above the berg- 
schrund, and found it 58°; we had about 180 steps to cut, mostly 
in very hard snow, scarcely to be distinguished from ice. This 
was rather slow work, but we reached the top about 12.30. We 
were evidently above the Alphubel-joch (12,575). I gota boiling 
point observation, which by comparison with Zermatt in the 
evening, gave a height of 12,850 feet; judging from the appear- 
ance of the Alphubel, which rose immediately on our left, I do 
not think it can have been much lower; so that it ranks probably 
next after the Sesia-joch, Lys-joch, and Zwillinge-joch in height. 
Just before reaching the top, we had a glorious view of the 
Bernese chain. The most conspicuous summits were the Finster- 
aarhorn, the Schreckhorn, and Aletschhorn. From the col we 
saw a magnificent sea of peaks and glaciers to the east, from the 
Fletschhérner and Weissmies on the opposite side of the valley to 
the distant mountains of the Tyrol. Further south, stretching 


* The eastern side of the Mischabelhérner could never be climbed, 
unless when the rocks were denuded of snow, which very seldom 
happens.—Eb, 
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away to the far-off horizon, came the blue hills and plains of 
Italy, seen to-day to rare perfection, varied here and there by 
faint grey mists, and dotted over with numberless towns and 
villages. We could not identify any of these, buta large stretch 
of the Lago Maggiore was plainly seen. We looked for Milan, 
but could not make it out; it was most likely hidden by the 
shoulder of the Alphubel. We found ourselves, as we had ex- 
pected, at the head of the small glacier (marked, though not 
named, by Studer, but called, I believe, Weingarten Glacier in 
the new sheet 23 of the Federal map) which fills the head of a 
small lateral valley lying between the Tiischhorn anda shoulder . 
of the Alphubel, and opening into the Tisch valley near its lower 
end. Qn one side rose the steep and jagged rocky aréte leading 
to the Tiischhorn, on the other the snow aréte of the Alphubel. 
In front were the Matterhorn and Dent d’Erin, the Monte Rosa 
chain on the one hand, and the Weisshorn on the other appearing 
a little further on as we descended. 

Our course evidently lay over the above-mentioned small 
glacier, which sloped gradually for a short distance, after which 
it became steeper, so that we could see but little of what lay 
between us and the Tiisch valley far below. After a halt at the 
top we proceeded down the glacier. We found at first no difficulty, 
but before long came upon a great crevasse stretching almost 
completely across the glacier. To turn it would have obliged us 
to go back some distance and make a long détour ; ‘luckily, 
however, some twelve or fourteen feet below the edge was a 
rather wide projecting ledge, while on the other side was a 
similar one, not too far off for a jump or long step. To this 
Peter scrambled, held by the rope, cutting foot holes in the 
névé wal, and sticking in at intervals a number of our alpen- 
stocks and axes into the snow. Holding on to these, and sup- 
ported by Christian with the rope, we all descended, crossed to 
the other ledge, and followed Peter up the opposite wall by 
means of a similar ladder of steps and axe handles. Lastly, 
Christian followed, cautiously gathering up the sticks as he 
came. We crossed several more crevasses in various ways, 
but as they became more and more numerous we took for a 
time to the rocks on our right, down which we scrambled a short 
distance. Soon, however, these in their turn became awk- 
ward, and we determined to go back to the glacier, which was 
now a regular icefall. Christian detached himself from the 
rope and led the way, axe in hand, through the maze of séracs, 
eutting his way now down to the bottom of a crevasse, now 
round the sloping base of a threatening pinnacle. The labyrinth 
of crevasses seemed even more intricate than that of the Col du 
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Géant, though the whole was on a smaller scale. Christian, 
however, led us beautifully through its intricacies, leading us 
down without a single check, and seeming as much at home as 
on the most familiar glacier, though this one had probably 
never before been traversed by any human being. Once clear 
of the icefall, which occupied us for upwards of an hour, our 
difficulties were over, and we descended rapidly over moraines 
and stony slopes to the point where the valley we had been 
following opened out into the lower end of the Tiisch valley. 
Hence we had only to follow the path round the shoulder, 
and to descend to the regular Zermatt road. George and 
Thomason pushed on, while I followed rather more leisurely 
with my brother, who was feeling the effects of an old sprain. 
We arrived at Zermatt shortly after seven, after one of the 
most magnificent days I have ever spent among the moun- 
tains. The pass is, I think, the grandest of all those which 
traverse the Saas-grat. The views are of course very similar 
to those from the Alphubel-joch, but the new route passes closer 
to the grand wall of the Mischabelhérner, and the icefall adds 
much to the interest of the descent. It is even more direct 
than the latter pass, but will probably always take longer time 
from its somewhat greater height, the steepness of the last part 
of the ascent from Saas, and the difficulties of the glacier on 
the other side. There is less extent of snow field to be traversed, 
which might make it less fatiguing when the snow is very deep. 
Under these circumstances, however, the final slope would 
probably be a serious obstacle, and the icefall perhaps danger- 
ous. We thought it would have been possible to descend by 
the rocks on our right, had the seracs proved impracticable; they 
would, however, have been certainly very troublesome 

A few words in conclusion on the name to be given to the 
pass. The analogy of the Alphubel-joch and of many other 
new gars, both in the Monte Rosa and Oberland districts, 
would point to Tiisch-joch, but the Allelin pass, which traverses 
the whole length of the Tiisch glacier (which the new route 
does not even touch), is sometimes called Tiisch Pass, and there 
is, I think, no objection to the adoption of the name of the 
mountain mass, instead of that of the nearest single peak, so 
as to call it the Mischabel-joch. The only other possible 
claimant for this name would be the exceedingly elevated 
notch between the Tiischhorn and Dom; but though this may 
possibly be crossed by some active mountaineer in search of a 
novelty, it can hardly become a popular pass, and should it 
ever require a name may be called the Dom-joch. 
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Tue ViGNEMALE, PrrENEES. By Cuarves Packer, B.A. 


eae Vignemile, the highest of the French Pyrenees, and 
the fifth highest of the whole chain, was ascended by 
the Prince de Moscowa in 1838, and an account of this ascent 
is given in the ‘ Revue des deux Mondes,’ vol. xv. Since that 
time up to last year the ascent has always been a two-days’ ex- 
cursion ; made by the valley of Serbigliana and the southern 
side of the range, ee the track of the prince. In 
1861, when at Gavarnie, I suggested to the guide Laurent 
Passy, the feasibility of assailing the mountain by the great 
lacier on the eastern side; and, on arriving at Gavarnie last 
Bupteaitier, I found that he had already more than once gained 
the summit by the new route. As by following this course the 
ascent of the Vignemale and return to Gavarnie may be well 
made in a single day, and there is no mountain in the Pyrenees 
which presents such grand glacier scenery as this side of the 
Vignemile, an account of this excursion may prove useful to 
Pyrenean travellers, and the more so as in my guide-book, 
published last summer, I have only indicated the £ mening 
The weather during my stay at Gavarnie last September was 
for the most part unpromising, and much fresh snow had fallen 
on the mountains. The few travellers who came up to Gavarnie 
from Luz and St. Sauveur were fortunate if the clouds lifted 
their veil sufficiently to allow them a view of the cirque. None 
remained for the ore and having lingered on for ten days, I 
began to fear that the Vignemile was not to be again ascended 
that year. On Saturday, September 20, with Laurent Passy 
and his brother Hippolyte as guides, I made a fruitless effort. 
We made our way through mist and cloud as far as the grand 
glacier, but were then driven back by the excessive cold, and 
the tourmentes of wind, which dashed the fresh fallen snow in our 
faces, so as almost to blind us. On our return to Gavarnie, 
however, the sunset gave unmistakable evidence of a change in 
the weather. I was scarcely in sufficient force to repeat the 
attempt the next day; and had already got Laurent into 
trouble with the curé by inducing him to absent himself from 
mass, and accompany me to the Mont Perdu on the previous 
Sunday; but our opinion on the probability of a fine Monday 
was so unanimous, that I decided once more to defer my depar- 
ture. On the Sunday, by way of making amends to the curé, 
I accompanied Laurent to mass, and in the afternoon assisted 
him in getting in his hay, the curé having permitted this neces- 
sary work to his parishioners, in consequence of the continued 
bad weather, which threatened to spoil the regain. 
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On Monday, September 22, Laurent Passy, his brother 
Hippolyte, and I started from Gavarnie at 4.40 a.m. The path 
lies westward up the Val d’Ossoue; starting from the back 
of Belou’s hotel, in ten minutes you cross the stream to its left 
bank ; and in fifteen minutes more recross to the right bank by 
a wooden bridge, Just below this is a beautiful clear pool—a 
most inviting bath, of which I availed myself more than once 
during my stay at Gavarnie. From this spot, about an hour of 
gentle ascent, the path winding among some stunted beech 
trees, brings you to an open plateau of grassy pasture, known 
as the ‘Source de Bat.’ This we reached at exactly 6 a.m., 
but rather late to witness the magnificent sunrise effects on the 
Vignemile, which from this spot is full open to the view, bear- 
ing 20° N. of W. The rocks, which at starting are of clay 
schist, soon change into marble limestone, conspicuous in the 
Pic Blanc on the north side, and the Pic de Ségre on the 
south side of the valley. Beyond the Source de Bat the rocks 
again pass into schist, and leaving on the left the singular 
Cascade de Tapou which issues from an orifice in the eastern 
buttress of Mont Ferrand, at 7.10 we reached the Cascade 
dOlette. Here, still keeping on the right bank of the 
stream, you must mount by a sort of staircase some steep 
reddish rocks, and descending above the fall you come upon the 
first snow. Thirty minutes from this brings you to the foot of 
the eastern buttress of the Vignemile, which has to be scaled, 
and at the foot of this we halted twenty minutes for breakfast. 
Thus far the road is the same as that to Cauterets by the Col 
de Vignemile ; and it was in descending from these rocks that 
two travellers, some years ago, missed their way, fell, and lost 
their lives. To make for the Col de Vignemale, you must 
descend ugain on the other side of this buttress; but to reach 
the Great Vignemile you must continue to mount along the 
ridge which forms the south-western boundary of the great 
Vignemile glacier, terminating in the Mont Ferrand. On the 
present occasion all these rocks were deeply covered with fresh 
snow, but, though toilsome, they offered no great difficulty, and 
we were guided by our tracks made two days before. Continu- 
ing along this aréte in a direction 10° S. of W. with the séracs 
and ice-caves of the great glacier on our right, and an awful 
precipice falling away to the smaller glacier of Mont Ferrand 
on our left, at 10 a.m. we reached the spot that seemed most 
favourable for taking the glacier. The ice here was not much 
broken, and, thanks to the fresh snow, we had no occasion for 
the axe; so, skirting the open crevasses, some of which were 
very large, and roped together as a precaution against the 
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smaller ones, which might be blocked with snow, we made 
excellent progress, and in about fifty minutes, across the ice 
in a NW. direction, reached the foot of the rocky pyramid of 
the grand Vignemile, which was now completely draped in 
snow. In surmounting these last rocks, we were again aided 
by the snow, which afforded a firm foot-hold; and in about 
twenty minutes we found ourselves on the top at 11.15 a.m. 
The weather was every thing that could be desired, and the view 
magnificent. I employed about thirty minutes in enjoying it 
and in taking bearings with the prismatic compass ; but though 
the mid-day sun was shining brightly, the cold was so intense 
that our feet and hands could stand it no longer ; and having 
noted the thermometer, which stood at —7° centigrade, we 
began to descend a little before twelve. The Vignemile con- 
sists of five seyeral pyramids of rock rising to the NW. of the 
great glacier, and running from ENE. to WSW.; the highest 
summit, that of the great Vignemile, being the fourth, or 
westernmost but one, and attaining 3,298 metres= 10,820 feet. 
These summits, separated by awfully-steep cheminées, de- 
scending towards the Lac de Gaube, are, on the north side, 
quite inaccessible, with the exception of the most eastern one, 
that of the Petit Vignemile, which is much lower than the 
rest, and is easily reached from the col. M. de Moscowa says 
that the mass of the Mountain is the ‘ calcaire primitif’ of the 
Marboré; and this rock is certainly prevalent in the moraine 
of its northern glacier. As far as I could observe, however, 
the flanks of the mountain are of granite, and the summit of a 
dark clay schist, containing iron pyrites. In descending, the 
snowy aréte was so steep, that we did not trust ourselves to a 
‘ glissade’ till more than half-way down, when the word was 
given, laissez aller; and we speedily reached the plateau of the 
great glacier. From this to Gavarnie is about five hours’ 
walking ; but we made several halts; so that we did not reach 
the inn till 6.30 p.m. 

In conclusion, let me say, that there is no station in the 
Pyrenees to compete with the little inn at Gavarnie, in com- 
bining good accommodation with proximity to the higher 
mountains. The fare is first-rate, the landlord civil, and the 
beds very tolerable. A shorter cut to the Mont Perdu has 
also been found by Laurent Passy; and it may be ascended in 
one day by the Bréche d’Astazou to the left of the cirque, or 
still farther to the east, by the Port de Canaou and the Lac de 
Mont Perdu. The rocks of this last pass, and indeed all those 
to the east of the Bréche d’Allanz, abound in shells and fossils 
of the lower greensand. I picked up several specimens of 
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lima and cyclas; but this locality merits a more special in- 
vestigation by the geologist than can be spared from a day 
‘consacré, as the French would say, to an ascent of the Mont 
Perdu. The Perdu was formerly ascended by the Bréche 
de Roland; but it is better to unite this expedition with an 
ascent of the Taillon. It is not, however, only by those 
capable of the more difficult and longer ascents that the 
charms of Gavarnie will be appreciated. On quitting the 
inn-door, you are at once in the midst of the most delightful 
scenery. Every rocky eminence is a point of view; and those 
who will take the trouble on a fine day to ascend the Pimené, 
due east of Gavarnie, will be rewarded by a panorama that will 
bear comparison with that from the Faulhorn. 


SUMMARY OF NEW EXPEDITIONS DURING THE SUMMER 
OF 1868, UP TO AUGUST 12. 


CLARIDEN-GRatT, JuNE 22.—Messrs. W. F. Short, Morshead, and 
Moore, and the guides Christian Almer, Peter Perrn, and Moritz 
Andermatten, left Amsteg at 3.45. a.m. and reached at 7.0 the Chilets 
of Waldibalm in the Maderaner Thal, where they were detained by bad 
weather till 9.40. A man named Trasch or Trosch was here found 
who knew the pass, and with him the party again set off, and followed 
a faint track high up along the left bank of the Hufi Glacier till 
above the ice-fall, the existence of which would not be suspected from 
below. At 1.10 p.m. they took to the ice, and were occupied till 4.40 
p.M. when the Grat was reached, in traversing the immense field of 
névé, forming the head of the Hufi Glacier. The passage was effected 
close under the ridge of rocks stretching in a SSE. direction from the 
Clariden-stock, and the descent by the Clariden Firn to the Upper 
Sand Alp, passing completely round the Vord-Spitziilpli-stock, a most 
circuitous route. The chalets of the Lower Sand Alp, three hours from 
Stachelberg, were reached at 9.10 p.m. A shorter and easier course 
would have been to have crossed the Grat close under the Catscharauls, 
and made the descent to the Sand Alp by the Sand Firn. 

Sipernorn, June 29.—Mr. C. E. Mathews and M. de Fellenberg, with 
Melchior Anderegg, Ulrich Lauener, and another as guides, tried to 
ascend the Silberhorn from Lauterbrunnen. ‘They slept at the Stufin- 
stein Alp opposite Miirren, and climbed the enormously steep face of 
rock directly above it. After nine hours of most perilous climbing, th 
reached a little col looking down on the Wengern Alp, above whic 
rose an absolutely impracticable rock. They therefore were obliged 
to turn back, and reached Lauterbrunnen after an expedition of 
nineteen hours. 


Sarpona Pass, June 29.—Messrs. W. F. and A. Short, Morshead, 
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and Awdry, with Peter Perrn and Moritz Andermatten as guides, 
left Elm at 3.40 a.m. by the Segnes path, and turning to the left along 
the Falzuber Alp, ascended a steep slope of shale and then a couloir of 
snow to the ridge left of the Piz Segnes, between it and the Sauren- 
stock. They reached the top at 10.15, and ascertained that there were 
several practicable lines of descent on to the head of the Sardona Glacier. 
This is a more direct, but not shorter or easier way into the Calfeuser 
Thal than the ordinary route from the head of the Segnes Pass. 

Piz Roseee, Jury 2.—Messrs. George and Moore, with Christian 
Almer, left their bivouac at the side of the Tschierva Glacier (three and 
a half hours from Pontresina) at 1 a.M., and soon after 4 reached the 
head of the ridge separating the Rosegg and Tschierva Glaciers, close 
under the mass of the Piz Rosegg. From this point the only route is 
up a steep ice-wall to the foot of some rocks which looked too difficult 
to be tried in safety, at any rate with only one guide; so they turned 
back at once. From the top of these rocks it would probably be easy 
to reach the minor peak, whence a short aréte leads to the actual summit. 

Barertnnorn, Jury 6.—Mr. and Mrs. R. Spence Watson and Herr 
Imseng the curé of Saas, with the guides Joseph Marie Claret ot 
Chamounix and Franz Andermatten, left Saas at 2.20 a.m. and reached 
the summit at 10.15. The descent occupied rather less than six hours. 

Laquix-socu, Jury 7.—Messrs. George and Moore, with Melchior 
Anderegg and Christian Almer, having passed the night in the Laquin 
Thal, at a good chalet high above the left bank of the stream, 1 hr. 
20 min. from the Simplon road, started at 3.15 a.m. to try a pass to 
Saas over the ridge connecting the Weissmies and Fletschhorn. In a 
dense fog the party kept too much to the north, and in order to gain 
the foot of the ridge, had to turn with great difficulty successive but- 
tresses of the Fletschhorn, until at 12.30 a point was gained, distant 
about two hours from the top of the ridge, according to the calculation 
of Almer, who went some way farther to see if progress was possible. 
Here, however, Mr. George became so seriously indisposed, and the 
difficulties ahead were so considerable, that the guides considered it 
unadvisable to persevere, and the party accordingly descended to the 
village of Simpeln, where they arrived at 6.15 p.m. Both guides 
agreed that it was possible to effect a passage over this portion of the 
chain, and the descent on the Saas side, as seen from the Alphubel- 
joch, does not appear to present any considerable difficulty, but the 
precipices on the Simplon side are most formidable, and will render the 
pass one of the hardest in the Alps. 

Marrer-socu, Jury 10.—‘ F. Morshead, with P. Perrn and Moritz 
Andermatten, left Zermatt at 2 a.m. by Hérnli path—took the glacier 
at 4.15—crossed direct to the Furgge Grat, reaching the foot of the 
slope at 5.15. Ascended by the seracs immediately to the right of 
some rocks—reached the top at 6.20—stayed till 7.5. Descended at 
first over rocks partially covered with ice, then glissaded down a steep 
snow-slope on to the glacier. Followed the glacier, and got on to the 
grass slopes above Breuil in 1 hr. 20 min. from the top, having lost 
some time by keeping too much to the left, and being obliged to cut 
steps to get off the glacier’—IF. M. 
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On August 3, Mr. Whymper made a parallel pass, starting from 
Breuil, and reaching Zermatt in 6 hrs. 15 min., exclusive of stop- 
pages. Guides—Jean Antoine Carrel and Luc Meynet, both of Val 
Tournanche. ‘The route is, at first, 4 same as = Théodule ; 
by and by the latter diverges to the right, but ours keeps straight 
ae and strikes the moraine of the glacier at the foot of the Matter- 
horn, high up on the right-hand side. The route, still straight, tra- 
verses the centre of the glacier, towards a small peak of rock which juts 

rominently out of the ridge connecting the Matterhorn and Théodule- 
The head of the glacier is connected with this peak by a rather 
steep slope of snow. We went straight up and struck the col at the 
lowest point, being a little to the right of the aforesaid peak. In 
descending we found a steep slope of snow first, down which we 
could walk by kicking footholes. The snow after a while became 
too thin, and we had to cut nearly 100 steps. We got off it on to the 
level portion of the Furgge Glacier without difficulty, and bore away, 
till in a straight line, for the top of the Hirnli, over which we went 
and descended to Zermatt by the usual path.’—E.W. Mr. Morshead’s 
pass was made on the other side of the little peak of rock here 
mentioned. 

Mont Branc rrom Courmayeur, Juty 18.—The Courmayeur guides 
have built a hut under the Aiguille du Midi, between it and Mont 
Blane de Tacul. To this hut MM. Maquetin and Briquet, with ten 
Courmayeur guides,—Dauphin Berthaud, J. M. Betfrond, J. M. Per- 
raud, G. Bareux, J. A. Réveil, P. J. Mochet, J. Grange, M. J. Ottoz, 
G. Fleury, P. Petitgaz,—ascended on July 17 by the Col du Géant; 
and, starting next morning at 5.40 a.m., ascended Mont Blanc de Tacul 
in two hours, and in two more Mont Maudit. The descent on the head 
of the Corridor occupied about half an hour; and from thence they 
ascended Mont Blanc, and went down to Chamounix by the ordinary 
route. 

A few days later, Mr. Kennedy, President of the Alpine Club, 
attempted the same expedition, and succeeded in crossing to the Corri- 
dor; but having been delayed many hours by bad weather, was obliged 
to descend at once to Chamounix. This is the route by which Messrs. 
Hudson, Kennedy, and others made their first attempt in 1856 to 
ascend Mont Blane without guides, but were defeated by weather, and 
by which Mr, Ramsay, with some Courmayeur guides, afterwards suc- 
ceeded in crossing to the Chamounix route, though too late in the day 
to allow of their reaching the summit. 

Piz Setxa, Jury 22.—Messrs. E. Buxton, W. F. Digby, and John- 
ston, with Alexander Fleuri, left the Rosegg chalets (about 24 hrs. from 
Pontresina), at 4 a.., and ascending the eastern branch of the Rosegg 
Glacier, reached the top of the Piz Sella (the highest of the two 
Schwestern) in 54 hrs. They descended in 3 hrs., coming down on the: 
main branch of the glacier. 

Cot pe LA Tour Noire, JuLy 22.—Messrs. George and Macdonald, with 
Christian Almer and Melchior Anderegg, reached the ridge between the 
Aiguille d’Argentiére and the Tour Noire in 61 hours’ actual walking 
from Argentiére. The descent of the steep wall of rocks and ice on to the 
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Saléna Glacier occupied 64 hrs., and the party were at last benighted on 
the glacier. Next morning they got off the glacier on the left bank, 
about 6 hrs. in all from the foot of the wall, and 24 hrs. from Orsiéres, 

Piz Pau, Jury 24.— Messrs. E. Buxton, Digby, Hall, Johnston, and 
Woodmass, with Peter Jenni and Alexander Fleuri, left a sleeping-place 
below Piz Morteratsch (4 hrs. from Pontresina) at 7 a.M., and ascending 
the Pers Glacier, turned along the aréte to the Piz Palu, which they 
reached at 1 p.m. The descent occupied 4} hrs. 

Seta Pass, Jury 28.—The same party, except Mr. Johnston, as- 
cended from the Fellaria chilets to the right of the glacier, till they were 
high enough to get on the upper névé of the Fellaria Glacier. Crossing a 
broad col to the Scersen Glacier, they soon reached the Sella Pass, and 
descended to the Rosegg Glacier. The distance was only four and a 
half hours’ walking to the top of the pass, and three hours thence to 
the Rosegg chilets. 

Two days later, the same party tried to ascend the Bernina by the 
ice-fall at the head of the Morteratsch Glacier, a shorter route by four 
hours, in the ascent alone, than that described by Mr. Kennedy, but 
were driven back by wind and snow when not far from the top. 

Méwycu, Jury 29.—Mr. Macdonald, with Melchior Anderegg and 
Christian Almer, left the Faulberg at 1 a.m., and ascending to the 
Jungfrau-joch, skirted the Ménch until they reached the foot of the 
aréte, running nearly due south from the summit. Cutting steps up 
this, they reached the top at about 9 a.., and arrived at the AEggisch- 
horn at 6.45. 

Avaust 4.—Messrs. E. Buxton, Hall, Macdonald, and Grove, with 
Melchior Ande and Peter Perrn, crossed from the Grimsel to 
Viesch, between the Finsteraarhorn and Oberaarhorn, rather nearer to 
the latter. The ascent occupied about six hours’ actual walking, and 
the descent seven hours. 

Les Granpes Rousses, August 6.—Messrs. W. and G. Mathews and 
Bonney, with Michel Croz and another Chamounix guide, ascended 
the northernmost peak of Les Grandes Rousses. 

Granp TournaLin, Auaust 8.—Mr. Whymper, with Jean Antoine 
Carrel, ascended this almost unknown peak, which lies NE. of Val 
Tournanche, between the valley of the same name and that of gm 
Ascending a lateral valley at right angles to the Val Tournanche, they 
reached a col south of the peak, and thence followed the aréte to the 
summit. Time required, about four hours up. 

Cot p’Arotta, Aucust 10.—Messrs. E, Buxton and Digby, with 
Franz Biner and two other Zermatt porters, passed from Zermatt to 
Chermontane in one day. ‘ Passing the Cols de Valpelline and du Mont 
Brulé, we crossed the head of the Arolla Glacier towards the Col 
de Collon. Then, turning to the right, we ascended a small glacier that 
flows down between that col and the Mont Collon, and found ourselves 
at the head of the highest tributary of the Chermontane Glacier. We 
did not go down this, but crossing it, ‘we descended on to the Reuse 
d’Arolla affluent, which is more direct. We reached Chermontane 
chiilet in rather more than ten hours’ actual walking from the Zmutt 
chalets.’—E. N, B. 
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Avaust 10,—Messrs, J. R. rg and Riddell, with Joseph Dorsaz 
and Jean Zeulihausen, both of Sim ascended the Laquin Thal 
from Simpeln to the highest chilets, then up the hill-side to the SSW., 
and by a long ridge along the north side of a glacier coming down 
from the Weissmies, till in five hours from Simpeln they reached a col 
whence an hour and a half of descent brought them on the route to the 
Zwischbergen Pass, about the same distance below the head of that 
pass on the west or Saas side. 

Dent p'Erin, Aucust 12.—Messrs. Macdonald, Hall, Woodmass, 
and Grove, with Melchior Anderegg, Peter Perrn, and J. P. Cachat, 
left Prerayen at 2.30 a.m, and ascending the Glacier de la Dent d’Erin, 
crossed diagonally the rocks and ice forming the S. side of the Western 
Aréte to a spot about one-third of its length from the summit. Thence 
they followed the Aréte to the top, which was reached at 12.30; and 
returned to Prerayen after an expedition of about seventeen hours, 

Avaust 12.—Messrs. Blanford and Rowsell reached the head of the 
Arolla Glacier by Mr. Buxton’s new pass, where bad weather came on, 
and induced them to seek the nearest shelter. They therefore ascended 
the ridge some distance S. of the Col du Mont Brulé, and easily reached 
another col, which may, perhaps, best be called the Col de Zardezan, 
whence a steep and difficult descent, mainly over rocks, brought them 
down to the lower level of the Zardezan Glacier, and so to the highest 
chilets above Prerayen. 

This summary will be continued in the next number of the ‘ Alpine 
Journal,’ if notice of any further new expeditions reach the Editor. 
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Morver or A TRAVELLER IN SwitzeRLAND.—On the 23rd July, a 
traveller from Hanover, named Hermann Quensel, councillor of the 
tribunal of Hildesheim, left Zinal, in the Val d’Anniviers, intending to 
cross the Cols de Sorebois and Torrent to Evolena. He was accom- 
panied by a guide, named Baptist Petre, brother-in-law of the innkeeper 
at Zinal. About midday they reached the top of the Col Torrent ; and 
here the guide drew the attention of the traveller to a small wall of 
stones, in the form of a breastwork, recently erected by the wayside. 
Some steps further on lay a powder flask and some bullets. The guide 
expressed fears that all was not right; but M. Quensel disregarded 
this, and began to descend a few steps in advance of the guide. When 
they had gone about ten paces from the top of the pass, a shot was fired, 
which passed through the guide’s shoulder and broke the arm of the 
traveller. The latter exclaimed, ‘ Sauve qui peut!’ and began to run; 
while, at a same moment, a second shot brought the guide to the 
ground. M. Quensel must have run down the zig-zag path, while the 
assassin followed him directly down the hill side; for the murderer 
overtook his victim almost immediately, and fired again so close to him 
that the clothes bore marks of the powder. The bullet passed through 
the unfortunate man’s heart, and death was of course instantaneous. 
The assassin then returned to the guide, and took from him the knap- 
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sack he was carrying; but, moved with pity by the guide’s prayers for 
mercy, he not only spared his life, but bound up his wounds and helped 
im back over the col. Before leaving him, the murderer offered him 
money, saying that his companions, if they knew of it, would kill him 
for showing mercy. This last remark, which was probably misunder- 
stood by the guide, caused him to believe and declare that there was an 
organised band of brigands concerned in the murder. The guide, faint 
and exhausted, remained lying on the ground until some shepherds heard 
his groans, and came to his assistance. They conveyed him to the 
nearest chalets, some distance from Gremenz, the nearest village in the 
Val d’Anniviers ; and he was at length carried down to Sierre, where 
he lay for some time in a dangerous state, but eventually recovered. 

It was not until the morning of the 24th that a party of villagers 
ascended the Col Torrent from the Val d’Anniviers, and found the 
body of M. Quensel lying in the path, despoiled of everything valuable, 
except a ring. The peasants dared not move the body without leave 
from the authorities of Evolena; but after the delay entailed by this 
necessity, the remains of the unfortunate gentleman were brought down, 
and buried in the churchyard at Evolena, where they now rest, the 
grave being carefully tended and dressed with mountain flowers by the 
inhabitants, who feel the utmost horror of the crime, and the deepest 
sympathy for its victim. 

Subsequent enquiries have tended to prove that two brothers named 
Balet, or Balay, who live in a small village north of the Rhone, were 
the perpetrators of this atrocious murder, and leave no reason for 


’ believing that any others were concerned in it. The elder was last 


year convicted of forgery, but escaped from prison and fled to Algiers, 
whence he returned in the spring, and has since led a wild life in the 
mountains near his home, for fear of recapture. It is supposed that the 
younger brother gained intelligence concerning M. Quensel’s move- 
ments in Sierre, where that unfortunate traveller stayed for a day or 
two before ascending the Val d’Anniviers. Both Pa had double- 
barrelled rifles, which have since been seized ; and one of them, peculiarly 
marked, was recognised by the guide. The knapsack of the traveller 
has also been found concealed in an outbuilding belonging to the family 
of the brothers Balay. The younger brother was apprehended at his 
own home shortly after the murder. The elder fled into Canton Berne, 
and was eventually arrested at Gsteig, a village lying at the northern 
foot of the Sanetsch Pass. He, however, managed to escape at Saanen 
from the gendarmes who had him in custody, and has not yet been re- 
captured, though he is reported to have been seen near Andermatt 
on the St. Gotthard. 

Universal horror and indignation have been excited throughout 
Switzerland by the news of this murder, and there is no reason for 
travellers to feel any new fears in consequence of what is undoubtedly 
an isolated and exceptional event. Indeed the very fact that no such 
crime has ever before been known to be committed, in spite of the 
necessarily great facilities for such acts, is in itself strong testimony in 
favour of the Swiss character generally. 

Arixe Byways: Il]—From Simpeln to Saas by the Gamser-joch. 
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Although the existence of the pass here described is vaguely hinted at 
in some of the Guide-books to Switzerland, I have nowhere seen any 
account of it; and as it affords the shortest and easiest route from the 
head of the Simplon to the village of Saas, a few notes of a 
made during the past summer -may be interesting to those Alpi 
travellers who have neither time nor inclination to attempt one of the 
more difficult passes in this direction. 

An attempt made on the previous day to effect a pass between the 
Weissmies and Fletschhorn having failed, owing to the unfortunate 
indisposition of one of the party, when success was almost within our 


- grasp, I left the village of Simpeln at 8.20 on the morning of the 8th 


July last, with Melchior Anderegg and a native, named Joseph 

intending to reach Saas by the shortest possible route. Following the 
Diligence road as far as the Nieder Alp, a little distance below the old 
Hospice, we there diverged to the left, and passing a group of chalets, 
took to a faint track over the pastures, bearing towards, but some 
distance to the right of, the Raut Glacier. The track soon came to 
an end, and an exceedingly steep ascent followed, ending in a 
precipitous and dusty gully, which brought us on to a desolate little 
plain covered with débris and the remains of the winter's snow. 
This we crossed, and by 11.45 had reached the crest of the ridge form- 
ing its western boundary, overlooking the Nanzer Thal, an extensive 
valley which joins the valley of the Rhone between Brieg and 
Visp. From the point where we were standing the head of the 
valley was shut out by a projecting shoulder of the mountain, so 
we kept along the ridge to the left for a quarter of an hour, until 
we had turned the obstacle, and opened out a fine view of the 
upper hank of the valley, closed at its head by the Gamser Glacier. 
While halting for lunch; we had time to reconnoitre the ground and 
decide on our line of march; three cols were visible, one on the 
opposite side of the valley, north of the Simmelihorn, to reach which 
we should have passed close to the foot of the glacier, and then 
struck straight up the ridge; a second immediately south-east of the 
Simmelihorn, which might be gained by traversing a consider- 
able portion of the glacier; and a third, at the head of the main 
branch of the glacier, above a very extensive ice-fall. After some 
discussion, we resolved to make for the second col, which appeared 
to be the most direct course. A rapid descent over shale and an 
occasional snow-slope soon landed us on the glacier, some little 
distance above its termination ; here the rope was put on, and we 
commenced crossing it in a south-westerly direction towards the col. 
The slopes were steep, and a few crevasses had to be passed; but the 
snow was in good order, there was not the slightest difficulty, and by 
a judicious use of zig-zags the ridge was gained at 1.55 pw. During 
the ascent, we had reason to congratulate ourselves on not having 
attempted to climb the ice-fall on the left, as pinnacles of ice were per- 
petually falling, which would have rendered the passage dangerous, 
and we should finally have arrived at an entirely wrong point of the 
ridge. The view from the col, whose height we had no means of 
determining, but estimated to be about 9,500 feet, was extremely fine 
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—the Aletsch, Viesch, and Rhone Glaciers in one direction, and the 
range of the Mischabel with the glorious expanse of the Fee Glacier in 
the other, being seen to singular advantage. A steep but easy descent 
over broken rocks led us into a wild glen, closed by the small Mattwald 
Glacier (which appears, from the map, to communicate with the head 
of the Gamser Glacier), the stream from which we followed in default 
ofa path. This part of the route is toilsome, as both banks of the 
stream are covered with boulders, over and through which it is neces- 
sary to pick a way. In an hour from the col we reached the highest 
chilets, whence a good path, carried high up along the side of the main 
valley, brought us to Saas, at 5.5 p.m, the passage having occupied 
seven hours and a half, exclusive of halts. We had dismissed the 
Simpeln man at the top of the pass; and indeed a mountaineer, with 
the Federal Map, might find the whole way without a guide, getting 
directions at the Nieder Alp Chilets. It would, however, not be advis- 
able for a solitary traveller to pass the Gamser Glacier; and anyone 
making the pass from the side of Saas would perhaps do wisely in 
taking a guide as far as the Col. A. W. Moore. 

Dr. Hamet’s Accipent.—The Glacier des Bossons is slowly restoring 
to light the remains of the unfortunate men who perished by this the 
only fatal accident that has ever happened on the ascent of Mont Blanc. 
In the middle of last June, Mr. H. J. Rouse was visiting the Glacier 
des Bossons with a Chamounix guide, and found a large piece of a man’s 
back just protruding. The flesh retained some colour, and had a 
decided smell. ‘They tried to dig it out, but having no proper tools, 
and the rain falling fast, were obliged to give it up. A party of guides 
had been searching the day before on the same spot, but the remains 
were not then visible. Since that date other portions, both of the bodies 
and of the clothes, &c., have been discovered. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that a degrading trade in these relics will not be allowed to spring 
up at Chamounix. 

Tue Gumes at Pontresina.—In July of this year we spent about 
ten days in exploring the mountains of the Bernina range under the 
guidance of Jenni and A. Fleuri, the only men in the Ober-Engadin 
who have any pretensions to be guides competent for new ascents. 
From the manner in which they conducted themselves during the ascent 
of the Bernina by Messrs. Kennedy and Hardy, we had formed the 
highest expectations of their ability as guides, and of their pleasantness 
as companions. We regret to say that our opinions were very dis- 
agreeably changed by actual contact with them. They are admirable 
icemen, but, so far as we had opportunities of judging, are nervous and 
of indifferent capacity upon rocks; and, what is of far more consequence, 
they seem quite unable to find the right route in new places of any 
difficulty. Many times they were proved to be wrong in things of 
minor importance, and on no less than three occasions in the course of 
six expeditions success was gained by overruling their opinion; in one, 
failure was distinctly caused by acquiescence. So strongly do we feel 
upon this point that we would most emphatically recommend no one to 
attempt ascents in the neighbourhood of Pontresina, without bringing 
with him from some other part of Switzerland sufficient assistance to 
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render him entirely independent of any which is to be had on the spot. 
Thisis the more necessary, because extreme jealousy is felt towards foreign 
guides ; they are refused information, and there is a disinclination to 
act with them. Even more annoying, however, than their professional 
deficiencies were the faults of temper and the carelessness of Jenni and 
Fleuri. There was an entire absence of that good humour and handi- 
ness which make the better class of guides so pleasant in other parts of 
Switzerland; on the contrary, they seemed to consider themselves 
degraded by being of use, and tried to force us to adopt their plans, 
instead of busying themselves in carrying out ours. They chafed us 
continually by arrogance and ill-tempered impertinence, and revenged 
themselves by sulkiness, when their pride was injured by their being 
proved to be in the wrong. It is needless to say anything about their 
attempts at extortion: their tendencies in this direction were already 
known, and we were prepared for them, but it must be confessed that 
even our expectations were exceeded. It is very likely, however, 
that they will improve when they have had opportunities of compari 
themselves with men who are really their superiors, and when their 
feelings of self-interest are aroused by finding that their monopoly is 
destroyed by competition from without. W. E. Hatt. 

N. N. Buxton. 

M. Woopmass. 

In corroboration of the above, the Editor adds the following statement 
of his own experience at the same place: ‘Mr. Moore and I went to Pon- 
tresina on June 28, to try the Piz Rosegg, taking with us Christian 
Almer, and willing to pay pretty liberally for the services of a local guide, 
the peak having never been ascended. The only terms, however, on which 
any of the Pontresina men would go, were that we should put ourselves 
entirely under their direction, exclude Almer from any share in the expe- 
dition, and pay 300 francs. On our declining these terms, they offered to 
let Almer go as an amateur, and to take 250 francs, and nothing would 
induce them to abate anything more from their preposterous demands. We 
in consequence went alone with Almer to see what could be done, and 
had the satisfaction of finding that Almer’s skill amply compensated for 


want of the local information refused us in Pontresina. We hit without ~ 


hesitation on the best route, reached the point whence the Pontresina 
guides, by all testimony but their own, retreated on their last attempt, 
after having failed on other sides of the mountain, and only turned back 
because the difficulties were such as no one guide ought to encounter 
unaided, especially with two travellers. H. B. Groree.’ 
ExecrricaL ApventurEs.—On the 10th July, I visited the Col de 
la Jungfrau from the A®ggischhorn, in company with my wife, and 
Messrs. John Sowerby and W. G. Adams of Marlborough College. 
We had with us as guides, J. M. Claret of Chamounix, and a young 
man from the hotel. The early morning was bright and gave promise 
of a fine day, but as we approached the col, clouds settled down upon it, 
and on reaching it we encountered so severe a storm of wind, snow, and 
hail, that we were unable to stay more than a few minutes. As we 
descended, the snow continued to fall so densely that we lost our - 
and for some time we were wandering up towards the Létsch-sattel. We 
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had hardly discovered our mistake when a loud peal of thunder was heard, 
and shortly after I observed that a strange singing sound like that of a 
kettle was issuing from my alpenstock. We halted, and finding that all 
the axes and stocks emitted the same sound, stuck them into the snow. 
The guide from the hotel now pulled off his cap, shouting that his head 
burned, and his hair was seen to have a similar appearance to that 
which it would have presented had he been on an insulated stool under 
a powerful electrical machine. We all of us experienced the sensation 
of pricking or burning in some part of the body, more especially in the 
head and face, my hair also standing on end in an uncomfortable but 
very amusing manner. ‘The snow gave out a hissing sound, as though 
a heavy shower of hail were falling; the veil in the wide-awake of one 
of the party stood upright in the air; and, on waving our hands, the 
singing sound issued loudly from the fingers. Whenever a peal of 
thunder was heard the phenomenon ceased, to be resumed before its 
echoes had died away. At these times we felt shocks, more or less 
violent, in those portions of the body which were most affected. By 
one of these shocks my right arm was paralysed so completely that I 
could neither use nor raise it for several minutes, nor indeed until it 
had been severely rubbed by Claret, and I suffered much pain in it at 
the shoulder joint for some hours. At half-past twelve the clouds 
began to pass away, and the phenomenon finally ceased, having lasted 
twenty-five minutes. We saw no lightning, and were puzzled at first 
as to whether we should be afraid or amused. The young guide was 
very much alarmed, but Claret, who has no kind of fear, and who had 
twice previously heard the singing (unaccompanied by the other symp- 
toms), laughed so heartily at the whole affair that we kept up our 
spirits. No evil effects were felt afterwards, beyond the inconvenience 
arising from the burning of our faces, which, though there had been no 
sun, were almost of livid hue when we arrived at the Aggischhorn. 
Principal Forbes mentions his having heard the singing noise from his 
baton whilst crossing the St. Théodule, and, as I have said, Claret had 
also heard it before ; but, with these exceptions, I can hear of no one 
who has met with these curious and interesting phenomena. It has 
been suggested that our bodies became as it were Leyden jars for the 
time, and that the thunder peal discharged us. Neither travellers nor 
guides were sorry when they got their final discharge. 

Rost. Spence Watson. 

Puospuorescent SNow.—On the 11th September, 1862, in company 

with my friends Messrs. Martineau and Donaldson Hudson, I crossed 
the mountains between the Fusch Thal and Moll Thal, taking the ordi- 
nary route to Heiligen-blut. We left Fusch late in the afternoon, and 
before we reached the Rauriser Tauern night had overtaken us, and it 
became so dark that we had considerable difficulty in finding our way. 
After we had crossed the Tauern and commenced our descent towards 
Heiligen-blut, we came upon several large patches of recently fallen 
snow. By this time it must have been between eight and nine o'clock, 
but it was too dark for us to see our watches. As we were crossi 
one of the patches of snow, I observed that the snowy particles which 
fell from my shoes appeared like a number of bright phosphorescent 
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sparks. When I first saw these snowy sparks, I was walking in front 
of the party, but in order to observe the phenomenon better I 
behind, and Hudson took my place. As I followed him, I saw clearly 
that at almost every step the snowy particles which he lifted with his feet — 
fell in a little luminous shower. Except that the sparks were of a pale 
phosphorescent yellow colour, the effect was much the same as that of 
the sparks seen at night when a horse strikes his shoe against a stone. 
At one time also, I fancied that a large mass of snow was slightly 
luminous, but I cannot be certain whether it was so in reality, or 
whether I was deceived by the whiteness of the snow having 
suddenly caught my eyes through the darkness. Mr. Tuckett appears 
to have seen the same phenomenon of luminous snowy particles duri 
his ascent of the Aletschhorn. (See ‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 
2nd series, vol. ii. p. 53.) But he expresses some little uncertain 
whether this effect was not to be attributed ‘to the action of the moon's 
rays as they fell obliquely upon the small cloud of fine snowy particles 
raised by the movement of our feet.’ I feel no doubt that the effect 
which I saw cannot be attributed to this cause, for the night was very 
dark, the sky being completely overclouded, and the moon and stars 
obscured by a thick cold mist which appeared to be creeping over the 
mountains. MM. Schlagintweit, whose remarks are quoted in the 
note 2 to Mr. Tuckett’s paper, seem to believe that the appearance of 
this phenomenon depends in a great degree upon the state of the weather 
at the time. I may therefore add that on the 11th of September, as 
well as on the two preceding days, the weather had been remarkably 
warm, and throughout the two following days a cold mist prevailed. 
: E. Taurstan Hoivanp. 

Aw Ice Grorro.—In descending the Aletschhorn (July 10, 1862), 
we stopped to examine a most magnificent ice grotto. We discussed 
the formation of the grotto on the spot, and decided that it must have 
been produced in the following manner :—A very large crevasse in the 
nevé had received, from drift snow, a roof and a floor: it may have been 
filled up from the bottom. The roof covered almost the entire length 
of the crevasse, but at the end furthest from us it drooped until it 
met the sloping floor, thus forming the bottom of the grotto; the ere- 
vasse having been converted into an enormous hole, penetrating down- 
wards into the glacier. Masses of white sérac had fallen in all diree- 
tions; they were frequently traversed by veins of blue ice; blue icicles 
hung from every convenient point ; and the dry powdery snow, drift- 
ing into the hole, had formed itself into the most lovely snow flowers 
and crystals. We descended thirty-six steps down the sloping floor, 
the angle of which was 40° by the clinometer, and reached probably 
three-fourths of the way to the end. No words can do justice to the 
intense unearthly beauty of the scene. We were bathed in the clear 
blue light of the glacier, and we looked upwards through the vista of 
icicles, flowers and crystals, all cold and pure as possible, to the full 
blaze of the sunlight and to the intensely deep blue sky of that glorious 
forenoon. W. Wicram. 
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eee no part of the mountain system of Europe has 

been less thoroughly explored than the lofty group bounded 
by the river Durance on the east, the Romanche on the north, 
and the Drac on the west and south, and occupying a portion 
of the modern French departments of the Isére and Hautes Alpes. 
The area of the entire massif is about 1,100 square miles, but 
the glacier-developing region covers little more than half this 
surface. The mean elevation is very considerable, as may be 
inferred from the narrowness of the valleys as well as from a 
comparison of the following classification of the principal peaks 
with those of the group of the Finsteraarhorn. 


4 Peaks above 3,962 métres (13,000 feet) and under 4,266 métres (14,000 feet). 
17 f 3,657 4, (12,000,,) 8,962 ,, (18,000 ,, ). 
29 ” 8,353 , (11,000 ,, ) » 3,657 . (12,000 ,, ). 


Its glaciers, including those of the second order, exceed one 
hundred, and are therefore little inferior in number to those of 
the Bernese system, though several of the latter have certainly 
the advantage in point of size from the greater extent of névé 
due to the less precipitous formation of the ground. 

From time to time some accounts of its topography and phy- 
sical features have appeared, and the writings of Ladoucette 
M. Elie de Beaumont, Professor Lory, and our own countryman, 
Principal Forbes, have called attention to many of its more 
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striking peculiarities. Within the last four or five years various 
members of the Alpine Club have penetrated still further into 
its recesses; and several papers in the second series of ‘ Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers’ bear witness to their activity and enter- 
prise. Hitherto, however, the absence of a trustworthy map, 
added to the really intricate relations of the principal summits 
and valleys, the poor fare and defective accommodation, and the 
fact that few of the explorers had an opportunity of intersecting 
the district in various directions, and studying it in detail, have 
rendered it difficult to arrive at a clear conception of the mutual 
bearings. of its various parts. Under these circumstances, I ven- 
tured to think that a fresh examination by one who could avail 
himself of the labours of his predecessors would not be without 
advantage ; and I therefore devoted ten or twelve days during 
the month of July in the past year to this special object. 

It was important before getting on the ground to obtain all 
the preliminary information possible, and I was especially de- 
sirous of sinadtinay such MS. maps or notes as might be available 
for my purpose in the Dépét de la Guerre at Paris. Thanks to 
the kindness of my friend Principal Forbes, in furnishing me 
with a letter of introduction, and explaining my object to M. 
Elie de Beaumont, and the influence which that distinguished 
savant was good enough to exert in my favour, I met with the 
most courteous reception from General Blondel, director of the 
Dépét, who gave me the freest access to maps and MSS. inclu- 
ding the original memoranda of the officers of the E’tat Major, 
allowed me the utmost liberty in making notes, and, besides 
permitting me to have printed copies of several unfinished and 
of course unpublished sheets, furnished me with a manuscript 
one, beautifully executed by the draughtsmen of the Bureau, 
of the more important portion of the four MS. sheets of the 
Feuille Briangon on the same scale as the original. This last is 
partially engraved, being now, as it is termed, ‘ au trait;’ i.e. 
the rivers, roads, names of places, heights, and outlines (dotted) 
of mountains and glaciers are given, but no shading, nothing 
that represents relief. M. le p, die tes Brosigilte head of 
the engraving department, informed me that this sheet would 
certainly be ready for publication in six years, and very probably 
in five. The superintendent of the topographical department, 
M. le Colonel Bertrand, handed me over, after reading the 
general’s order, to M. le Commandant Loupét, a most pleasant, 
polite, and intelligent gentleman, whose kindness I shall not 
soon forget. He seemed ds though he could not do enough to 
meet my wishes, and most energetically seconded all my appli- 
cations to his chef. The four original MS. sheets, on a scale of 
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aztem Which form the basis of the future Feuille Briangon, are 

the result of the following labours :— 

Premiére Triangulation—1828-9-30 M. le Commandant Durand. 

Seconde Triangulation—1851-2 ... M. Davoiit (Capitaine ?). 

La Topographie (détails) ... ... ... MM. les Capitaines Viroux, Vulette, Taffin, 
Beaudouin, Bourgeois, Smet, Vuillemot, 
Courier, Cousinard, Versigny, and le 
lieutenant Meunier, 

Of these gentlemen, MM. Bourgeois, Courier, Cousinard, 
and Meunier executed that portion which is included in the 
copy supplied to me, and of which a photographic reduction 
has been deposited at the rooms of the Kipine Club. From the 
large number of lofty summits ascended by them, I was led to 
anticipate a degree of accuracy which subsequent minute exami- 
nation on the spot completely confirmed. With Commandant 
Durand the survey of this group of mountains was a labour of 
love to which he devoted all his energies. Indeed, to such an 
extent did he identify himself with the successful completion of 
his task, that it ultimately cost him his reason. Whilst working 
in one of the more southerly valleys of the district, he had un- 
packed and set up his surveying instrument, the constant com- 
panion of his labours, when a kick from a mule threw it down 
and broke it irretrievably. This loss so affected his spirits that 
from that day he never recovered the full use of his mental 
powers. His successors appear, however, to have worked with 
equal diligence and accuracy, and the result is a map which for 
faithful rendering of details will almost compare with those of 
the Swiss survey. My photographic reduction is on a scale of 
about >;4;5, but for purposes of comparison with the maps of 
General Dufour, it may be roundly estimated as >>35555 OF 
two and a half:times less than the original, which, as already 
stated, is on a scale of z545;5. The Feuille Briangon, now 
partially engraved, is on a scale of z54,;; like all the other 
sheets of the map of the E’tat Major Frangais. In the photo- 
graphic copy deposited at the rooms of the Alpine Club, some 
errors have been corrected and omissions made good by me; but 
these are not for the most part of much importance, and I have 
reason to believe that the future Briancgon sheet, No. 189, will 
be a credit to the French engineers.* 

Besides the above, I was furnished with a mountain barometer 
by Negretti and Zambra, an aneroid by Séerétan of Paris, two 


boiling-point thermometers by Casella, a theodolite by Troughton 


* A reduction of this map has since been engraved for the ‘Guide 
to the Western Alps,’ where it will be found at page 62. 
L2 
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and Simms, kindly lent me by my friend Mr. Wm. Mathews, 
jun., a sleeping bag which has already been described in my paper 
on the Viso, a boiling apparatus by Stevenson of Edinburgh, 
and a supply of portable soup. 

Thus much premised, I will now proceed to describe my 
various expeditions in Dauphiné. On the 5th of July, after 
descending from Monte Viso, I and my companions (Michel 
Auguste Croz of Chamouni, Peter Perrn of Zermatt, and Barto- 
lommeo Peyrotte of Bobbio) took up our quarters for the night 
at La Chianale (5,847 feet, E.M.P.; 5,906, W. Mathews, jun.), 
with the intention of crossing the Col de l’Agnello to Chateau 
Queyras and Guilestre on the following day. This pass is one 
of five or six which connect the head of the Val Vraita with the 
adjoining valleys of the Guil and Ubaye on the French side of 
the frontier, and, like most of them, is perfectly practicable for 
horses. As I can give no information from personal knowledge 
of the Cols Longet, La Niera (or Blanchet of the French map), 
St. Veran, La Ruine, and Ristolas or Soustra (the Lauze of the 
French map), I will not here allude to them further, especially 
since the recently published ‘ Alpine Guide’ furnishes all need- 
ful particulars. 

Of our quarters at La Chianale I cannot say much, but we 
managed to secure a good night’s rest and a sufficiency of some- 
what homely food, and about five on the morning of the 6th 
started for Guilestre. The sky was cloudless, the air fresh and 
pure, and all signs of the previous day’s disturbance of the 
weather had vanished. About half an hour above the village 
the path turns off to the right up the Val de Soustra, at the 
head of which are the Cols de la Ruine and de Soustra (or Ris- 
tolas), both leading into the Vallon de Viso, as the upper portion 
of that branch of the valley of the Guil is called. on, how- 
ever, turning to the left, we passed some sleeping préposés, zig- 
zagged up the hill-side through a scattered pinewood, and then 
following the course of a sy upland valley, mounted the 
slopes at its head by a well-marked track to the actual col. 
Here we arrived at 7.15, but the distance might have been 
accomplished in less time if there had been any object in doing 
so. From two points before reaching the col the summit of 
the Viso comes into view, and from the actual crest it forms a 
striking object ; whilst to the south the mass of the Rioburent 
(3,396 métres) is seen towering up in ambitious rivalry. In the 
opposite direction a distant view of great magnificence burst upon 
us, embracing the entire group of the chief Dauphiné summits 
from the Ailefroide to the double-headed Aiguille d’Arves. The. 
peculiar pointed mountain figured by Mr. Whymper at page 
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223 of the second volume of ‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers’ 
(2nd series), was very conspicuous, and I soon recognised the 
two principal peaks of the Pelvoux. To the right of these was 
a yet loftier summit which I was at the moment unable to 
identify, and of which, as I shall have occasion to refer to it 
again, I will only here say that it was in reality the E’crins, 4,103 
meétres in height, and the culminating point of the massif. A 
barometer observation, by comparison with Geneva, Turin, 
Aosta, and the St. Bernard, gives a height of 2,730°7 métres 
8,959 feet), whilst in the unpublished Feuille L’Arche of the 

rench E’tat Major I find the figures 2,699 (8,855 feet), appa- 
rently referring to the same spot. 

‘After spending an hour very pleasantly over sketches, baro- 
meter dei , and a second breakfast, we again proceeded on 
our way. The descent on the French side was very gentle, 
and after passing a comfortable solidly-built refuge inhabited 
by a préposé, the path, which is an excellent one, follows the 
course of a grassy valley, the immediate scenery of which is 
rather monotonous, though the fine distant view of the Pelyoux 
and its companion peaks goes far to supply the deficiency. Two 
hours’ walk asec us to Fongillarde, the French custom- 
house station, and an inspection of our baggage took place, 
though in the politest manner and with many apologies for 
giving us the trouble. Most of the communes in this and the 
neighbouring valley of St. Veran are Protestant, but many of 
the villages were furnished with places of worship of both 
creeds, and the utmost harmony appeared to prevail, the 
Roman Catholics speaking of their Protestant neighbours as 
‘ de braves gens.’ Below Fongillarde there is a char road, and 
soon after quitting the village it descends rapidly to Molines, 
situated about three quarters of an hour farther down the 
valley, just below its junction with that of St. Veran. Be- 
tween Molines and Villevieille (1 hour) the road is an 
excellent one, quite scientifically engineered, and in a gorge 
which is passed on the left just before the commencement of 
the steep descent to the valley of the Guil, there may be seen 
one of the finest natural pillars (similar to those of Useigne, 
Botzen, &c,) with which I am acquainted. 

At Villevieille, whilst halting a few minutes for old Peyrotte, 
who had lagged behind, we entered a large inn rejoicing in the 
name of L’E‘léphant to obtain some lunch, and judging from 
the appearance of the salle, the character of the provisions, and 
the hearty goodwill of the landlady, I am disposed to think that 
the traveller might meet with much worse quarters. Turning 
now sharp to the left down the main valley of the Guil, half an 
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hour’s walk along a nearly level road (the Grande Route from 
Abriés to Montdauphin) brought us to Chateau Queyras, a 
most picturesque-looking place which the pencils of Brockedon 
and Lord Monson have already rendered familiar. There are 
two inns, neither of them brilliant specimens, and by no means 
seductive enough to induce me to stay for the night; but as the 
walk to Guilestre would be a tedious one, and, from the occur- 
rence of a great quarterly fair at that place, every vehicle was 
in requisition, it appeared doubtful whether we should not have 
to face inevitable fleas, and possibly deeper horrors. At length, 
however, a charrette and mule were discovered, and after a 
pleasant chat with some of the sixty or eighty soldiers of the 
garrison, who find their residence in this little mountain fortress 
‘ bien triste, and looked on a furtive visit to the E’/léphant at 
Villevieille as the acme of bliss, we parted with Peyrotte, and 
effected a start at two. The ride was a very fine one, the road 
winding at first through magnificent gorge scenery, and 
finally reascending before it swept down ty a series of well- 
constructed curves through the vineyards which clothe the slopes 
above Guilestre. From these the views of the range in front 
are most magnificent, as an outline taken a little above the 
town will to some extent show. 
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morrow’s fair, and M. Ferrari, the polite landlord of the Hétel 
des Alpes (3,320 feet, W. Mathews, jun.), was quite in despair 
at the numerous claims on his attention. The arrival of a 
foreigner was, however, an unusual event, and he exerted him- 
self to the utmost and with entire success to make me com- 
fortable. The house was full, but an excellent room was found 
for me at a neighbour’s, and in a little inner salle a capital 
dinner, to which I did ample justice, was soon served. The 
afternoon and evening were occupied in sketching, writing 
letters, and watchi the groups of peasantry, the freaks of un- 
manageable mules, horses, and cows picketed about the streets, 
and the wonderful performances of a Cheap Jack, who kept the 
ande place spelliboaasd by the sounds of his voice and drum. 
During the night heavy rain fell, and I began to fear that my 
ortune was departing just at the critical moment, and 
that Dauphiné was asserting its immemorial right to be wet. 
A babel of tongues having, however, roused me at 4 on the 
morning of the 7th, I found to my delight that all traces of 
the storm had passed away, save a delicious freshness in the air 
which was most exhilarating. As the diligence from Gap to 
Briangon was not due till about one o’clock, we amused our- 
selves for a few hours in strolling about the little bourg and its 
neighbourhood, which owes its fertility to a somewhat elaborate 
system of artificial irrigation, and is quite famous in the country 
for its vineyards. About twelve we started down the hill in a 
voiture for a desolate-looking post station on the grande route, 
called the Plan de Fazy, at which the diligence changed horses. 
We were an hour too early, and the diligence was three quarters 
of an hour late, so we had a dismally long wait with nothing to 
do. At length, a little before two, the lumbering vehicle made 
its appearance, there was luckily room for all of us, and at 
3.30 we rolled up the hill into La Bessée. 

My first proceeding, after ordering some dinner, was to make 
the acquaintance of M. Jean Reynaud, agent voyer of the dis- 
trict, and a great friend of Messrs. Whymper and Macdonald, 
whom he accompanied in their successful ascent of the Pelvoux 
the previous year. I was fortunate in finding this gentleman 
at home, and shall always retain a very pleasant recollection of 
the few hours spent in his society. Dinner over, and various 
matters arranged, we started at 5.45 for Ville Vallouise, M. 
Reynaud most politely insisting on accompanying me for an 
hour. The evening was lovely, the valley well cultivated and 
beautifully wooded, the road excellent, and with my bright, 
genial, intelligent companion, the time passed very pleasantly. 
At length he took leave, and I pushed on rapidly after the 
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guides who had left us to follow our own devices. It was 
amusing to see the impression produced by our ice-axes, every- 
one evidently connecting them with the idea of mining opera- 
tions, and as the natives have exalted notions of the mineral 
wealth of their mountains, I had to stop and allow myself to be 
cross-questioned as to my object in visiting their valley. I 
got away at last, however; and at 7.30 entered the Ville, as 
the modest village is somewhat pretentiously called (height 
1,150 métres E. M. F. ; 3,842 feet, W. Mathews, jun.). 

We had been instructed by M. Reynaud to seek quarters 
chez Giraud, whose house stands near the bank of the stream 
to the left of and just across the bridge, and thither we ac- 
cordingly repaired. Our host, who was at the door, gave us a 
very hearty reception, and ushered us into an unpretending, 
but by no means uncomfortable, salle, where we were soon 
joined by some of the local authorities, including a very in- 
telligent and gentlemanly man, a namesake of the landlord, a 
native of the place, and a doctor by profession, who had been 
settled for some years at Vienna as private physician to some 
noble personage, and, being in delicate health, had come home 
to rest and recruit. He was a most enthusiastic entomolo- 
gist and botanist, and gave me much interesting information. 
Amongst other things he stated, as the result of the latest 
investigations, that the red snow, or rather the colouring 
matter, is developed on the pollen grains of Pinus Pumilio 
(the Legféhre), which serve as a aids In confirmation of 
this, I may mention that I have often remarked early in the 
season, and a few weeks before the red tint makes its appear- 
ance, that footprints in the snow haye a strong yellow hue, the 
origin of which had always been a puzzle to me, as it was too 
—— to be due to any dirt or colouring matter in the 

oots. I have now little doubt that it hee attributed to 
the presence in large quantities of the Pumilio or other pollen 
grains, which are often wafted by the wind over very wide 
areas, 

Exquisite moonlight tempted me out after supper, and it 
was hard to resist the attractions of a stroll ; but as we were 
to be early risers, as usual, I did a wiser thing, and went to bed 
at ten. e sleeping accommodation was not luxurious, and 
the fleas were not unmindful of their vested rights ; but on the 
whole we had little cause to grumble, and might have fared 
much worse. 

We were astir soon after four on the morning of the 8th, 
and again the same perfect weather greeted me on looking out. 
The sun had just risen without a cloud, and was beginning to 
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tinge some of the summits that form the west boundary of 
the valley. I proposed to commence operations by an attack 
on the Pelyoux, in order to get a general notion of the topo- 
graphy and relations of the surrounding valleys, to obtain 
rings of the principal summits, and to determine as care- 
fully as possible the height of the Pelvoux itself. To accom- 
lish this it was at least desirable, and at the time supposed to 
essential, to bivouac somewhere on the mountains; so we 
determined to establish ourselves that night at the Grotte de 
Soureillan, or Cabane des Bergers de Provence, and assault the 
Pelvoux on the morrow. A supply of provisions and wine 
was requisite, and some time was consumed in the neces- 
sary arrangements. A sort of double sack, something like a 
Spanish alforgas, was at length provided, with store of bread, 
cheese, ham, eggs, and wine; and at 7.15 we started for Aile- 
froide, intending, if possible, to secure en route the services 
of one of the Sémionds, as neither of my companions had 
ascended the mountain, though Michel had two years pre- 
viously been as far as the glacier in company with Messrs. 
Bonney and Mathews. A walk of three quarters of an hour, 
pin 4 an excellent path on the left bank of the Gir, brought us: 
to the village of Claux (patois, Claou), rich in orchards, and 
pleasantly situated amidst a luxuriant growth of trees at the 
entrance to the defile leading to the upper valley of Ailefroide. 
A path ascends the slopes on the north of the village to the 
upland Val de l’E’chauda, and across the col of the same name 
at its head to Monestier. Les Claux is said to have been for- 
merly occupied, like many other places in Dauphiné, by a band 
of Saracens, who are supposed to have held it as a fortified port 
after they were driven from the more open and accessible 
districts. In the name, it is added, of Les Claux (connected 
with the Latin clausus and the French clore), there is an allusion 
to its position at the entrance of the gorge which communicates 
with the valleys at the south-east foot of the Pelvoux. We soon 
found one of the Sémionds, who at first informed me that he 
could not accompany us, and that his brother was absent at 
Ailefroide. I soon saw, however, that there was something 
else in the background, and at last out it came. Taking 
me aside, he proceeded to inform me that he and Croz, who 
had been companions on the occasion of the unsuccessful 
attempt of Messrs. Mathews and Bonney in 1860, had not got 
on very well together, and that he was determined not to show 
the way to foreign guides, who would make it known to others, 
and thus deprive the natives of their rights by dispensing with 
their services. Though not at all anxious, under these circum- 
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stances, to have anything more to do with him, I endeavoured 
to point out the short-sightedness of such policy; but finding 
him obstinate, I did not choose to waste time in bandying 
words with him, and so, at 8.15, we once more proceeded on 
our way. The path crosses to the right bank of the Gir, or 
Ailefroide, immediately after quitting Les Claux, and then 
ascends, at first steeply, through scenes of the most varied 
beauty, walnuts, chestnuts, and pines occupying the foreground, 
whilst beyond and behind the many-peaked Pelvoux towers up 
most majestically in an abrupt face of rock nearly 7,000 feet 
in height. At 9.15 we reached the chalets o: Ailefroide, 
situated at the junction of the Celce-Niére, descending from the 
Glacier du Selé through the Combe de Sapeniére of Bourget, 
with the Torrent de St. Pierre which has its source in the 
laciers Noir and Blanc. Their height is 1,505 métres 
(4,938 feet) according to the map of the E’tat Major (4,940, 
‘W. Mathews, jun.). Not admiring the genus Sémiond, we did 
not trouble to enquire further for the brother, but secured the 
services of a strong boy, who, for three francs, agreed to 
our provision-sack and guide us by the most direct route to the 
‘ Gdns des Bergers de Provence,’ or ‘ Grotte de Soureillan,’ 
as it is called by the inhabitants of the Vallouise and the 
French engineers. 

In company with our young guide, we started at 10.45, and 
in about two hours reached our destination by a short cut up a 
steep talus of débris, followed by a chasm scarcely wide enough 
to allow of the passage of a man, leading to slopes of alternate 
rock and turf. A bivouac is to me, I confess, one of the most 
delightful incidents of mountaineering, especially when, as in 
the present instance, there is the shelter of a great rock, water 
within a reasonable distance, an abundance of wood, and 
faultless weather. After setting up the barometer, four read- 
ings of which give a height of 2,229 métres, or 7,312 feet 
(my friend, Mr. William Mathews, jun., makes the height 
7,381 feet from a barometric observation in 1860), and dismiss- 
ing the boy, we dispersed to collect wood and water, and soon 
a goodly supply of both was stored away in readiness for the 
cooking of theafternoon and evening, and the watchfire of the 
night. 

he hours fled most pleasantly by, maps were consulted, 
pipes smoked, soup concocted, and as darkness fell we with- 
drew beneath the shelter of the Grotte, and having served out 
a plentiful supply of chocolate and replenished the fire, be- 
took ourselves to rest about nine. As the dry juniper branches 
crackled in the blaze, and the bright flames leaped from twig to 
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twig, casting Rembrandt-like patches of colour and shadow on 
the roof and sides of our den, the effect was most picturesque, 
and would have been more agreeably so if the smoke had not 
at times sought to improve the chiaroscuro by objecting to 
depart by the proper channel. Gradually we all inne off 
to sleep, but whether the confined air, warmth, and smoke were 
rather overpowering, or whether I had not yet become sea- 
soned to Dauphiné fare, certain it is that my rest was more 
disturbed than I could have wished; and when at three the 
next morning we turned out, I found that I was by no means 
up tothe mark. It is wonderful what may be accomplished by 
resolution, but it is one thing to effect one’s object by sheer 
determination not to be baulked, and another to secure any 
beneficial result. My aim was not so much to make the ascent 
of the Pelvoux as to render the expedition subservient to 
other purposes, and as in a state of bodily prostration the mind 
is alike incapable of enjoyment or accurate observation, I felt 
convinced from the first that the loss of a day would prove 
unavoidable. Still there was nothing like trying, and so at 
4.15 we started; but after dragging myself wearily upwards 
another 1,000 feet, I found that it was useless to struggle with 
my indisposition, and therefore, establishing myself on a turfy 
knoll not many hundred yards below the termination of the 
Glacier du Clot de Homme, I despatched Croz and Perrn for 
the articles left at Soureillan, and determined to rest and 
bivouac at the spot we had reached. The worst sign of all 
was that, for the first time in my mountaineering experience, 
my appetite had departed; but after a good long doze the sight 
and taste of food became once more attractive. From that 
moment I began to mend, and before evening I felt that I was 
myself again. 

A low slab of rock, a little plot of soft turf, and some loose 
stones artistically arranged, combined with my bag to form a 
very satisfactory dormitory, and after making a hearty supper, 
and watching a glorious sunset on Monte Viso, I turned in at 
eight. A barometric observation gave for our plateau a height 
of 2,575 métres, or 8,449 feet. Some hours of sound and 
refreshing sleep were only once broken by the novel sensation 
of being suddenly jumped upon by some living creature, which 
roused me sufficiently to perceive that the intruder was a goat, 
whose curiosity had proved too strong for his discretion. 

At 2.20 we were up, and having made a hasty meal, and 
cached our baggage, together with a supply of provisions suffi- 
cient for another day, waited till 3.10, when there was just 
light enough to enable us to pick our way with care. From 
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guides who had left us to follow our own devices. It was 
amusing to see the impression produced by our ice-axes, every- 
one evidently connecting them with the idea of mining opera~- 
tions, and as the natives have exalted notions of the mineral 
wealth of their mountains, I had to stop and allow myself to be 
cross-questioned as to my object in visiting their valley. I 
got away at last, however; and at 7.30 entered the Ville, as 
the modest village is somewhat pretentiously called (height 
1,150 métres E. M. F. ; 3,842 feet, W. Mathews, jun.). 

We had been instructed by M. Reynaud to seek quarters 
chez Giraud, whose house stands near the bank of the stream 
to the left of and just across the bridge, and thither we ac- 
cordingly repaired. Our host, who was at the door, gave us a 
very hearty reception, and ushered us into an unpretending, 
but by no means uncomfortable, salle, where we were soon 
joined by some of the local authorities, including a very in- 
telligent and gentlemanly man, a namesake of the landlord, a 
native of the place, and a doctor by profession, who had been 
settled for some years at Vienna as private physician to some 
noble personage, and, being in delicate health, had come home 
to rest and recruit. He was a most enthusiastic entomolo- 
gist and botanist, and a me much interesting information. 
Amongst other things he stated, as the result of the latest 
investigations, that the red snow, or rather the colouring 
matter, is developed on the pollen grains of Pinus Pumilio 
(the Legféhre), which serve as a iad In confirmation of 
this, I may mention that I have often remarked early in the 
season, and a few weeks before the red tint makes its appear- 
ance, that footprints in the snow have a strong yellow hue, the 
origin of which had always been a puzzle to me, as it was too 

istent to be due to any dirt or colouring matter in the 
oots. I have now little doubt that it may be attributed to 
the presence in large quantities of the Pumilio or other pollen 
grains, which are often wafted by the wind over very wide 
areas. 

Exquisite moonlight tempted me out after supper, and it 
was hard to resist the attractions of a stroll ; but as we were 
to be early risers, as usual, I did a wiser thing, and went to bed 
at ten. e sleeping accommodation was not luxurious, and 
the fleas were not unmindful of their vested rights ; but on the 
whole we had little cause to grumble, and might have fared 
much worse. 

We were astir soon after four on the morning of the 8th, 
and again the same perfect weather greeted me on looking out. 
The sun had just risen without a cloud, and was beginning to 
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tinge some of the summits that form the west boundary of 
the valley. I proposed to commence operations by an attack 
on the Pelvoux, in order to get a general notion of the topo- 
graphy and relations of the surrounding valleys, to obtain 
earings of the principal summits, and to determine as care- 
ay as possible the height of the Pelvoux itself. To accom- 
lish this it was at least desirable, and at the time supposed to 
essential, to bivouac somewhere on the mountains; so we 
determined to establish ourselves that night at the Grotte de 
Soureillan, or Cabane des Bergers de Provence, and assault the 
Pelvoux on the morrow. A supply of provisions and wine 
was requisite, and some time was consumed in the neces- 
sary arrangements. A sort of double sack, something like a 
Spanish alforgas, was at length provided, with store of bread, 
cheese, ham, eggs, and wine; and at 7.15 we started for Aile- 
froide, intending, if possible, to secure en route the services 
of one of the Sémionds, as neither of my companions had 
ascended the mountain, though Michel had two years pre- 
viously been as far as the glacier in company with Messrs. 
Bonney and Mathews. A walk of three quarters of an hour, 
pip an excellent path on the left bank of the Gir, brought us’ 
to the village of Claux (patois, Claou), rich in orchards, and 
pleasantly situated amidst a luxuriant growth of trees at the 
entrance to the defile leading to the upper valley of Ailefroide. 
A path ascends the slopes on the north of the village to the 
upland Val de l’E’chauda, and across the col of the same name 
at its head to Monestier. Les Claux is said to have been for- 
merly occupied, like many other places in Dauphiné, by a band 
of Saracens, who are supposed to have held it as a fortified port 
after they were driven from the more open and accessible 
districts. In the name, it is added, of Les Claux (connected 
with the Latin clausus and the French elore), there is an allusion 
to its position at the entrance of the gorge which communicates 
with the valleys at the south-east foot of the Pelvoux. We soon 
found one of the Sémionds, who at first informed me that he 
could not accompany us, and that his brother was absent at 
Ailefroide. I soon saw, however, that there was something 
else in the background, and at last out it came. Taking 
me aside, he proceeded to inform me that he and Croz, who 
had been companions on the occasion of the unsuccessful 
attempt of Messrs. Mathews and Bonney in 1860, had not got 
on very well together, and that he was determined not to show 
the way to foreign guides, who would make it known to others, 
and thus deprive the natives of their rights by dispensing with 
their services. Though not at all anxious, under these circum- 
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stances, to have anything more to do with him, I endeavoured 
to point out the short-sightedness of such policy; but finding 
him obstinate, I did not choose to waste time in bandying 
words with him, and so, at 8.15, we once more proceeded on 
our way. The path crosses to the right bank of the Gir, or 
Ailefroide, immediately after quitting Les Claux, and then 
ascends, at first steeply, through scenes of the most varied 
beauty, walnuts, chestnuts, and pines occupying the foreground, 
whilst beyond and behind the many-peaked Pelvoux towers up 
most majestically in an abrupt face of rock nearly 7,000 feet 
in height. At 9.15 we reached the chalets of Ailefroide, 
situated at the junction of the Celee-Niére, descending from the 
Glacier du Selé through the Combe de Sapeniére of Bourget, 
with the Torrent de St. Pierre which has its source in the 

laciers Noir and Blanc. Their height is 1,505 métres 
(4,938 feet) according to the map of the E’tat Major (4,940, 
W. Mathews, jun.). Not admiring the genus Sémiond, we did 
not trouble to enquire further for the brother, but secured the 
services of a strong boy, who, for three francs, agreed to carry 
our provision-sack and guide us by the most direct route to the 
‘ Silane des Bergers de Provence,’ or ‘ Grotte de Soureillan,’ 
as it is called by the inhabitants of the Vallouise and the 
French engineers. 

In company with our young guide, we started at 10.45, and 
in about two hours reached our destination by a short cut up a 
steep talus of débris, followed by a chasm scarcely wide enough 
to allow of the passage of a man, leading to slopes of alternate 
rock and turf. A bivouac is to me, I confess, one of the most 
delightful incidents of mountaineering, especially when, as in 
the present instance, there is the shelter of a great rock, water 
within a reasonable distance, an abundance of wood, and 
faultless weather. After setting up the barometer, four read- 
ings of which give a height of 2,229 métres, or 7,312 feet 
(my friend, Mr. William Mathews, jun., makes the height 
7,381 feet from a barometric observation in 1860), and dismiss- 
ing the boy, we dispersed to collect wood and water, and soon 
a goodly supply of both was stored away in readiness for the 
cooking of theafternoon and evening, and the watchfire of the 
night. 

he hours fled most pleasantly by, maps were consulted, 
pipes smoked, soup concocted, and as darkness fell we with- 
drew beneath the shelter of the Grotte, and having served out 
a plentiful supply of chocolate and replenished the fire, be- 
took ourselves to rest about nine. As the dry juniper branches 
crackled in the blaze, and the bright flames leaped from twig to 
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twig, casting Rembrandt-like patches of colour and shadow on 
the roof and sides of our den, the effect was most picturesque, 
and would have been more agreeably so if the smoke had not 
at times sought to improve the chiaroscuro by objecting to 
depart by the proper channel. Gradually we all dropped off 
to sleep, but whether the confined air, warmth, and smoke were 
rather overpowering, or whether I had not yet become sea- 
soned to Dauphiné fare, certain it is that my rest was more 
disturbed than I could have wished; and when at three the 
next morning we turned out, I found that I was by no means 
up tothe mark. It is wonderful what may be accomplished by 
resolution, but it is one thing to effect one’s object by sheer 
determination not to be baulked, and another to secure any 
beneficial result. My aim was not so much to make the ascent 
of the Pelvoux as to render the expedition subservient to 
other purposes, and as in a state of bodily prostration the mind 
is alike incapable of enjoyment or accurate observation, I felt 
convinced from the first that the loss of a day would prove 
unavoidable. Still there was nothing like trying, and so at 
4.15 we started; but after dragging myself wearily upwards 
another 1,000 feet, I found that it was useless to struggle with 
my indisposition, and therefore, establishing myself on a turfy 
knoll not many hundred yards below the termination of the 
Glacier du Clot de ’Homme, I despatched Croz and Perrn for 
the articles left at Soureillan, and determined to rest and 
bivouac at the spot we had reached. The worst sign of all 
was that, for the first time in my mountaineering experience, 
my appetite had de 3; but after a good long doze the sight 
and taste of food became once more attractive. From that 
moment I began to mend, and before evening I felt that I was 
myself again. 

A low slab of rock, a little plot of soft turf, and some loose 
stones artistically arranged, combined with my bag to form a 
very satisfactory dormitory, and after making a hearty supper, 
and watching a glorious sunset on Monte Viso, I turned in at 
eight. A barometric observation gave for our plateau a height 
of 2,575 métres, or 8,449 feet. Some hours of sound and 
refreshing sleep were only once broken by the novel sensation 
of being suddenly jumped upon by some living creature, which 
roused me sufficiently to perceive that the intruder was a goat, 
whose curiosity had proved too strong for his discretion. 

At 2.20 we were up, and having made a hasty meal, and 
cached our baggage, together with a supply of provisions suffi- 
cient for another day, waited till 3.10, when there was just 
light enough to enable us to pick our way with care. From 
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various reconnaissances we determined, instead of following 
the route taken by Messrs. Whymper, Macdonald, and Reynaud, 
to make for a long couloir (filled at the time with snow) a few 
hundred feet to the east of the Glacier du Clot de l’Homme, and 
uniting with the latter at a point not far below its origin in the 
snow plateau above, which we hoped to attain by cutting our 
way through the séracs, and forcing a passage between them 
and a lower summit of the Pelvoux (No. 3, 3,762 métres in 
height). Ascending diagonally the slopes of débris beneath 
the glacier, we kept to the right, or in an easterly direction, 
for some distance, and then, bearing suddenly away to the left, 
found ourselves at four at the foot of the couloir, just as the 
rising sun tinged the surrounding summits and furnished an 
excuse for ten minutes’ halt. The slope of the couloir was rapid, 
the space often very confined, and the snow sometimes rotten, 
and at others more or less converted into ice; but there was no 
difficulty worth mentioning, and, pushing steadily upwards, we 
reached the point of junction with the glacier at five. The 
snow becoming soft, gaiters were here put on, and we then 
addressed ourselves to the attack of the séracs, which hung in 
threatening masses above. At first all went smoothly, slopes 
of snow enabling us to avoid the more formidable obstacles ; 
but at length we were brought to bay by some cliffs of névé of 
so forbidding a character that serious doubts arose fora moment 
of the possibility of forcing a passage. A sort of cheminée 
was, however, discovered between the ice and the rock on our 
right, and though almost perpendicular, its summit seemed so 
near that a skilful climber might, with assistance from below, 
worm himself up. Perrn volunteered to make the attempt, 
and after some most extraordinary evolutions, consisting of 
wrigglings on his part, and shoves a tergo from Croz’s axe, he 
pronounced himself ‘ fest.’ Then I, with the assistance of the 
rope, followed, secured myself, and gave a helping hand to 
Croz, whilst Perrn again worked forward, and in a few minutes 
shouted that the plateau was won. So much ice-glaze covered 
the rocks, and the cheminée had therefore detained us so long, 
that it was seven o’clock before we all topped the brow, and 
found, to our delight, that there was nothing between us and 
the summit but uniform and gently inclined slopes of snow. 
The view was exceedingly magnificent, and as the day was 
before us, it was decided to indulge in a second breakfast, our 
morning meal in the dark having been a slight and hasty one. 
We were now nearly on a level with the summit No. 3 (3,762 
métres), whilst to the north-west rose the ‘ Signal’ (the Pic de 
la Pyramide of Mr. Whymper), about 176 métres above us, and 
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farther to the left was the highest summit of all, partially con- 
cealed by the undulations of” the plateau. At 7.45 we again 
set forth, and at 8.15, without meeting any sort of difficulty, 
stood upon the topmost peak, just five Tints and five minutes 
(one hour of which must be deducted for halts, and about half 
as much for the detention at the cheminée) after quitting our 
gite. Here we remained for rather more than 34 hours, and 
though suffering at times severely from the cold, I was enabled 
to secure a series of theodolite and barometer readings which 
are not, I hope, without some value. 

Tn the first place, I think I may claim to have determined, 
within very narrow limits of possible error, the height of this 
previously unmeasured peak, and before proceeding to speak of 
questions of topography, I will refer to the results of these 
measurements, 

The barometer readings at 9, 11, and 11.45 a.m. give, by 
comparison with five inferior stations (Geneva, Turin, Grenoble, 
Aosta, and the Great St. Bernard) a mean height of 3,956-3 
métres (12,980 feet). Before returning to the valley, I carried 
an aneroid (by Sécrétan) to the ‘Pic de la Pyramide,’ the 
‘ Signal’ of the French engineers. The corrected reading of 
this instrument at 12.15—476-7 millimétres—compared with 
that of the barometer on the highest peak at 11.45.—475-9 
millimétres—the air temperature being respectively 4° and 0° C., 
gives a difference in altitude of 14:4 métres, and adding this to 
the height of the Signal (3,937°6 métres), already trigonome- 
trically determined by Commandant Durand, we get for that 
of the principal summit 3,952 métres. It will be seen that 
these figures are remarkably coincident with those of the direct 
barometrical determination, and for the present we will assume 
that the mean of the two methods—or 3,954:15 métres—is 
a near the truth. 

he theodolite observations, however, enable me to check 
this result in a very complete and satisfactory manner, as I 
will now proceed to show. The height of the E’crins, the cul- 
minating point of the entire group, has been trigonometrically 
determined by the French engineers to be 4,103 métres; its 
distance from my station, according to the map of the E’tat 
Major, is 3,950 métres, or 12,960 feet, and its angular altitude, 
as determined by me, is 2° 8’. From these data, and after 
applying the necessary correction for curvature and refraction 
(amounting to 11 métre), it results that the difference in 
altitude of the E’crins and Pelvoux is 148°07 métres, and sub- 
tracting this from 4,103 métres the height of the former, that 
of the latter comes out 3,954:93 métres, or only 0°78 métres 
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more than the mean previously deduced. Again, reversing 
the process, and taking the height at 3,954 métres, that of the 
Signal as trigonometrically determined, at 3,937°6 métres, and 
- depression of the latter shown by the theodolite, at 2° 15’, 
=< for the distance between the two stations, 417°6 métres, 
hilst the map makes it 400, as nearly as it is possible to de- 
feed: Similarly, takin the height of the third or eastern 
summit (3,762 métres) with a depression of 10°, we get for its 
distance 1,100°8 métres against 1,100 on the map. Thus in two 
ways barometrically, an by three geodetical tests, the figure 
3,954 métres seems established with a high degree of accuracy. 
I will now proceed to give a list of my theodolite readings, 
and to offer a few remarks on their results, as well as on some 
points in the topography of the surrounding district. 


Azimuth Altitude 
° / ° / 
1 Peak due north Coeguotis) ‘ ° : 0 -1 30 
2 Aiguilles d’Arve, W. peak. r ° 4 18 —1 16 
3 Ditto E. peak at Sarg ee -1 14 
4 Distant Range, NE. of Aiguilles dare « : 13 10 —1 20 
5 Mont Blanc (summit oney)- ‘ 34 40(?) — (?) 
6 Mont Pourri . 4 F ; 42 30 -—0O 35 
7 Grande Casse . ° : > > 46 4 —0 19 
8 Grivola . : : . $ ‘ 55 56 —0 25 
9 Grand Paradis P F : 59 45 -0 45 
10 Pic de la Pyramide (Signal) ° F 82 35 —2 15 
11 Peak Nos . ° . tar 27 -10 oO 
12 Monte Viso . 129 58 -0 26 
13 Highest Peak near Maurin (Aiguille 4 de 51 57 -0o 45 
Chambeyron?)  . ° 
14 Peak 8, of Col au Selé . e . ° 225 39 —-2 11 
15 Ditto N. ditto . ° ‘ ‘ - 288° 0 -2 il 
16 Peak seen above last . > ‘ - 238 O -2 0 
17 Ailefroide > - ° : : - 261 26 +0 4 
18 Les Ecrins . : : ° s - oan a2 +2 #8 


In venturing to differ from my friend Mr. Whymper as to 
his identification of the Ailefroide, and the relative importance 
of the peak so designated by him, I need scarcely say that 
my criticisms are offered in the most friendly spirit, and with a 
grateful sense of my indebtedness to him as well as to others 
who preceded me; but as his paper in the second series of 
* Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers’ is one of the most important 
recent contributions to our knowledge of the topography of 
Dauphiné, and, from the absence of instrumental means of 
observation, I believe him to have fallen into some errors, I 
must be excused for stating frankly my own conclusions. 

A comparison of the outline taken by me from the road 
a little behind Guilestre, with Mr. Whymper’s vignette, at 
page 222 of ‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ shows a very 
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satisfactory amount of agreement up to a certain point; but 
there is this important difference, that the mountain on the 
extreme left of the outline is not included in the engraving. 
Now it is precisely this left-hand mountain, and not the sharp 
—_ in the middle of my sketch, and on the left of Mr. 

ymper’s, which is the Ailefroide, the summit known as such 
at La Bérarde, visible from the Col de Sais (see ‘ Peaks, Passes, 
and Glaciers,’ page 209) rising above the east side of the Glacier 
de la Pilatte (the Condamine of Bourget), and seen from the 
highest summit of the Pelvoux in a WSW. direction, though 
concealed by the latter from a spectator on the Signal. Ac- 
cording to the theodolite observation, this peak appeared to be 
elevated 0° 4’ above my station, and the distance between them 
being 3,800 métres (12,467 feet) according tothe map, this would 
represent a difference in altitude of 5 métres, and give 3,959°1 
métres as the height of the Ailefroide. The satisfactory results 
of Observations 10, 11, 12, 13, and 18 (of which more pre- 
sently), justify the belief that the case of the Ailefroide is not an 
exception ; but on the other hand I am bound to state that the 
French engineers assign to it a lower figure, viz. 3,925 métres, and 
as the wind and cold rendered accurate reading a matter of great 
difficulty, not to say suffering, I do not like to insist too strongly 
on my correctness in the face of the evidence of the map. Be 
this as it may, however, Mr. Whymper’s Ailefroide—the sharp 
peak between the Pelyoux and the true Ailefroide—has an 
altitude of 3,915 métres assigned to it by the French engineers, 
and forms the culminating point of the ‘Créte du Grand 
Pelvoux’ of the map. If farther proof be required that this 
last is not the true Ailefroide, nor anything more than one of 
the summits in the eastern offshoot from the main ridge which 
goes collectively under the name of the Pelvoux, I may add 
that it lies altogether east of the watershed, is consequently 
entirely invisible from the side of La Bérarde, and is quite 
isolated on the west by the névé of the south-western feeder of 
the Glacier Noir, from which a passage might possibly be 
effected to the head of the Combe de ah altogether to 
the east of the true Ailefroide. The sketch will, I think, 
render this abundantly clear, and I find that those of my friends, 
Messrs. Mathews and Bonney, who visited the district shortly 
after me, entirely confirm my view, in which, I believe, both 
those gentlemen concur. 

Next comes the question of the position of the E’crins, the 
real monarch of the entire group. As will be seen by the map, 
it lies in a north-west direction from the Pelvoux, at a distance 
of rather less than 4,000 métres, and separated by the whole 
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width of the Glacier Noir. Its height, as has been already 
stated, is 4,103 métres (a second summit a little farther to the 
west is 4,083, and a third north of this latter 3,980 métres), and 
the angular altitude above the Pelvoux was 2° 8’. Of its 
superior altitude there can therefore be no question, and I have 
little doubt that it was in reality the peak seen by Messrs. 
Whymper and Macdonald, and erroneously identified by them 
with the lancet-shaped mountain of the Guilestre sketch, whilst 
it is certain that it corresponds with that seen by M. Durand 
from the Signal, whence neither the true Ailefroide nor the 
summit so designated by Mr. Whymper is visible. It appears 
to be a three-sided pyramid with precipitous faces of rock in 
the direction of the Glacier Noir and La Bérarde, and a more 
rounded form covered with immense masses of névé and séracs 
in that of the Glacier Blanc. Further, it is the identical sum- 
mit figured by Forbes (‘ Excursions in Dauphiné’) under the 
name of Montagne d’ Oursine, his drawing being taken from the 
same direction as my outline at page 168. There is no Montagne 
d’Oursine, or rather, the names Montagne d’Oursine, Pointe 
d’ Arsines, and Pointe, Pic, or *‘ Barre ’ des E’crins or Escrins, all 
refer to one and the same mountain, which rises immediately be- 
hind and nearly due east of La Bérarde. Lastly, with respect to 
M. de Beaumont’s outline (see ‘ Annales des Mines,’ 3me série, 
t. v., and § Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ page 227), there is such 
a striking similarity between it and my outline of the E’crins 
from the Col du Glacier Blanc at page 176, that it seems at first 
clear that his remarks refer to the E’crins, and that the serrated 
ridge to the left is either the ‘ Créte de Encula,’ or a portion 
of the rocky barrier connecting the E’crins with the Ailefroide, 
called by the French engineers the ‘ Créte de la Bérarde,’ and 
by Bourget the ‘ Pointe des Verges.’ But we are met at once 
with this difficulty, that as seen from the neighbourhood of 
Guilestre—where M. de Beaumont’s sketch is stated to have 
been taken—the E’crins lies to the left or west of the Pelvoux 
by which it is partially concealed. If, on the other hand, as I 
cannot but believe, M. de Beaumont’s drawing refers to the 
Pelvoux, and the serrated ridge to the left is intended to re- 
resent the summit figured by Mr. Whymper as the Ailefroide, 
[ am bound to say that it conveys a very inaccurate idea of the 
originals. In either case, much of Mr. Whymper’s criticism of 
b th De Beaumont and Forbes is materially affected by his 
mistake as to the identity of the Ailefroide and his confusion of 
this summit with the E’crins. The passage in M. de Beaumont’s 
paper quoted by Mr. Whymper (page 227, ‘ Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers’) would seem, from the allusion te the ‘ Montagne. 
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d’Oursine’ (which I have already stated to be a synonym for 
the E’crins) as a different peak from that of his outline (a), to 
show that the latter is really meant for the Pelvoux, and indeed 
this must be the case if Guilestre was the point of view. 

The conclusions just stated were not all come to as the result 
of my observations on the Pelyoux, the entire isolation of the 
pseudo-Ailefroide from the main chain having only been de- 
monstrated when the ridge was seen in reverse a few days 
later from the Glacier Blanc, while the final identification of 
the true Ailefroide was reserved for my expedition from La 
Bérarde to Ville Vallouise by the Glaciers de la Pilatte and 
du Selé. For convenience sake, however, I have thought it 
best to dispose of the whole subject at once. 

As regards the other theodolite bearings, I have already 
spoken of the excellent results given by 10, 11, and 18, in con- 
nection with the determination of the height of the Pelvoux. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, I have not yet worked out, as in 
some, identification is difficult, and in others, it is not easy to 
determine the distances of the points observed. Taking into 
account the great difficulty of getting accurate readings for such 
distances, the following comparison of the results of the re- 
maining observations (Nos. 12 and 13) with previous determi- 
nations is, on the whole, as favourable as I had ventured to 
expect : — 

Distance Height 
Metres Feet Métres 


12 Monte Viso . . . . 62,100 196,854 3,875°4 3,850°2 Bar. 
13 Aiguille de Chambeyron 54,500 178,809 83,3915 3,400° A 


A few words as to the view, and I will proceed with my nar- 
ration. In the immediate neighbourhood, it embraced almost 
all the principal peaks of the Alps of Dauphiné, with perhaps 
the exception of the Aiguille du Midi de la Grave, La Grande 
Ruine, and La Roche-F aurio, which were, I believe, hidden by 
the eastern aréte of the E’crins. The list of theodolite bearings 
will supply the principal details, and I will only add that our 
position commanded the Glaciers Blane and du Selé, whilst at 
our feet lay an immense chasm separating us from the Créte de 
lEncula, the E’crins, and the Créte de la Bérarde (the ‘ Pointe 
des Verges’ of Bourget), and filled by the great mass of the 
Glacier Noir, up which lies the route of the Col de la Tempe 
to La Bérarde described by Mr. Nichols in ‘ Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers.’ The distant view was superb, though soon after our 
arrival clouds began to form over portions of it. Beginning in a 
northerly direction, and sweeping round to the east, 1 recognised 
the Rocher des Fys, the Buet, and the chain of Mont Blanc 
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from the Aiguille de Berenger to the Jorasses; then came 
successively the Pourri, Grande Casse, Weisshorn, Dent 
Blanche, tterhorn, Dom, Tiischhorn, Grivola, Grand Pa- 
radis, Breithorn, Zwillinge, and Lyskamm (Monte Rosa was 
hidden by an intervening summit), followed by the range of the 
Cottians, with Monte Viso towering over them all. No trace 
of the sea could be distinguished, and a dull haze resting on 
the plains to the south-west concealed all details. 

At length my hands and feet had become so benumbed by 
exposure and continued inactivity, that further observations 
were impossible; so, packing up the instruments and casting 
once more a rapid glance around, we quitted the peak at 11.50, 
and proceeded to the Signal, which we reached in about a quar- 
terof an hour. The cairn was in an excellent state of repair, 
and was provided with a long wooden staff considerably out of 
the perpendicular, to which T attached a broken wine gourd as 
a memorial of our visit. In the MS. notes of M. le Comman- 
dant Durand which I examined at the Dépdt de la Guerre, he 
says, * Le Pelvoux est formé de trois sommets. Le Signal a 
été placé sur la pointe E., qui est moins élevée que la pointe 
W. Cette derniére est toujours couverte de neige.’ It was 
the absence of stones on the latter, and their abundance on the 
former summit which influenced the selection of the less 
elevated station; but from the foregoing statement I infer that 
he must have visited both, and, indeed, apart from this it is 
scarcely credible that he should have spent two or three days 
on the Signal without proceeding to the higher or west point, 
easily reached in little more than a quarter of an hour. Ina 
chink of the cairn I deposited one of Casella’s mercurial minimum 
thermometers, and this done, we decided, as our present posi- 
tion was Re ane sheltered, to dispose of our remaining 
provisions, alf an hour thus passed rapidly away, and I 
should have liked to linger longer; but the weather began to 
assume a threatening appearance, the sun retired at intervals, 
and though the sky immediately above us remained clear, great 
masses of cloud of inky blackness, piled up and urged on by a 
furious westerly wind, were assaulting the southern spurs of 
the Cottians, and hurling themselves like the waves of an angry 
sea against their rocky buttresses. So at 12.45 we reluctantly 
set forth on our return. 

Fearing that the descent of the cheminée would be almost 
impracticable, we decided to force a passage through the séracs, 
and by caution, great skill on the part of the guides, and keeping 
at first well to the right, we succeeded in reaching, without any 
mishap, the more uniform portion of the glacier. Our progress 
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thence to the foot of the couloir, which we reached at 2.30, was 
alike devoid of incident or difficulty, and after removing gaiters . 
we proceeded down the slopes of débris by our track of the 
morning, reaching our gite at 3.15. The descent, including 
the détour to the ee had thus occupied two hours and three 
quarters, and had the weather continued fine we might have 
spent six or seven hours instead of four hours and a quarter on 
the two summits. In looking back, I am vexed to think how 
many observations of interest might have been made which were 
neglected, partly from want of time, and still more from laziness, 
arising principal from the penetrating effects of the cold; but 
these regrets will now avail nothing, and I can only hope that 
some one will ere long make good my deficiencies, 

I had planned to pass the night at Soureillan, and make an 
aitempt the next day to effect a passage to La Bérarde by the 
Glacier du Selé ; but I now changed my mind, and determined, 
as the descent to the valley would be difficult in the early 
morning light, and the nature of the work before us was so 
uncertain, to proceed at once to the Combe de Sapeniére and 
establish myself in a third gite as near to its head and the foot 
of the glacier as possible, so as to be on the ice at an early 
hour the following morning. On proceeding to collect the few 
articles left at our last camping-place, a small sac of Perrn’s 
was not to be found, but after long and careful search it was 
discovered at the foot of a precipice below our plateau. At 
first we imagined that some wandering berger had been med- 
dling with our cache, but the sight of the tails of my macintosh, 
which had been consigned to its keeping, protruding in a re- 
markably torn and mangled condition, showed that our friends 
the goats had been amusing themselves in our absence and at 
our expense. — 

From our ignorance of the ground, and its precipitous 
nature, much time was wasted in the descent, and two hours 
elapsed before we reached the level of the valley at 6.30. 
After searching for a stream or spring of pure water, which it is 
always desirable to have near at hand when bivouacking, we at 
length established ourselves beneath a rock, collected wood, and 
lighted a fire, over which some portable soup was soon simmer- 
ing in my casserole, But alas! when we unpacked the provi- 
sion sack, we discovered, to our intense disgust, that the goats, 
not content with tumbling it over the rocks, had abstracted and 
eaten the one remaining loaf set aside for the evening meal, 
the morning breakfast, and the midday lunch. This was ex- 
ceedingly annoying, as it seriously affected our plans ; but there 
was no help for it, and so we had to be content with the soup 
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and a morsel of cheese, and at 8.30 stretched our hungry 
selves on some dwarf juniper bushes, which formed an elastic 
» though rather prickly couch. 

On rising next morning (the 11th) at 3.30, we found that 
brouillard enveloped the glacier and surrounding peaks, and 
therefore decided to wait a little before setting out. Some 
more soup was made, and at five we broke up our camp; but 
after rae, the the head of the Combe at 5.30, as the weather 
became worse, we determined to abandon the expedition for 
that day and return to Ville Vallouise for a fresh supply of 
provisions. We lingered a little at our bivouae, still hoping 
against hope, but at 6.35 started for Ailefroide, which we 
reached at 7.40. Here, as well as at Les Claux, we made 
tolerably long halts, and I learnt that at the latter place 
quarters may be obtained, chez Joseph Barneout, whose wife 
was most hospitable, insisting on my partaking freely of her 
cherries and currants. Owing to these delays, it was 10.30 
before we arrived at the Ville. Here I remained quietly till 
the afternoon, and was agreeably surprised by the arrival of a 
very pleasant French gentleman and lady, who had come up 
from La Bessée to see the Vallouise on their way from 
Briangon to Gap. 

At 5.15, furnished with a fresh supply of provisions, we 
once more started for the upper valley, reaching Les Claux at 
6.10 and Ailefroide at 7.10. Some first-rate chocolate was at 
once brewed, and then, whilst Perrn and Croz climbed up to 
the rafters of a chalet under the amiable delusion that by so 
doing they would secure immunity from the fleas, and there 
roosted like two gigantic fowls, I betook myself with my bag 
to a neighbouring grassy hillock, and with the addition of a 
few loose stones scientifically combined with a couple of 
erratic blocks, soon constructed for myself one of the most 
delicious bivouacs that can be imagined. As I crept into my 
bag, the moon rose above the southern ridge and bathed the 
whole valley in its soft light. Never was any effect more en- 
chanting, and amid so much beauty, in such solitude and 
silence, broken only by the subdued roar of the torrent or the 
tinkle of a cow-bell, sleep at first seemed impossible. When I 
did at last drop off, it was only to wake once and again to have 
one more look, though, under the circumstances, sound slumber 
was perhaps of more importance. 

My intention was to gain the upper plateau of the Glacier 
Blanc, thence attack the E’crins on its north-eastern face, and 
return to Ville Vallouise to sleep; and not knowing how much 
time might be required, it had been decided to get off very 
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early. We therefore rose at two on the 12th, and were fairly 
en route at three. 

The path, which is a mere track, traverses the torrent of St. 
Pierre to its left bank by a bridge close to the village, and then 
ascends the flat surface of the valley, consisting of mingled 
stones and turf, for three-quarters of an hour. little before 
four, we reached a mass of débris called Le Banc, probably an 
ancient moraine, stretching across from side to side, through 
which on our left the stream had forced a passage and came 
foaming down in a series of rapids. Arrived at its summit, 
the Glaciers Noir and Blanc at once came into view at the 
further end of alarge plain covered with débris, and apparently 
at some former period the bed of a lake formed by the waters 
of the retreating glaciers dammed up by the moraine. This 
desolate tract goes under the name of the Pré de Madame 
Carle, though what that unknown lady could have done to 
bring such utter destruction on her property I cannot conjec- 
ture. Doubtless there is some fearful legend in existence 
which would explain the doom, but I regret to say I cannot 
clear up the mystery. 

Not knowing on which side of the Glacier Blanc the ascent 
to its névé would be most easy, we decided not to cross the 
torrent, but keep on its east or left bank till we reached the ice, 
and then make our selection. Our progress over the rolling 
and water-worn pebbles of Madame Carle's domain was neces- 
sarily slow, but at 4.45 the glacier was reached (height 1,851 
métres, or 6,073 feet), and as there appeared to be traces of a 
path up the slopes on the right, we at once commenced the 
ascent. The mass of the Glacier Blanc is exquisitely pure, 
presenting, as its name implies, a strong contrast to its neigh- 
bour, the Glacier Noir, disfigured by enormous masses of 
débris, and looking like the dirty snout of some unclean 
animal, At the same time the summits of the Pelvoux, 
Ailefroide, Créte de la Bérarde, or Pointe des Verges, E’crins, 
and Créte de l’Encula, in which it is framed, offer some of 
the finest and most striking combinations of wildness and 
grandeur that I ever saw. After about half an hour’s climb, 
the grassy slopes gave place to rocks, and in these we soon 
became = Ae hopelessly involved. That there was some key 
to the labyrinth we were convinced, but being ignorant of it 
much time was lost in endeavouring to force a passage, and 
after all we were unsuccessful. It was at length decided to 
return, cross the torrent, and try the opposite bank, and at 5.45 
we found ourselves once more at the foot of the glacier. 

The passage of the torrent was not an easy matter, but was 
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accomplished without mishap, Perrn insisting on taking me 
upon his back, as he said the extra weight steadied him. 
Traversing the northern lateral moraine of the Glacier Noir 
for a short distance, we then struck off to our right, up the 
terminal slope of the Créte de l’Encula, and at 6.45, having 
attained a considerable altitude, halted for breakfast. Starting 
again at 7.25, and still ascending rapidly, we reached at eight 
the west bank of the first plateau of the glacier, immediately 
above the steep descent down which it pours its wildly-contorted 
masses into the valley below. The rocks farther up on our 
side looked ugly, whilst the ice above us was so fearfully rent 
by the sudden turn which the glacier makes round the eastern 
foot of the Encula that the practicability of further progress in 
that direction seemed doubtful, and our morning’s experience 
having taught us caution, it was decided to traverse diagonally 
the gently inclined middle portion of the ice-stream to the 
opposite or eastern bank, and then gain the névé above by a 
wide détour. The decision proved to be a wise one, we met 
with no difficulty, and having effected the passage and climbed 
the slopes beyond for a short distance in a direction parallel] to 
the glacier, we halted at 8.45 to look about us and rest. At 
nine we again started, reaching at 9.15 the foot of some snow- 
slopes leading to the second plateau or névé, which we reached 
at 9.45. Up to this point the course of the glacier is from 
NNW. to SSE., but here it makes an praregr ee curve, 
running from SW. to NE., and bounded on the south by the 
E’crins (4,103 asso ie Encula (3,779 métres), and on the 
north by the Roche-Faurio (3,716 métres), and a range of 
nameless peaks from which a series of glaciers of the second 
order descend to swell the trunk stream. _ It is over this range, 
which I propose to call the Créte du Glacier Blanc, that I 
effected a passage a few days later, descending by the Glacier 
@’Arcines to Villar d’Aréne and La Grave. 

Arrived on the plateau, a most striking view of the E’crins 
burst upon us, and a hasty inspection encouraged us to ho 
that its ascent would be practicable. On the sides of 
Bérarde and the Glacier Noir it presents, as has been alread 
stated, the most precipitous and inaccessible faces that can mal 
be‘conceived, but in the direction of the Glacier de I’ Encula, 
as the upper plateau of the Glacier Blanc is named on the 
French map, the slopes are less rapid, and immense masses of 
névé and séracs cover it nearly to the summit. 

The snow was in very bad order, and as we sank at each 
step above the knee, it soon became evident that our prospects 
of success were extremely doubtful. A nearer approach, too, 
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disclosed traces of fresh avalanches, and after much deliberation 
and a careful examination through the telescope, it was decided 
that the chances in our favour were too small to render it desira- 
ble to waste time in the attempt. Iam perfectly satisfied that 
this decision was a right one, and the subsequent experience of 
Messrs. Mathews and Bonney, who were forced to beat a re- 
treat after attaining a height of 12,936 feet, quite confirms the 
prudence of our course. At the same time it was a sore dis- 
appointment, and I mentally resolved to try again soon. Mean- 
while, as we had come so far, I determined to push on at least 
to the head of the glacier, the surface of which is very gently 
inclined; and accordingly at 11.30 we found ourselves standing 
in a narrow rocky gap, the lowest point of the ridge connect- 
ing the E’crins and Roche-Faurio, and bounding the glacier on 
the west. The height, according to my barometer reading 
compared with five inferior stations, comes out 3,415°5 métres 
(11,206 feet), but as the figures 3,350 métres (10,991 feet) 
occur on the French map at a point which appears to corre- 
spond with our position, they may probably be more exact. 
Mr. Bonney’s corrected aneroid observation on the 26th August 
comes out 3,358 métres, or 11,017 feet. 

While the barometer was settling we took some lunch, and 
I examined the map, from which I at once perceived that the 
glacier seen through the gap to the west at a great depth 
below must be that of La Bonne Pierre, and if a descent to its 
head was practicable, a passage might probably be effected to 
La Bérarde. On suggesting to Croz and Perrn that, though 
baffled by the state of the snow on the E’crins, we might still 
achieve something of interest and importance by discovering 
a new col, they both heartily assented, and in a few minutes 
Perrn was over the edge and cutting his way down the rather 
formidable couloir, which, though it looked doubtful from 
above, offered the only means of attaining our object. It was 
just one o’clock when, Perrn having cut steps down the most 
precipitous part of the slope and effected a lodgement on one 
of the rocks at the side, Croz and I followed cautiously in his 
track, and the snow being in excellent order, we all reached 
the névé of the Glacier de la Bonne Pierre at 1.45 without any 
serious difficulty. Later in the season, however, the absence 
of snow or its conversion into ice might render the pass less 
easy. We now halted for a few minutes on a rock (height 
3,001 métres, or 9,845 feet) to examine the topography of the 
glacier basin, and admire at leisure the grandeur of the huge 
and riven cliffs of the E’crins, which towered up to the SE. 
nearly 4,000 feet above us, in the most rugged and fantastic 
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forms. Of the scenery some idea may be formed from my 
outline from Les E’tages, and the coloured illustration from the 
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same point of view in Forbes’ ‘Journals of Excursions in 
Dauphiné,’ appended to his admirable work on ‘ Norway and 
its Glaciers.’ The position of the col may there be clearly 
recognised at the lowest point of the depression to the left of 
the E’crins, or ‘ Montagne d’Oursine.’ ; 
Leisurely descending the centre of the glacier till the in- 
creasing slope and the greater width and frequency of crevasses 
rendered further progress difficult, we took to the right lateral 
moraine and followed it to the valley below, where the Tor- 
rent des E’tangons, from the glacier of the same name which 
covers the south foot of the Aiguille du Midi de la Grave, joins 
that of the Bonne Pierre. It was now four o’clock, and we 
were close to La Bérarde ; but here a considerable delay took 
place as we could discover no bridge, and neither stream was 
easy to pass. After reconnoitring the banks of the Torrent 
de Bonne Pierre for some distance, a point was at length 
selected for crossing, and Perrn again volunteered to ferry me 
over. Remembering the success of a similar proposal in the 
morning, I assented, and away we went. The slope, however, 
was much greater, and the current consequently much more 
powerful, whilst the large rolling stones in its bed rendered the 
footing very insecure. We got on very well till the middle of 
the stream was reached, when suddenly Perrn plunged into a 
hole and immediately subsided into the water, which reached 
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nearly to his neck. I was for getting off and wading to shore 
on my own account, but this he would not hear of, and with 
shouts of ‘ Halten Sie fest, Herr!’ grasped my dripping legs in his 
vigorous clutch. Still there we stuck completely waterlogged, 
and no efforts of my gallant steed enabled him to recover his 
legs and proceed with his burden. Our appearance must have 
been irresistibly ludicrous, and I could hear Croz shrieking 
with laughter on the bank, but at length I induced Perrn to 
leave me to my own devices, and free of one another we were 
soon on dry land, though in a most dripping condition. At 
five we set off again, after wringing our wet clothes, and in 
another quarter of an hour entered the house of the Rodiers at 
La Bérarde, where we proposed to remain for two nights, as 
the following day was Sunday. ‘The time occupied from 
Ailefroide had been 14} hours, from which about 43 must be 
deducted for halts, &c., whilst 12 should be added if Ville 
Vallouise be the starting-point. 

Old Rodier and his son, the well-known chasseur-guides, 
and their respective wives, received us with every civility, 
allotted a grange, filled with fresh hay (the luxury of which 
every mountaineer will know how to appreciate, especially in 
such vermin-haunted districts as Dauphiné), for our sleeping 
quarters, allowed us the use of their fire for cooking, and their 
room for sitting in, and supplied us with bread, wine, milk, 
butter, &c., on very reasonable terms. 

The 13th was spent quietly at La Bérarde, Perrnand young 
Rodier going down the valley to attend mass at St. Christophe, 
whilst I strolled no farther than to Les E’tages (height 1,595 
métres). I have since regretted that I did not walk up the 
Vallon des E’tangons and examine the glacier at its head, and the 
southern face of the Aiguille du Midi. The scenery must be very 
ra and a reconnaissance of the Meije from this side could not 
ail to be interesting. I hope, therefore, that my omission will be 
repaired by any of our mountaineers who find themselves in this 
neighbourhood during the present or succeeding years. I would 
also direct their attention to the extensive glacier plateau, called 
the Glacier du Mont de Lans, stretching away nearly two 
leagues in length to the west of the Aiguille du Midi, and seen 
in places from the valley of the Romanche between La Grave 
and Bourg d’Oysans. Two aneroid observations (corrected) give 
for the height of La Bérarde 1,765°2 métres (5,791 feet), whilst 
the French engineers state it as 1,738 métres (5,702 feet), Forbes 
at 5,500 feet, and my friend Mr. Mathews at 5,669 feet. Ihad 
much pleasant chat with old Rodier, who mentioned, amongst 
other things, that there is a passage connecting La Bérarde with 
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Villar d’Aréne by the Vallon des E’tangons, and thence over the 
ridge between the Grande Ruine and Aiguille du Midi de la 
Grave (La Meije), descending on the east by the Glacier du Clot 
des Cavales and joining the route of the Col d’Arcines (from Villar 
d’Aréne to Monestier), near the chalets de Alpe. This pass, 
which is alluded to by Forbes and Ladoucette, is called the Col des 
Cavales, and may be about 3,128 métres (10,263 feet) in height, 
as these figures are found in the French map at the lowest point 
of the ridge in question. Rodier had, I believe, only once crossed 
it, and said that the time occupied was from 10 to 12 hours, but 
added that it was seldom or never used now.* 

As, encouraged by Mr. Bonney’s favourable report of the 
chances of success, we proposed attempting to reach Ville Val- 
louise on the 14th, by the glaciers at the head of the valley of 
La Bérarde, and had decided to start very early, we soon retired 
to our hay, and secured some hours of refreshing sleep. 

It was just two when we awoke, and at 2,30 we set off up the 
valley (the Val des Engons of Bourget) in most brilliant moon- 
light. At three o’clock we passed on our right the entrance to 
the valley (the Clochatel of Bourget), at whose head is the 
Glacier du Chardon of the French map, called by Rodier the 
Baverja. Over this glacier lies the old route to the Col de Sais ; 
but Messrs. Forbes and Heath, as well as my friends Messrs. 
Bonney and Hawkshaw, reached the summit of the ridge 
dividing the valleys of La Bérarde and Godémar at a point 
further to the east, by ascending the main or east branch of the 
valley (the Conte Faviel of Bourget). This latter, up which 
our route too lay, is closed by the fine Glacier de la Platte, 
the Condamine of Bourget); and keeping on the right or east 
bank of the torrent, and crossing numerous streams from the 
secondary glaciers on our left, we reached the foot of the ice at 
4.20, just as the sun struck the fine range of snowy peaks to the 
south-west. We then ascended the eastern moraine beneath the 
rocky buttresses of the Ailefroide (the Grand Pelvoux of Forbes, 
whose error was, I believe, first pointed out by my friend the 
Rev. T. G. Bonney), and at 4.30 took to the ice, which was 
here gently inclined, but slightly crevassed, and very free from 
dirt or débris. At five, we found ourselves at the foot of two 
ice-falls, and in the midst of the most magnificent scenery. A 
halt was called to examine the map and reconnoitre the ground 


* In August 1863, those indefatigable explorers of Dauphiné, Messrs. 
Mathews and Bonney, repaired my neglect by traversing the great 
glacier plateau, crossing the Col des Cavales, and investigating the 
recesses of the Glacier de la Plate des Agneaux. See page 198. 
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carefully, before finally deciding on the direction to be followed. 
It appeared evident that the arm of the glacier on our right was 
that leading to the Col de Sais, and traversed by Forbes and 
others ; so with it we had clearly nothing to do. This point 
settled, we resolved to make for the upper portion of the more 
easterly branch, and, turning the ice-fall by its left or west 
bank, we found ourselves at 5.20 on the plateau above. A sort 
of corridor opened out on our right, and it appeared to me 

robable that a e might be effected over its head into the 

al Godémar. On the eastern side it would present no diffi- 
culty, but I cannot say what might be the nature of the reverse 
slope. On our left the ice was still much crevassed, and we 
had t to make a considerable détour to the right, but at 6.15 the 
foot of the final slope was reached, and before attacking it we 
decided to breakfast, and study carefully the proper direction, 
about which there was much uncertainty. This important 
question being at length settled, after much discussion, and the 
meal disposed of, we took to the east boundary of the glacier at 
6.45, making straight up the snow and névé for a low ridge of 
rocks, which seemed to occupy the lowest point, and form the 
watershed in this direction. The inclination was considerable, 
but by no means extreme, and one hour over snow followed by 
a short scramble up the rocks, which in places were difficult, 
sufficed to place us on the crest. Here we at once found to 
our delight that we had hit the lowest point of the ridge to 
within ten yards, and that we were standing just where we 
wished to be, on the summit level of the Glacier du Selé. It 
was not yet eight o’clock, and the most doubtful part of the 
expedition was already accomplished. 

The view to the south-west and west of the basin of the 
Pilatte Glacier was superb, but to the north and north-east a 
precipitous rock cut off the Ailefroide and Pelvoux, and it 
was necessary to descend a short distance on the eastern 
side of the pass before these came into sight. My barometer 
had unfortunately been broken during the descent of the 
moraine of the Glacier de la Bonne Piers, and the boiling 
point was at the moment the only method available for deter- 
mining the height of our position. The mean of the readings 
of two thermometers (corrected), compared with five inferior 
stations, gives an altitude of 3,302°1 métres (10,834 feet), which 
cannot, I think, be far from the truth, though possibly slightly 
in excess of it. On the French map, indeed, the figures 2,983 
métres occur at a point which appears to correspond very nearly 
with the col, but I am satisfied that this is either a typographical 
blunder or the result of an error in calculation, 
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Before quitting this subject, I would call attention to the 
relative elevation of the névés of the glaciers on the east and 
west sides of the watershed, as illustrated by the Cols du Selé 
and des E’crins. In the case of the Glaciers Blanc and du Selé, 
gently inclined snow-fields extend up to the crest of the ridge, 
whilst on the side of La Bérarde this is separated by an almost 
precipitous slope 800 to 1,200 feet in height, from the upper 
portions of the Glaciers de la Bonne Pierre and Pilatte. So, 
too, as will be seen in the course of my narrative, there is a 
difference of level of at least 1,000 feet, between the névé of 
the Glacier Blane on the side*of the Vallouise, and that of the 
Glacier d’Arcines below the Col du Glacier Blanc in the di- 
rection of Villar d’Aréne. This fact has not escaped the notice 
of M. Elie de Beaumont, as may be remembered by those who 
know his interesting paper on Dauphiné (‘ Annales des Mines,’ 
3me série, tom. y.), which has been so often referred to by 
later travellers. 

At 9.10 we quitted the col, after christening it the Col du Selé 
in honour of the glacier which descends from it into the head 
of the Combe de Sapeniére, and kept away to the right beneath 
the rocks of the Créte des Beeufs Rouges to avoid the crevasses 
which furrowed the middle of the stream. Having gained a 
point commanding a most glorious view of the Ailefroide and 
Pelvoux, I halted for nearly half an hour to sketch, and thus 
had a further opportunity of studying at leisure the relation of 
those summits to one another, and the question of the identifi- 
cation of Mr. Whymper’s Ailefroide to which 1 have already 
referred. I will only add that my previous suppositions 
were here finally demonstrated to be correct. The pseudo- 
Ailefroide at once assumed its due rank as one of the many 
summits of the Pelvoux, whilst its more southerly neighbour, 
dominating at once the Glaciers du Selé and de la Pilatte, and 
occupying the actual watershed, completely justified its title to 
the disputed name. From its south-east flank two magnificent 
streams of ice, riven and dislocated to an extraordinary extent, 
descend to the main feeder on which we stood, the three 
together forming lower down the trunk stream of the Selé 
Glacier. This is not of great length, and we soon reached the 
lower and more level portion, down the centre of which we 
kept till the crevasses increased in numbers and width, and 
then took for a short time to the left-hand moraine just above 
the final ice-fall. 

At 10.40 we quitted the ice, and made our way over a grassy 
shoulder and down some rocks on the left to the summit of one 
of the most extraordinary clapiers or slopes of débris that I 
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think I ever saw. The stones were all of moderate size, and 
in positions of the most unstable equilibrium, so that we lost our 
footing at every other step, and were not sorry to find ourselves 
at the bottom and on the level surface of the valley at 11.30. 
An hour was here devoted to lunch and rest, and then pushing 
forward at a rapid pace, we reached Ailefroide at 1.45, halted 
there for three-quarters of an hour, and at 3.20 arrived at Les 
Claux. Here for an hour we indulged largely in currants and 
cherries chez Barneout, and at 5.15 reached Ville Vallouise, 
where I found M. Reynaud and a party of his friends, who 
were anxious at our prolonged absence, having, of course, 
expected us back two days before. The time occupied between 
La Bérarde and the Ville had been 143 hours, from which 
52 must be deducted for halts. 

My holiday was drawing to a close, and I had now to 
select a homeward route, in which I purposed to include a 
visit to Grenoble, and an excursion thence to the Grande Char- 
treuse. My intention had been to proceed to Briancon, and 
thence cross the Lautaret to La Grave and Bourg d’Oysans ; 
but as after reaching Ville Vallouise the weather appeared 
reel i the idea of making one more attempt on the E’crins 

ecame perfectly irresistible, and a study of the map having led 
me to hope that it might afterwards be possible to reach Villar 
d’Aréne by the ridge north of the Glacier Blanc, I resolved 
that the trial should # made, The change of plans necessitated 
various arrangements—the writing of letters, preparation of 
provisions, &c. &c,; so it was nearly noon on the 15th before 
we got away, with the intention of bivouacking that night on 
the bank of the Glacier Blanc above the final ice-fall, and 
assaulting the E’crins and effecting the new col on the morrow. 

Two hours’ easy walking brought us to the now familiar 
plain on which the Ailefroide chalets are situated just in time 
to take shelter from a smart storm of rain, the first that had 
fallen, except at night, since the 27th June, during our descent 
of the Grivola. t 2.15 we again set out, and as our track 
for some hours was precisely the same as that followed on the 
12th, with the exception of another point being selected for 
fording the torrent, I will not particularise further than to 
say that we reached the foot of the ice at 4.0, and the right or 
west bank of the first plateau or central portion of the Glacier 
Blanc just above the final ice-fall at 5.5. Here another storm 
overtook us, and not wishing to have to pass the night in wet 
clothes, we sought refuge under an erratic block, whilst I took 
advantage of the halt to secure a sketch of the outline of the 
yarious summits of the Pelyoux, whose rugged forms, as seen 
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from this direction, are among the grandest I ever beheld. At 
6.10 the rain ceased, and we at once took to the glacier, 
reaching the eastern bank in a quarter of an hour at the same 

int at which we had on the previous occasion quitted the ice. 

ere the mountains recede a little, so as to form an elevated 
and rather stony alp, frequented by a few goats during the 
summer months; and as nothing but ice and bare rock were to 
be met with higher up, whilst for all practical purposes we had 
already attained a sufficient altitude, it was decided to encamp 
at once. 

For the information of future travellers, I should state that I 
have no doubt that this spot may be reached by way of the 
slopes on the east bank of the glacier along tracks known to 
the goatherds ; but as on the former occasion we had, from want 
of local knowledge, been turned back, we did not think it 
worth while to run the risk of failure again. Of course, if 
a route exists which would save the crossing of the stream 
and the re-crossing of the glacier, time would, no doubt, be 
saved. 

Ascending the mountain side for a few minutes, we soon 
reached a Tittle plateau of bright green elastic turf, and 
depositing our baggage, proceeded to make arrangements for 
supper and sleeping. The mean of three aneroid readings 
(corrected) gives for our station by comparison with four in- 
ferior ones a height of 2,579 métres (8,461 feet), and an obser- 
vation made some weeks later with a similar instrument (un- 
corrected) by my friend the Rev. T. G. Bonney produces an 
almost identical result, 2,578 métres (8,458 feet), whilst a simul- 
taneous reading of the mercurial barometer by his companion, 
Mr. W. Mathews, reduces it to 2,550 métres or 8,366 feet. 

The sky was still overcast, mists shrouded the mountain 
tops, and altogether the atmosphere wore an unsatisfactory 
appearance, which led me to fear an uncomfortable bivouac, 
and possibly a disappointment on the morrow. Now and then 
warning drops of rain came plashing down, warm currents of 
air swept in fitful gusts from all points of the compass in 
succession, the clouds, lit up by the setting sun, reflected a 
coppery glow, and everything indicated the approach of wild 
weather. Spite of the success of my bag on Monte Viso, I 
had no desire to expose myself unnecessarily, and still less 
did I wish that my more imperfectly protected companions 
should suffer; so, without more ado, we all set out in search 
of some sort of shelter. It was not long before this was 
found, for only 100 yards above us a most judicious rock had 
toppled down so as to protect with its overhanging roof a 
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space large enough to contain at a pinch three persons. Plenty 
of loose stones lay about, and with these a rough wall was soon 
constructed round the exposed side, and a very satisfactory gite 
was the result. 

The view of the e of the Pelvoux and Ailefroide to 
the south-west was teins. in the extreme; whilst to the west, 
separated from us by the beautiful Glacier Blanc, a mass of 
pinnacles and crags, constituting the east buttress of the Créte 
de l’Encula, towered up into the sky. 

-Our simple meal disposed of, Pepsi and Croz announced 
their preference of the soft, springy turf outside to the hard 
floor of our gite, as, if rain came on in the night, they 
could at once retire to the rock for shelter. I, on the other 
hand, being by this time rather used to a granite mattress, 
and not caring to find myself suddenly compelled by soaking 
rain to bundle out of my bag and seek protection in utter 
darkness, determined to patronise the auberge. Thither we 
all first repaired for a glass of hot wine, and then, wishing 
my companions good night, I crept into my bag at 8.15. 
Pleasant slumbers, only occasionally broken by the uncompro- 
mising nature of sundry granitic splinters which formed the 
floor of my dormitory, were my lot till 2.45 on the morning 
of the 16th, when I roused to find a dense, wetting drouillard 
concealing everything. After prolonged shouting, Croz and 
Perrn made their appearance, and as the fog began to turn 
into a steady rain, whilst the thunder pealed forth at intervals, 
it was resolved to wait till after sunrise before either at- 
tempting to proceed or deciding to abandon the expedition. 

Time passed by, and still there was so little improvement 
that we at length were forced to admit the necessity of giving 
up, at any rate, the attempt on the E’crins, for which a fa- 
vourable state of the snow, such as a warm, foggy night must 
be fatal to, was absolutely essential. This might not be the 
case on the pass, however, and want of time to make the 
détour by Briangon was another reason for persevering in the 
endeavour to reach La Grave by this route. So, at 5.45, 
we started off up the rocks and débris on the east bank of 
the glacier, taking to the snow at 6.20, and reaching the eastern 
or lower extremity of l’Encula—the upper plateau of the 
Glacier Blanc -—at 6.45. Instead of proceeding up this last, 
we now turned off to the right in a northerly direction, as- 
cending the rocks just where the first of a series of lateral 
glaciers comes down to join the main stream, and finally taking 
to the ice itself. This was for the most part covered with snow, 
and its state proved the wisdom of our course in turning our 
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backs upon the E’crins, which, at every upward step we took, 
rose in increasing majesty behind us, disp aying its great rolls 
of névé, and at times disengaging its summit from the clouds 
which a furious wind was doing its best to break up and 
disperse. 

At 7.30 the crest of the ridge was gained, and we found 
ourselves looking down upon a vast seething cauldron of vapour, 
through which it was impossible to distinguish anything more 
than that the descent was apparently extremely AM Be 
and anything but inviting under the circumstances. To pro- 
ceed without having first had a chance of reconnoitring the 
ground would have been foolish, so we ensconced ourselves be- 
hind some splintered crags, over which the wind sang and sighed 
discordantly, at times half blinded when a reflex blast would 
catch us in our sheltered nook, and spitefully discharge a 
mitraille of snowy particles right in our faces. 

The mean of two aneroid observations (corrected) at 7.30 
and 8.30 gives for the height of the pass, which I have called 
the Col du Glacier Blanc, 3,308 métres (10,854 feet), Mr, 
Bonney’s result, calculated from an uncorrected aneroid reading, 
is 3,314 métres (10,873 feet), whilst a simultaneous observation 
with a mercurial barometer, by Mr. Mathews, reduces it to 
3,281 métres (10,766 feet). The position of the col is between 
the summits marked on the French map as ‘ Pic de Neige’ 
(3,615 er and ‘ Pic Signalé’ (3,355 métres), and somewhat 
nearer to the latter. 

During the lulls and clearings which occasionally occurred, 


cnSte DE L'ENCOLA = POINTE DES ficnINS COL pes fcnIns ROCHE-FACRIO 
Pez eae whet ° 


THE POINTE DES ECRINS, COL AND NEVé OF GLACIER BLANC FROM 
COL DU GLACIER BLANC. 


I secured a careful outline of the E’crins, and when the mist in 
front lifted for a few moments at intervals, we all three peered 
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eagerly down, to see what hope there was of accomplishing 
the descent. Little by little we made out a glacier far below, 
which I concluded from the map (correctly, as it turned out) 
to be the Arcines, and it was therefore pretty certain that, if 
we could once reach it, our object would be gained. The 
Aiguille du Midi de la Grave must be a remarkably fine 
feature of the view from the col, but we only obtained occa- 
sional glimpses of its towering form, and of the other fine 
summits to the NW. and W. 

At length, about nine, we decided to attempt the descent, 
and when fairly committed to the rocks, got on better than we 
had expected. The loose stones, indeed, required great care, 
and caused much delay, but no mishap occurred, and at 9.45 
we reached the upper snow-slopes leading to the glacier, 
getting off the rocks without trouble, though later in the year 
Messrs. Mathews and Bonney, accompanied by my guide 
Michel Croz and his brother Jean, encountered considerable 
difficulty at this point. Steep slopes, in places considerably 
crevassed, now alone separated us from the level portion of the 
glacier beneath, but several détours were necessary, and twenty 
minutes more were consumed before the latter was reached. 

The Glacier d’Arcines is short, but very broad, resembling 
rather one of the second order. Its upper part is remarkably 
clean and pure, but débris crop forth plentifully in its central 
portion, and its lower extremity is buried under immense 
moraines. 

A little after ten we halted for lunch, and at the same time 
took the opportunity of examining the wall of crags we had 
just quitted. It then appeared that we had most fortunately 
hit the ridge at the one point from which alone a descent could 
have been attempted with a reasonable chance of success, and 
considering our total ignorance of the nature of the ground, 
and the obstacle ‘epost by the drouillard, we felt we had reason 
to congratulate ourselves on such a fortunate bit of intuition. 

Keeping away to the left, we crossed three beautifully defined 
lateral moraines, quitting the last at 10.30, when another halt 
was called to remove gaiters, adjust knapsacks, and examine 
the map. Proceeding again at eleven, we descended a steep slope 
of rock and débris se the left or west of the terminal mass of 
the glacier, and in another ten minutes found ourselves on the 
turf at its foot, not far from the point where the path from Mones- 
tier to Villar d’Aréne comes in from the east, after traversing 
the low grassy Col d’Arcines (2,368 métres, or 7,769 feet). 

The Glacier d’Arcines has one peculiarity which I have not 
elsewhere noticed, though I am aware that the same phenomenon 
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is occasionally to be seen. It occupies and flows along the 
watershed dividing the valleys of the Romanche and Durance, 
into each of which it discharges a portion of its drainage from 
separate ice-vaults. This, it will be seen, is quite a different 
case from that of the respective fields of ice and snow on either 
side of a ridge from which they are derived, as the movement 
of the ice is here parallel to and along the crest, instead of 
being at right angles to it. 

e soon came upon numerous groups of cows, dotted over 
the grassy slopes which extend to a considerable height on 
either side of the valley, but no other signs of inhabitants 
appeared for about half an hour, when we reached the brow of 
a sort of descent or step in the valley, at the foot of which 
were seen the chalets de |’Alpe, a collection of miserable hovels 
tenanted by women and boys scarcely less wretched in ap- 
pearance. 

At this point a lateral valley opens on the left, down which 
come the united streams of the Glaciers de la Plate des 
Agneaux and Clot des Cavales, over the head of the latter of 
which lies the pass to La Bérarde, already referred to under 
the name of the Col des Cavales. In the background rose the 
most easterly summit of the Grande Ruine, and rarely have 
I seen a grander mass of rock or a more imposing outline. I 
much regretted that the time at my disposed did not admit of 
my exploring these glaciers and making the pass to La Bérarde, 
as it must lie through scenery of the highest order; but I 
would strongly urge our members to turn their attention to this 
and the numerous other fine expeditions which await their 
enterprise in Dauphiné.* 

We spent an hour and a half at the chalets, which are 
situated at a height of 2,118 métres (6,949 feet), and after pro- 
curing some milk, though not without difficulty, proceeded at 
12.45 down the valley to Villar d’Aréne. We had been told 
at L’Alpe that 2 hours would be requisite to reach that 
place, and 1 more between it and La Grave, whilst by the 
Col d’Arcines Monestier was distant only 3. We were also 
informed that later in the summer this route was much fre- 
quented, and many travellers, especially botanists, traversed it 
in search of plants, in which the district is particularly rich. . 

Walking at a steady pace, we reached Villar d’Aréne at 
2.10, and La Grave at 2.25, less than 2 hours after leavi 
L’ Alpe, but in ascending the valley 24 hours should be allowe 
between La Grave and the chalets, and 4 hour more to the 


* See notes at page 198. 
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foot of the glacier. The time from Ville Vallouise to our 
bivouac ae bs reckoned at 5 to 54 hours, exclusive of stop- 

es, and thence to La Grave, 8 hours, from which 3 must 
be deducted for halts. 

Twenty minutes after quitting L’Alpe, we came to the edge 
of a very precipitous descent, down which the path zigzags 
for some time. About midway the stream forms a pretty 
cascade, and on the left a lovely glacier comes creaming down 
from one of the lofty peaks to the east of the Aiguille du Midi 
de la Grave. A long, narrow, torrent-ravaged flat was next 
traversed for twenty minutes, and a track reached at its further 
end, which led almost directly into the old Lautaret road, and 
soon afterwards into the magnificent new ‘Route Impériale’ from 
Grenoble to Briangon, a quarter of an hour above Villar d’Aréne. 

As a full description of the topography and scenery may be 
met with in Ladoucette, Brockedon, Tiel Monson, Murray, 
Mr. Ball’s ‘Guide to the Western Alps,’ Joanne’s ‘ Itinéraire 
du Dauphiné,” and other well-known works, I will only add 
that at La Grave we procured a charrette, and taking leave of 
Perrn, who was engaged to meet Mr. Whymper at La Bessée, 
Croz and I, at 4.30, rattled off merrily down the magnificent 
Combe de Malaval to Bourg d’Oysans, which we reached in 3 
hours. A good dinner at the Hdtel de Milan was most accept- 
able, as, with the exception of my dinner at Guilestre and 
occasional supplies of remarkably greasy ham at Ville Vallouise, 
I had been a stranger to meat since quitting La Tour in the Val 
Pellice, more than a fortnight before. A little before midnight 
we left in the diligence for enpiiia. arriving-at five the following 
morning, quite refreshed by sound slumber in such unusually 
luxurious quarters. 

A delightful expedition to the Grande Chartreuse, in weather 
which still was everything that could be desired, and an ascent 
the next day of the Grand Som (6,670 feet), a lofty limestone 
summit in the neighbourhood, commanding a glorious view of 
the Pennine, Cottian, and Dauphiné Alps, the aise of France, 
&c., brought my campaign to an agreeable termination. Good 
quarters, good fare, and civilisation, were none the less at- 
tractive by contrast with the absence of all three, which I had 
almost uninterruptedly enjoyed since quitting Turin. 
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RESULTS AND DETAILS OF OBSERVATIONS WITH A sa sti 
BAROMETER BY NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA. 


. Grand Pelvoux 
(highest peak) . 
Geneva Observa- 
tory, 408 métres 
Turin rp ie 
285°24 metres [ 
Grenoble, 215 mét., 
chez Demarchi . 
Aosta, M. Carrell’ 
Observatory, 600 
métres . 
St. Bernard, 2,A78 3 
métres FS 
Mean . ~ 


30 observations, 
3,952 métres by 
comparison with 
the Signal, viz., 
38,937°6 (AE. M. 
F.), + 14-4 (dif- 

ference). Mean 

of both 3,954, 


9, 11, & 11.45 a.m. 


Ditto 
9 a.m. & 12 noon. 
Pelyoux at noon. 


12 noon 


9 am. & 12 noon 


9, 11 & 11.45 a.m. 


2, Col des Ecrins 


Geneva . ° 3,350 met. (A) 


Turin. . Etat MajorFran- 
Grenoble ; 3,358 m. 
Aosta. : - presi cor- 
St. Bernard. . rected) Rev. T, 


Mean. . ° G. Bonney. 


RESULTS AND DETAILS OF OBSERVATIONS WITH AN ANEROID 
BAROMETER BY SECRETAN (CORRECTED). 


Air | Metres | Feet 


. Grand Pelvoux 
(Signal) . 

Do., highest peak 

(3,956°3) 


0: |3,941°9] 12,933] Major 
Mar or 


. Col du or, 


Blanc. 7.30 & 8.30 a.m. OTe aS 10,873 (aneroid 
Geneva Ditto 724°78) 15°6|3,309°7| 10, 859 uncorrected)Rev. 
Torin . 9 a.m. 731°45| 25°0|3,316°8) 10,882} ‘I. G. Bonney; 
Aosta~ . 9 am, 705°82) 20°3/3,307°4| 10,851| 10,766 (Bar.) W. 
St. Bernard 7.30 & 8.30 a.m. |564°31| 5°2|3,298°7| 10,823] Mathews, jun. 
Mean . . ° ° Paar) + |8,308°1| 10,854 
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OBSERVATION WITH TWO BOILING-POINT THERMOMETERS BY 
CASELLA, CORRECTED BY NUMEROUS COMPARISONS. 


Pressure 

equivalent! 

to boiling 
point 


517-75 ©. 
729°52 ; 10,793| mean of twother- 
Turin ; 733°99 10,865 | mometers, 
Grenoble . 743°06 i 10,845 
Aosta . : fe 712°66 r 10,880 
St. Bernard 570°9 4 10,786 
Mean ‘ re © ° 10,834 


1 observation, 


The barometer employed was of Newman’s construction, and 
since furnished with Negretti & Zambra’s improved cistern. 
It was carefully ample at Geneva, the St. Bernard, Aosta, 
Cogne, and Turin. 

The aneroid was by Séerétan of Paris, and graduated from 
340 to 800 millimétres. It was compared at all the above 
stations, as well as at Grenoble, and a second time at Geneva; 
besides which its errors were further corrected by upwards of 
80 simultaneous readings with my barometer up to a height 
of 13,000 feet. , 

The two boiling point thermometers by Casella, graduated 
respectively to 0°:1 and 0°-2 Fabrenheit, were compared at 
Geneva, Turin, and the St. Bernard, as well as about twenty 
times with my barometer up to a height of 13,000 feet. 

The boiling-point observations are converted into terms of 
the atmospheric pressure by the tables of Regnault revised by 
Moritz, as given in Guyot’s ‘ Meteorological Collections,’ 
whilst the heights, as in the case of the mercurial and aneroid 
barometers, are calculated from the tables of Delcros given in 
the same volume. 


HEIGHTS OF THE PRINCIPAL PEAKS AND PASSES IN THE DAUPHINE 
ALPS. (E. M. F.=Etat Major Frangais; T. G. B.=Rev. T. G. Bonney; W. M.=W. 
Mathews, jun.; F. F.T.=F. F. Tuckett.) 


Height 
in 


Position 


Authority | Method 


métres 


E. of La Bérarde 
W. of highest peak 
NW. of centre peak . 


1 Pointe des Kcrins, E. peak| 4,103 | 13,462 
Centre peak. : 4,083 
NW. peak : P 3,980 
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HEIGHTS OF THE PRINCIPAL PEAKS AND PASSES 


Height 
in 


métres 


Method 


2La Meije (Aiguille du 


ou de la Grave) . 3,987 | 13,081 |S.of La Grave,N. of LaBérarde| E.M.F.} A 
Eteb 3,911 | 12,832 |ESE. of highest peak . . - 
3* Grand Pelvoux . 3,954 | 12,973 |NW. of Ville Vallouise . F.F.T.| Bar. 
*Signal( Pic dela Pyramide)} 3,938 | 12,920 |E. of highest peak .  , E.M.F/ A 
Créte du Pelvoux . 3,915 | 12,845 |SW. ditto ° 4 7 ” ” 
Ditto ‘ > 8,854 | 12,645 |SW. ditto é ” ” 
*Ditto, Signal . 3,588 | 11,772 |SW. ditto, between the two 
preceding ° . . ” » 
E. peak above Ailefroide | 3,762 | 12,343 |ESE. ditto . ” ” 
4 L’Ailefroide . ; 3,925?| 12,878?) WSW. ditto, between Glaciers 
Noir, Du Selé and La Pilatte ” ” 
N. peak ‘ 8,805 | 12,484 |NNE. of principal Peak . ” ” 
5 Peak ESE, of La Meije | 3,880 | 12,730 |SSE. of La Grave . " » » 
6 Peak W. of No. 5 and 
between it and La Meije| 3,831 | 12,569 |S. of La Grave » ” 
7 Créte delV’Encula . 3,779 | 12,399 ae Ecrins, W. of Glacier 
ance . ” ” 
8 Le Rateau - n 3,770 | 12,369 ae of La Grave, w. of La 
eije ° . ” ” 
NW. peak. . 3,754 | 12,316 |NW. o highest peak ” ” 
9 Créte de la Bérarde . 3,756 | 12,323 |S. of ins, between Glaciers 
Noir and Tempe ” » 
10 La Grande Ruine . 3,754 | 12,316 |S.of Glacier du Clot des Cavales ” ” 
11 St, de Roche-Faurio 3,716 | 12,192 |N. of Eprins, between Glaciers 
dela Bonne Pierre, Blane, and 
Plate des Agneaux =. ” ” 
12* Créte du Glacier Blanc} 3,660 | 12,008 | WSW. of Monestier, between 
(‘ Signal’) Glacier Blane and Glacier 
d@’Arcines  , * r ” 
W.peak. . . S615 (11,960 Dino! |S weed. “4 ” 
E. ’ ; 4 3,602 | 11,818 | Ditto 4 ° = . ” ” 
Centre peak . 5 3,499 | 11,480 |Ditto , . . . ” ” 
* ‘Pic Signalé’. 3,355 | 11,007 | Ditto 7% a 
13 Mont Bans, or Baus 3,651 | 11,979 |S. of Glacier de la Pilatte (La 
Condamine) ° ” ” | 
14* Pic de la Grave (‘ Sig-| 3,649 | 11,972 |SW. of La Grave, W. of Le 
nalé ?’) Rateau ¢ ” ” | 
15 St. des Rouies . 3,634 | 11,923 a Les Ktages, W. of Col de 
” » 
16 Aiguille du Plat. 8,602 | 11,818 |NW. ee Etages, E. of St. Chris- 
tophe . ” 
17* Jocelme (Signal) . 3,585 | 11,762 |N. of Col du Sellar, or Célar ” 


18 Picd’Olan . 3,578 | 11,739 |N. of La Chapelle (Val Go- 
ém. 


ar) . ° 
Ss. of Le Bérarde . . ” 


19 seeaagne de Clochitel | 3,575 
SW. pea . 3,564 

20 Tee he fitre . [3,563 
21 Rocher de l’Encula. 3,538 
22 Pic des Opillons . 3,506 
23* Pic Bonvoisin (Signal) | 3,506 
24 Pic N. of Col de Sais 3,472 
25 Téte des Fétoules . 3,465 
26 Roche de la Muzelle 3,459 


11,729 
11,693 
11,690 
11,608 
11,503 
11,503 
11,391 
11,368 
11,349 


. ” 


N. of Col du Sellar or Célar ” 
SE. ditto. > ° * 
. . ” 

SSW. of Les & Rtages 
WSW. of St. Christophe, E. of Bi 
Col de la Muzelle ‘ ” 


sssssss38 
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IN THE DAUPHINE ALPs—continued. 


Name 


27 Créte des Boufs-Rouges 


oh own A 
28 Téte de Charrigre 


29 Pic Jobdus ° 
30* Goléon (Signal) 


31 La Grande Aiguille 


32 Cime du Vallon 


33 Aiguille des Arias . 
34 Téte de Loranoure . 


35 Aiguille d’entre Pierroux 


36 Aiguille du Canard 


PASSES, 
1 Col des Ecrins 


2 Col de la Tempe 


\ 


3 Col du Glacier Blanc { 


4 ColduSelé . 


5 Col des Cavales 


6 Col du Loup . 


7 Col de Sais (1 W. Col) 


(2 E.Col) . 


8 Col du Sellar (or Célar) 
9 Col de la Muande . 


10 Col des Infernets 


11 Col de Chabriéres 

12 Col d’Arcines. 
Col de la Selle 
Col de la Muzelle 


Hei 
fight 
métres 


3,454 


3,431 
3,367 
3,442 


3,437 
3,429 
3,422 
3,418 


3,401 
3,341 
3,293 
3,270 


3,415 
3,358 
3,350? 


3,319? 


3,308 
3,314 
3,281 
3,302 


3,128? 


3,112? 
3,092 


3,116 
3,076 
3,059? 
8,048? 


2,954 
2,368 
? 

? 


Height 
in Position 
feet 


11,332 |WNW. of Entraigues, 8S. of 


Glaciers de la oie and, 


du Selé 
11,257 | Ditto . 
11,047 | Ditto 


11,293 | W. of Glacier de la Plate des 


11,276 |S. Fea a du Sellar, or Célar 
11,250 |N. of La Grave = ° 
11,227 |SW. of La Bérarde . * 
11,214 | Between Pic d’Olan and Col 
dela Muande . ; 
11,158 |S. of St. Christophe . 
10,961 | E. of Roche de la Muzelle 
10,804 |SE. of Aiguille des Arias 


10,729 |NE. ditto and S.of St.Christophe 
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Authority 


Method 


11,204 |N. of Eerins,S.of Roche-Faurio.| F. F.T.| Bar. 


11,017 Ville Vallonise to La Bé- 
10,991?) rarde by Glaciers Blanc and 
: de la Bonne Pierre 


tween Ecrins and Ailefroide, 
and by Glaciers Noir and de 
la Tempe 
10,853 | Vallouise to La Grave by 
10,873 Glaciers Blane and d’Arcines 
10,766 . Fi 5 ° ° 
10,834 | Vallonise to La Bérarde by 
Glaciers Blanc and d’Arcines 
Selé, and de la Pilatte, S. of 
PAilefroide 
10,263?) N. of Grande Ruine. La Bé- 
rarde to Villar d’Aréne by 
Val des Etancons and Glacier 
du Clot des Cavales 
10,210?|S. of Pic Bonyoisin Vallouise 
to Val Godémar 
10,145 |La Bérarde to Val Godémar 
by Glacier du Chardon 
10,224 | Ditto by Glacier de la Pilatte 
10,092 | Vallouise to Val Godémar 
10,036?) St. Christophe to Val Godémar 
10,000?) La Grave to St. Jean de Mau- 
rienne 
9,692 | Val de Réalon to Chorges 
7,769 | Monestier to La Grave 
La Grave to St. Christophe 
Venose to La Chapelle 


T. G.B. |Aneroid 
E. M.F. A 

“¥ 
F.F, T. 

T.G. B. | Aneroid 
W.M. | Bar. 
F. F. T. | Boiling 

point. 
E. M.F. A 

» ” 

” ” 
Forbes. | Bar. 
E.M.F.} A 

” ” 
Forbes. | Esti- 

mate. 
Guerin ? 
E. M.F A 
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THe AVALANCHES OF THE JUNGFRAU. By Francis 
Gatton, F.R.S. 


Fy ow sne a stay of some days at Miirren, in 1862, I was 

seized with a desire to obtain a nearer view of the t 
avalanches, that rushed and roared at frequent intervals down 
the north face of the Jungfrau into the depths of the Triimen- 
thal. I observed that in the lower portion of their course they 
all converged to one narrow channel, and a close scrutiny with 
my telescope failed to detect any signs of fallen ice or stones 
on either side of their habitual path. The avalanches in that 
channel resembled an intermittent cataract of ice, which might, 
perchance, be witnessed as closely and as safely as any ordinary 
waterfall, Circumstances then prevented me from exploring it, 
but this year my first mountain walk was directed to the channel 
in question. I found that it was the same channel that directly 
faces the Jungfrau hotel, on the Wengern Alp, which scores of 
tourists daily frequent, in the expectation of witnessing ava- 
lanches from a nearer point of view than is to be attained by 
any other mule-path. But even the J ungfrau hotel is far too 
remote a point of view to enable spectators to appreciate them 
justly. I triangulated the interval between the hotel and the 
channel, by such rough means as I had at hand, and found it about 
1,500 yards, or a little short of amile. It is clear that no cascade, 
whether of water or of ice, can be properly heard or seen at that 
great distance. It is by their sides, and almost amid their spray 
and dust, that the power and the uproar of such glorious scenes 
can alone be truly enjoyed. 

The channel of which I have been speaking is the sole outlet 
of all the avalanches that fall during the summer months from 
the north face of the Jungfrau, and it occupies a break in the 
continuity of the Giessen glacier. If the cliffs of the J ungfrau 
were less precipitous, the Giessen glacier would flow in a con- 
tinuous stream from the snow-fields above, to its melting level 
in the Triimenthal below, but the rampart-like configuration of 
the mountain sides causes it to break asunder. The snow or 
ice in the upper fields slides onwards, until it assumes the shape 
of an overhanging cliff, or else reaches a slope too steep to sup- 
port it. Then a vast piece gives way, and it crashes into frag- 
ments, that roll and tumble and grind one another into globes, 
on their way to the head of the ravine or channel that forms the 


path of the ice-cataract. Tey thence bound in a succession of 


leaps down the ravine, and dash forth at its foot, in an enormous 


a 


~> 
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hail-storm, upon the head of a long uniform slope or talus of 
snow and ice, that represents the lowermost portion of the 
Giessen glacier, and stretches into the remoter depths of the 
Triimenthal. Its appearance testifies to its origin. i is wholly 
unlike the termination of ordinary ice-streams, for it is made 
up of rounded masses loosely jammed together. 

My object was, as I have explained, to reach the foot of the 
rayine, and to watch the avalanches as they dashed past me, just 
as I should take my stand by a waterfall of similar dimensions. 
I succeeded beyond my expectations. There was no difficulty 
in the climb and no danger in the approach. The neighbourhood 
of the channel proved free from stray fragments of ice or stone, 
and the steep cliff through which the ravine is worn happens to 
rise in overlapping layers of solid rock, disposed naturally in the 
manner of slates or tiles. They yield a perfect shelter to within 
eighty yards of the ravine from a discharge of ice or snow 
over the face of the precipice, should such by any accident 
take place—an occurrence which I believe Peaesatie during 
the summer months. A little scooping out of the rock, in 
conformity with its natural disposition, would make a perfectly 
safe covered way to within five yards of the ice-cataract. 

I went from the Lesser Scheideck hotel and came back past 
the Jungfrau hotel. I did not note my watch, but am sure that 
an hour and a half would be an ample allowance to reach the 
channel from either inn. The goal is so near and conspicuous, 
and the way so easy to find, that it seems absurd to describe my 
course at length. Going straight to the bottom of the valley, 
a brook, derived from the melting of the Eiger glacier, is 
crossed by a bridge. ‘Then comes the lower portion of the 
Kuhe glacier, which is fed by avalanches like the Giessen, and 
consists of similar rounded masses to those I have already 
described. It was not more than 120 yards across, and there- 
fore, if a traveller were in the middle of it at the moment when 
an avalanche detached itself from the heights far above, he could 
readily retrace his steps, or continue them to the other side, long 
before danger could approach him. At an early period of the 
year, when the glacier is broader, the danger might be serious. 
I was told that the Kuhe glacier derived its name from the fact 
of 300 cows having been swept away by a single avalanche, that 
came down its path in the spring-time. 

After crossing the glacier, the grassy base of the Jungfrau is 
reached and ascended. It is broken by two successive terraces 
of rock, which have to be surmounted. They are low, perhaps 
thirty feet high, but the rock is smooth, and does not afford good 
holding-ground: they would exceed the scrambling powers of 
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ordinary walkers. I should therefore advise everyone to make 
his guide take a rope by which he might be helped up. I should 
add, that a few nicks chiselled in the rock would obviate 
difficulty, and also, that an easier way might be found, though 
I doubt it, than that by which I went. If the expedition be- 
comes, as I hope, a common one, some speculative landlord will 
doubtless make the way easy to all classes of tourists. 

A narrow belt of sward and stone lies between the topmost 
terrace and the face of the mighty cliffs. I followed it till I 
reached the jaws of the ravine and the side of the ¢alus, and I 
spent many hours at various points of view. 

It was a dry August day, that had succeeded many others of 
the same character ; consequently the avalanches came rarely, 
from lack of material to supply them. In some weather the 
are seen from the Wengern Alp to fall half-hourly; but I, 
throughout a long morning, only witnessed three grand ones, 
not to speak of occasional peltings. When they appeared, the 
sights and sounds were worthy of the scale on which they were 
enacted. The perpendicular fall of the detached masses of snow 
and ice, before they reach the head of the ravine, must be 
2,000 feet. The depth of the ravine is nearly 1,000 feet more, 
and the descent of the talus extends through almost 2,000 feet 
beyond. Therefore the entire fall of the avalanche is nearly 
5,000 feet of perpendicular descent. The finest effect was at 
the very foot of the ravine. I stood at one time so near to it 
that, had I been equipped as a fisherman, I could have thrown 
a fly over the avalanche. I waited for the third and finest 
avalanche under one of the overhanging slabs of rock I have 
already mentioned; but though I had persuaded myself of 
the absolute safety of my position, I freely acknowledge that 
the advent of the avalanche alarmed me. it gave notice of its 
coming by a prodigious roar, and the appearance of an exceed- 
ingly menacing cloud of snow-dust, that was shot out far above 
my head. I knew not what was coming, and I ran away as fast 
as I could, till I was reassured that all was right by the appear- 
ance of the ice-cataract in its wonted axial when I hurried 
back again to its side, to rejoice in the storm and uproar. As to 
what became of the cloud of snow-dust, I can only speculate, for 
not a flake of ice nor a drop of water everreached me. It must 
have melted into drizzle, and then evaporated in the hot dry air, 
before it reached my level. Probably it was the very fineness 
of the snow-dust that gave blackness to the cloud; its menacin 
appearance was therefore a gross imposition on my nerves. H 
the particles that composed it been bas minutely divided, they 
would have looked less appalling, but they would not have 
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melted as they fell. They were the less dangerous in propor- 
tion as they were the more visible. 

The grandeur of the ice-cataract was greatly increased by 
close proximity. The hurtling of the ice- in the depths of 
the ravine, and the crash of the huge hail-storm that issued at 
its foot, were almost frightful. The storm was remarkable for 
the irregularities of its outbursts. Frequently these were 
accompanied by vast gushes of water, due, I suppose, to some 
sub-glacial reservoir, whose foremost wall had toppled away 
and partly supplied the avalanche. Wind, in moderate blasts 
of cold air, accompanied each outburst. I was surprised there 
was not more of it, after the tales one is accustomed to hear 
about such things. 

When the ice-balls have reached the talus or slope, the cha- 
racter of their descent is wholly changed. They no longer 
tumble about or jostle one another, but they slide swiftly and 
steadily side by side. We can now examine them leisurely, and 
we see that the surface of the moving mass consists of globes 
of a pretty uniform diameter of one foot; a few are as much as 
two feet across, and here and there a globe may be seen of no 
less than a yard in diameter. The larger balls are topmost, as 
we may observe in any vessel full of variously sized fragments 
after they have been well shaken together. Beneath and between 
the greater globes there lies an abundance of smaller balls. Few 
of these rounded masses, large or small, are of pure transparent 
ice; they are mostly aggregations of fragments imperfectly 
ingshians and afterwards rounded by mutual attrition. 

As they slide down the talus, they follow its undulations like 
a ribband: they reminded me forcibly of an orderly multitude 
filling the streets, and hastening, but not hurrying, to the same 

oal. 
: There were two good points of view along the side of the 
slope. One was near a gorge, which interrupted the regularity 
of its course ; and the other was much lower down, at the place 
whence almost the entire cascade, as well as the talus, could be 
seen in one long straight line. 

The noise made by the ice-balls on the slope was very peculiar. 
I often shut my eyes and tried to conceive what I should have 
guessed it to be, had I heard it without learning its cause. It 
had a rustling and a hissing sound, that reminded me most 
nearly of a tide rushing rapidly through many channels. There 
was no sloppiness in the sound, in the early part of the day, 
though afterwards, when more water accompanied the ice-fall, 
the ear could detect its presence. The noises were not sus- 
tained, but rose and fell like those of the sea—owing, I suppose, 
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to the irregularity of the avalanche supplies, to which I have al- 
ready alluded. I was surprised at the dissimilarity of the various 
component sounds of the avalanche, when heard close at hand, 
to the thunder-like roar which is so familiar at a distance. But 
in truth, thunder itself affords a precise analogy. When the 
lightning is close upon us, we hear no roar, but a tearing sound, 
composed ultimately of a large number of distinct electric crepi- 
tations. These are so reverberated between clouds and rocks 
and earth, that the frequency of the sounds that reach the ear 
is increased to what is necessary to create the impression of a 
continuous musical roar. Finally, certain notes of the roar are 
selected and largely intensified by the cliffs, that play the part 
of huge soundigg-boards. The sound of the distant avalanche 
is therefore the voice of the cliffs, and is due in but a small 
degree to the original clatter of the ice-fall, or to the rustle that 
is heard on the 1 an 

I confidently recommend all lovers of nature to make this 
easy and remarkable expedition. It is eminently suited for 
a day of repose to the active mountaineer. If the weather be 
sultry, he will find that he can choose his waiting-place either 
in the sun or in the shade. So considerable a time elapses 
between the uproar that heralds the avalanche and its ap 
ance at the foot of the ravine, that he may read, eat, or sleep, 
without any anxiety as to losing his opportunity by being 
taken unawares. I should not be surprised if this expedition 
became one of the regular sights of the ordinary Alpine tourist. 
It is a marvel to me that no one seems to have thought of 
attempting it before. 


THE BALFerinHorN. By Rosert Spence Watson. 


‘This that I see is not all, and this that I do is but little, 
Nevertheless it is good, though there is better than it.’ 
CLovau. 


Ww had crossed the Moro to Saas (finding six and a half 

hours’ snow upon it), and were strolling up to the Fée 
valley in the cool of the evening, when we met the old curé, 
Herr Imseng, bearing a pail full of the freshest and frothiest 
milk in either hand, and making his way down to the ‘ Hétel du 
Mont Rose,’ where he is wont to reside. We hailed his reve- 
rence as an old friend, and, on our return to the inn, he was not 
long in making his appearance. After we had described our 
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labours past, and discussed our proposed plans for the future, 
he told us that he had something to suggest—something ‘ un 
peu remarquable’—there was still in his native valley one peak 
un-ascended which he longed to climb, and he should be 
delighted and proud to lead my wife to its summit. It was 
the Balferinhorn, the peak which is so conspicuous from Visp, 
and which has so often usurped the title of the Mont Rose itself. 
He went on to picture in glowing terms the sensation which 
the feat would occasion amongst our friends at home; but 
we needed no persuasion, and left on the following morning for 
Zermatt, promising speedily to return, and join the worthy old 
gentleman in what he feared would be his last attack upon an 
unscaled mountain. 

A week of bright pleasant weather at Zermatt, a delightful 
morning over the Cima and Weissthor to Mattmark, a quiet 
saunter down the well-known valley, and we were again beneath 
the friendly shelter of the little Saas inn. Saturday passed idly 
away in short walks suggested by the curé, who on Sunday 
forenoon guided us by a new route to the Valley of Fée, 
whence we could scan a portion of the road to be traversed on 
the morrow. At the head of the Hochbalm torrent rose a steep 
barrier of rocks, up which our intended route lay, and long and 
carefully did the curé survey them through my field-glass; at 
length handing it to me, exclaiming, with a happy shrug, ‘ Nous 
pouvons monter.’ In the evening he dined with us, and de- 
scribed his preparations for the morrow. We had had too much 
experience to imagine that retiring early would insure sound 
rest, and therefore lay down at our usual time, with instructions 
to be called at 1 a.M., if the morning promised well. 

It wanted yet some minutes to that untimely hour, on 
July 6, when heavy footsteps were heard overhead, disturbing 
the silence, and, punctual to the moment, our door opened, and 
the curé thrust in a large lighted lantern, accompanying it 
with the cruelly polite enquiry whether we had slept well. 
There was no need for the lantern. The moon poured in her 
cold rays through the windows (which extended right round 
two sides of the room) in such profusion, that when the noise 
had once induced you to open your eyes, it was vain to think 
of closing them again. Duty became necessity, and at 2 o’clock 
we were ready for the start. 

Some quarter of an hour elapsed before the curé made his 
appearance, and when he at length came, he could scarcely 
be recognised, for his flowing canonicals had given place to a 
funny little jacket, out of which came a pair of breeches 
which obstinately refused to button at the knee, whilst a brim- 
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less felt saucer of remote antiquity was substituted for the 
broad-brimmed chapeau which usually graced his brows. But 
he looked full of humour, and wielded a short but effec- 
tive baton, which had a welcome promise of good work to come. 

We crossed the wooden bridge opposite the church, and 
turned to the left up through the great pine forest; the moon- 
beams struggling through the branches in uncertain beauty, 
and causing us to stumble and boggle at the path; the cold 
fresh air thrilling us with the feeling of health, and strength, 
and joyful hope; the silence and obscure lighting of the forest 
adding the shade of solemnity so often felt at the beginning of 
some grande course. Up through the meadows surrounding 
the village of Fée, which lay quietly slumbering below us on 
our left; up a green pasture hill to the north, steering appa- 
rently towards a star which hung brilliantly upon the noblest 
peak of the Mischabel, whose cluster of summits, mysteriously 
silvered by the moonlight, stood grandly out against the deep 
purple sky. 

But the moonlight began to pale and fade away, and the 
dawn commenced. Soon over the noble glaciers which pour so 
wildly down into the emerald Fée valley, over the billowy 
fields of snow which lead from them to the Allalein and Alp- 
hubel summits, stole the first faint rays of the approaching sun. 
Minute by minute the scene became grander pe grander still. 
The faint pink hues changed to the most exquisite rose, which 
in turn gave place to a hot fiery red: the whole burnt in savage 
beauty for a moment, and then all the brilliant colour faded 
away, and the practical light of common day alone was left. 

The pleasant turf, spangled with flowers of every hue, had 
now to be left behind for the realms of desolate wildness. We 
descended almost to the bed of the Hochbalm torrent, and 
commenced an ascent over huge loose pebbly stones through 
a gully, whence we had no view, so that the work soon became 
wearisome and ‘ Turlo’-ish in the extreme. Here, however, 
the curé came out brilliantly, and with many jokes (small, it 
is true, but good enough to laugh at), made aching shins, past, 
present, and to come, forgotten. One of these jokes still 
sticks in my memory, though its point has been somewhat 
worn down by time. A very steep and stony place making 
its appearance, he exclaimed, ‘ Ah! voila un chemin de fer;’ 
and then, by way of rejoinder, ‘ Non, je me suis trompé, c’est 
un chemin de pierres;’ and so the stones passed, and slopes of 
snow began to mingle with them, until, on turning ‘a corner 
jinking,’ the Hochbalm glacier made its welcome appearance. 

The rocks which we had surveyed on the preceding day 
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rose in front, separated from us only by the glacier, and appa- 
rently connecting the Ulrichshorn, the lowest peak of the 
Mischabel, with the Gemshorn, the lowest peak of the Balferin. 
Under the Ulrichshorn the glacier falls rapidly away, and is 
much crevassed; but nearer the Gemshorn, on the east, it is 
comparatively free, and at this side we observed a couloir 
which seemed to lead almost to the top of the rocks, and to 
it, having buckled on the rope, we made our way. Before 
we reached it, the slope of the glacier became so great 
that we had to commence step-cutting, especially as a grand 
web of crevasses was spread out but a few yards beneath us. 
Once in the couloir, our progress was very slow indeed ;- each 
step was hewn with difficulty, and Joseph Marie Claret and 
Franz Andermatten had frequently to relieve each other. 
The incline was considerable (we leaned against the snow 
with our breasts to maintain our balance), the couloir was 
very narrow, and our men active, and we had therefore to 
stand a constant fire of tolerably large chips for about an 
hour. But the step-cutting process, when the steps have really 
to be formed, is a slow and laborious one. The couloir, which 
from a distance had seemed a short and simple road, proved 
practically to be long and difficult, and at length, to the joy 
of all, the steps were cut up to the rocks, the rope was cast off, 
and fair climbing commenced. We clambered up, leaving a 
short space between each other, for the rocks were so much dis- 
integrated that it was hard to avoid dislodging some of them. 
But it was a delightful change; rock-climbing is so full of 
adventure, and you are so independent, so self-reliant. With 
the fulfilled promise of a glorious day, joined to the excitement 
of meeting and overcoming adverse circumstances, our spirits 
rose rapidly. Small jokes fell in showers, and when we chanced 
to hear Joseph (availing himself of a particularly awkward 
spot) enquire politely of the curé whether it was not a good and 
fitting place and opportunity for ‘une petite messe,’ we laughed 
so immoderately as to make it difficult to retain our balance, 
although it would have been somewhat awkward to have lost it. 

Well, laughter and exercise are both conducive to hunger 
and good appetite, and when we at length came to a place 
where we could conveniently anchor, we resolved to do so, 
and have breakfast. It was now eight o’clock, at which hour 
we had hoped to have reached the summit; but we had not 
yet even seen our peak. However, on looking up, we could now 
see, but a short way above us, a broad white belt, looking like 
the iceing on a bride’s-cake, the rocks representing the loaf 
portion, and nothing above it but the cloudless sky,adeep brilliant 
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purple such as I had never seen before. Breakfast, though 
welcome, was soon despatched, and then twenty minutes’ 
steady climbing, and two dozen nicks in the iceing, and we 
were at the top, and then (at 8.15 a.M.) we got our first view of 
the peak, which we had been so long in circumventing. Before 
us the Gassenried glacier, a vast ice-plain, stretched away 
towards St. Niklaus, immediately above us on the left the 
Ulrichshorn rose, and on our right, removed from us by a 
ridge of rocks and a broad belt of glacier, rose the Balferin 
peaks. Up to this point the road was known to the curé 
and Franz, being nearly the same as that of the Ried pass, 
but beyond this it had never been traversed. 

We walked across the belt of nearly level glacier to the 
foot of the nearest peak, whence we made our way across 
its base up to the snow-aréte which connects it with the 
Balferin proper. This was a piece of bad travelling; the 
inclination was great; the rocks were much broken up, and 
had a great deal of hardly frozen snow and ice interspersed 
with them; step-cutting was necessary, for in many places the 
ice was smooth and extremely slippery; but it was difficult to 
make more than a scratch, because the ice or snow was so 
thin that the axe was continually brought into awkward contact 
with the underlying rocks. Once arrived at the aréte, however, 
our difficulties were over. It was simple enough, though 
rather long, and at a quarter past ten we walked up the last 
easy slope to the summit of the Balferin. 

That was a delightful moment, for which we would gladly 
have given more than the exertion required, when we found our- 
selves contemplating a scene of unutterable beauty from the noble 
peak which foot of man had never previously trod. True that 
the somewhat solemn feelings evoked were transitory, and gave 
way to thoughts of ‘ the substantials;’ but even now, sitting 
over the winter fire and realising that happy time, how those 
old feelings return !—how ‘ the joy of the deed ’ leaps wildly up, 
and the infinite longing to be once again among the mighty 
Alps seizes upon you until it becomes almost painful! d, 
whilst you recall the beauty of the scene—as you marshal 
before you the wonders and glories of the view, until it becomes 
almost too glorious and wonderful for the imagination to con- * 
ceive, you know well that when you do return, the wonder and 
glory of the reality will surpass by far your fondest recollection 
and even your wildest dream. : 

I shall not vainly attempt to describe in detail the things of 
beauty which were revealed to us on that clear, bright, happy day, 
but shall merely enumerate those which have left the strongest 
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impression upon my mind. The grand near view, of course, was 
that of the Mischabel cluster; the grand distant view, that of 
the range of the Bernese Oberland—the Aletschhorn, the 
Jungfrau, and the Finsteraarhorn standing out most promi- 
nently—with the por snakelike Aletsch glacier winding its 
way down into the Rhone valley, and visible apparently 
throughout its entire course, and the impetuous glacier of the 
Rhone pouring down between its parent hills. To the east, 
the Fletschhorn and Weissmies were most conspicuous, with 
peaks and ranges lying behind them without number, until far 
away on the horizon glittefed golden mountains which Franz 
said were the snow-clad hills of the Tyrol. Italy was hidden 
behind a vast barrier of woolly clouds. which seemed to lie at a 
height of about 11,000 feet. Monte Rosa and the Rympfisch- 
horn were clear to the south, whilst on the west the Weisshorn 
rose in such majesty that the interest of the view might be said 
to culminate in it. Add to these the four valleys of St. Niklaus, 
Visp, Saas, and the Rhone, with their varied characteristics, 
and any climber will readily conceive that we had food for long 
and eager contemplation. 

On our arrival, we tied our handkerchiefs together to make a 
flag, which we fastened upon an alpenstock, and hoisted it from 
the highest point, where only one could venture at a time, for 
the immediate summit is entirely of snow, which falls over the 
precipices towards the north-east, forming a beautiful, but 
unsubstantial corniche. Before very long, our signal was seen 
at Visp, and a white flag was hoisted in reply from the bridge, 
where many people had gathered to discover what was up on 
the Balferin. ey told us afterwards that they could make us 
out easily with the naked eye, whilst some of us had difficulty 
in seeing them even with the aid of a good field-glass. As 
soon as we were satisfied that our sired had been seen, we 
withdrew to the south side, where Joseph had prepared a 
shelter from the bitterly cold wind, and where we basked in 
the full rays of the sun for a delicious hour, enjoying the iciest 
of champagne, dreamily absorbing the view, and laughing 
over the adventures and little jokes of the morning. 

At length prudence suggested that it was time to be going, 
and at 11.45 we took our last look round, and a short glissade 
carried us down to the snow-aréte, which was now in a very 
melting mood. When we had reached the foot, ‘Madame’ 
suggested that we might endeavour to descend at once to the 
Saas valley, and so find a shorter and easier way home; and, as 
the day was young, everyone jumped at the proposal, and we 
descended to the Balferin glacier, and kept down it directly 
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towards the east. In a few minutes our steady deep plunge was 
brought up by the occurrence of so many crevasses that 1t was 
evident that something rapid lay below. We struck off to the 
north, obtaining a capital view of our peak with its treacherous 
but beautiful corniche fringed with huge and fantastic icicles, 
and falling in with, and occasionally into, several concealed 
crevasses. Again we were stopped by indications of a fall, and, 
turning once more towards the valley (east), we came to rocks 
whence we could see the Bider glacier lying far below us. 
There was some question as to whether we should endeavour 
to keep down the ridge towards the valley, or descend at once 
to the Bider glacier ; but the curé advised the latter course, and 
we at once began a slow and toilsome descent, which lasted for 
more than three hours. The rocks were very steep, and so much 
disintegrated that we could not, even with great care, avoid at 
times discharging showers of stones. We therefore frequently 
descended singly, each finding shelter under the first large 
rock he came to until joined by his companions. At length 
we came to a stoppage: the rocks fell away below us, and 
the curé told us that things were very disagreeable, and 
that he thought we should have to return. That was not to 
be dreamed of, and Andermatten was despatched to find a 
road. It was really a pleasure to watch him, so smart, bold, 
and active, threading his way with a jaunty careless air through 
all sorts of queer places, until we at length lost sight of 
him altogether. The curé would not consent at all to our fol- 
lowing him as far as we could, and we waited for a few 
minutes, but somewhat impatiently. Joseph volunteered to go 
off to the right and reconnoitre, and in a short time he returned 
to say that he had found a road which was ‘ passablement mau- 
vais.’ We followed him until we came to a spot where the 
rocks fell away for fifty or sixty feet, and all further progress 
seemed barred; for, across a gap of some four feet in width 
other rocks jutted out with smooth impracticable faces, and so 
we looked down a cheminée (having but three sides), and could 
not conceive where Joseph’s road was. However, having thrown 
over, with aid of axes and batons, several large threaten- 
ing rocks, Joseph let himself down into the narrow gully until 
he came to some strange kind of anchorage. We each then 
descended to him in turn, and he guided us to a place where we 
could turn the projecting rocks, and climb up to a small plat- 
form, whence we looked upon a very steep couloir some thirty 
feet below us. On following it upwards, we saw that a portion 
of the Balferin glacier hung over it at the top, and that it 
must have been this couloir which caused the numerous crevasses 
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which we had found up above. It led, of course, to the Bider 
glacier, which was still several hundred feet below us; but 
there were unmistakeable evidences that it was a road for 
other things than men. Indeed, whilst Joseph had been sur- 
veying, a small avalanche had dashed down it. The curé 
opposed our descending by it, but Joseph urged it strongly, 
and I knew that he was generally right, and always pr fe 
so we lowered him down with the rope, and then my wife and 
I were in turn lowered to him; but the curé refused to follow, 
although by this time Franz Andermatten, coming up the rocks 
on the other sidé of the couloir, cut his way across, and was 
hoisted up to him. So they went off to descend by the rocks, 
whilst we (who had been sheltered by a friendly projection 
from any avalanches) struck out into the couloir, and sitting 
down, with a shout of farewell to our Saas friends, shot down 
the steep hard frozen snow, over the narrow crevasse at the 
bottom, and far into the Bider glacier, and in a twinkling we 
had hastened beyond the farthest traces of our dreaded foes 
the avalanches. 

Our difficulties were over. We had plenty of time to ex- 
amine the steep rocks, the narrow and rapid couloir with the 
jagged and broken Balferin glacier frowning over it, and the 
masses of fallen ice, before we were joined by the curé and 
Franz. We then had some capital glissades down the glacier, 
succeeded by a long and weary tramp over moraines and through 
fir woods, until at length Saas came in sight, and, by the foot- 
path on the west, we came down to the bridge which we had 
left in the morning by the foot-path on the east. We arrived 
at our hotel at 5.30 p.m., having been rather more than fifteen 
hours over our delightful pilgrimage. 

‘Fools! madmen! amiable lunatics!’ ‘They went up a hill 
one way to come down it another.’ ‘They underwent certain 
expense, trouble, and fatigue, for an uncertain pleasure.’ Be 
it so; but where now are the fatigue and trouble? Faded, 
‘like an unsubstantial pageant,’ which, indeed, they were; 
whilst the pleasure in difficulties fairly met and overcome, the 
solemnity of the summit, the joy of the deed, live fresh and 
sunny memories for ever. 

I should like, in conclusion, to record our obligations to the 
curé for his kind and excellent companionship. Though not 
so old as he has been represented (being now but fifty-seven 
years of age), yet the hard life he has led has told its tale; 
and, whilst the Balferin fatigue was upon him, he spoke of it 
as the last ascent he should attempt. Of Franz Andermatten, 
nothing need be said, for his position as a local guide is 
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beyond dispute; but Joseph Marie Claret, of Chamouni, is 
less known than he should be. He is very steady and bold 
as a guide, and a cheerful gentlemanly companion. We ex- 
amined together the last part of our descent on the following day, 
and came to the conclusion that the best plan to adopt in future 
ascents of the Balferin, or even for the Ried pass, would be 
to follow the west footpath down to the point where the rid 
of rocks above the Bider glacier seems to come down to the 
valley of Saas. Below this ridge there is a watercourse (the 
third, I think, as you descend from Saas), and ascendin 
this watercourse you come to a snow-slope, which woul 
lead you to the ridge, and by it (or berets by snow-slopes 
beyond it) you might ascend to the Balferin glacier at the 
point where we left it. Neither Joseph nor I could see any 
difficulty in this route, by which we thought the summit of 
the Balferin might be gained in less than 5 hours. 


SUMMARY OF NEW EXPEDITIONS DURING THE SUMMER 
OF 1863—continued. 


Cou pes Tours Sauuizres, Juty 10.—Mr. Coutts Trotter, with Peter 
Bohren of Grindelwald, crossed from Champéry to La Barberine, by 
the Col des Tours Salliéres, between the Tours Salliéres and M. Rouan. 
The ascent is rather tedious, over débris snow-beds and glacier, with 
a steep névé slope near the top. The descent, at first over rock and then 
by the Glacier des Fonds, is mostly easy and pleasant. The hunter’s track 
through the final gorge above La Barberine lies on the right bank of 
the stream ; it is very difficult to find and to traverse for the first quarter 
of anhour. Distance 12 to 13 hours from Champéry to La Barberine. 

Juty 3lst—Mr. Winkworth, accompanied by J. B. Croz and 
J. J. Bennen, effected a passage between the Twins, ‘We left the 
Riffel Hotel at 3 A.m., descended on to the Gérner glacier by the usual 
route to the Théodule, and crossed it directly to the centre of the 
Schwiirze glacier. On surmounting the first slope and coming to the 
great ice-fall, we bore to the right, gradually getting almost close to 
the long line of precipice forming the eastern boundary of the Breithorn. 
Having climbed the ice-fall, we turned to the left, ascending a slightly 
inclined snow plateau, till we were fairly on the northern slope of 
Pollux. Here we breakfasted at 7.10, and then attacked some very 
steep snow for about half an hour, when we came to the eastern side 
of the mountain, which descends in an ice-wall and precipice to the 
very crevassed Zwillinge glacier. We were now considerably above 
the pass, and therefore cut our way horizontally along the ice-wall till 
we were almost directly above the col, which we reached at 9.15 
by half-an-hour’s scramble down the rocks which here form the eastern 
face of the Twin. I guessed the height at from 800 to 900 feet 
less than Castor, or about 13,000 feet. The view north is very circum- 
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scribed, but south, or rather south-west, it is wider, stretching from 
M. Blanc to M. Viso. The ice-fall of the Verra glacier, to which we 
soon came, gave us some trouble; but we finally got on to a ridge 
dividing the glacier into two, and soon afterwards crossed the western 
arm and scrambled for an hour down large masses of débris which had 
fallen from the magnificent gold-red precipices on our right. This 
brought us to the head.of the Combe di Verra at 1.30 p.m., when we 
turned to the right, as I wanted to cross the Cimes Blanches, and 
sleep on the Théodule; but an hour and a half would have taken us 
to St. Jacques d’Ayas, making the whole pass about 12 hours from 
the Riffel..—-S. W. The name Zwillinge Joch, which is clearly appro- 
riate to this pass, having been already assigned to that between the 
yskamm and Twins, it may be convenient to affix to this new pass 
the name ‘ Col de Verra,’ at least provisionally. 

Rornnorn, Avucust 3.—Mr. and Mrs. Winkworth, with J. J. Bennen 
and J. B. Croz, made an unsuccessful attempt on the Rothhorn from Zer- 
matt. ‘ We left the M. Rosa Hotel at 3.15 a.m., followed the usual route 
to the Mittelhorn for about an hour and a half, and then kept along the 
rocks and meadows above the left bank of the Triftbach till we came 
to the lower end of the Gabelhorn glacier. This we crossed, and 
scrambled up its northern moraine and up rocks to the Trift glacier, the 
ice-fall of which we climbed with considerable difficulty. We followed 
the glacier almost to the great bergschrund, just under the highest 
peak of the mountain, and then took to the rocks forming its southern 
aréte. These, being granite, gave good foot-hold, but were broken up 
into such large masses as to be very difficult, and, after an hour's labour, 
we found it would be impossible to reach the top and return through 
the séracs of the Trift glacier before dark. We therefore reluctantly 
turned back, and reached Zermatt, after a rapid descent, at 8 P.M., en- 
joying on our way the glories of one of the most beautiful sunsets I 
have ever beheld.’—S. W. 

Sitpernorn, Aucust 3.—Messrs. Baedeker and von Fellenberg, with 
the two Michels and others, succeeded in ascending this peak from 
the Wengern Alp. They ascended by the Guggi glacier, — the 
night on the rocks under the Schneehorn, beyond and above the central 
plateau of the Guggi glacier, and gained the summit by a long and 
difficult circuit under the cliffs of the Jungfrau. 

Aveust 41TH.—Mr. Jacomb made a new pass from the Urbach Thal 
to the Ober-Grindelwald glacier. ‘ Having slept at the Urnen Alp, the 
highest chalet on the left bank of the Gauli glacier, I started at 5.15 
A.M., and ascended the Gauli glacier to a snow-col at its head, between 
the Berglistock and the Rosenhorn (Wetterh6rner). From the col I 
climbed the Rosenhorn, and erected a small steinmann upon its summit, 
Returning to the col, I descended its farther side on to the head of 
the Ober-Grindelwald glacier, and, three and a half hours lower down, 
joined the usual route from the Wetterhorn, which I followed to Grin- 
delwald, arriving there at nine the same evening. The col on the south 
of the Berglistock, and between it and the Schreckhorn, is called the 
Lauteraar Sattel, and the name Gauli has been already appropriated 
to the pass east of the Ewige-schneehorn. The present col may there- 
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fore be called the “ Ober-Grindelwald Joch.” This name is the more 
appropriate, inasmuch as the col is the true head of the Ober-Grindel- 
wald glacier, the magnificence of the higher part of which can, in fact, 
only be seen by traversing this pass. From observations with a boiling- 
water apparatus, an aneroid, and a level, I believe the col to be 10,939 
feet high. My guide was Christian Michel of Grindelwald ; I had also 
Johann Zwalt of Guttanen, as porter, who did not go up the Rosenhorn 
with me.’—F, W. J. 

Messrs. Bonney, W. and G. Mathews, with Michel Croz and another 
Chamouni guide, made the following new expeditions in Dauphiné :— 

‘Tue Granp GLacier DE Lans, Aveust 8.—This is the glacier which 
crowns the cliffs on the south side of the great road between Le 
Dauphin and La Grave. We mounted from the latter place to Mr. 
Blackstone’s Col de la Selle, called by the natives the Col de la Louze, 
and thence walked all along the glacier to the point marked Jodri on 
the map at page 62 of the ‘‘ Alpine Guide,” descending by a very steep 
ravine to the great road at the village of La Balme. The descent 
of the ravine was difficult and dangerous. The best way of making 
this expedition would be to take it as the route from Bourg d’Oisans to 
La Grave, and to approach the glacier by the Vallon de Lans. We 
were informed that the highest chalets in this valley were 3 hours above 
le Frénet. 

‘Tue Cot pE LA Casse Déserte, Aucust 10.—The western arm of 
the glacier marked on the map Gl. de la Platte des Agneaux, is called 
by the natives Gl. de la Casse Déserte; the torrent which issues from 
its terminal ice-cave is the source of the Romanche. We were led on 
to this glacier by a local guide named Alexandre Pic, the most un- 
blushing liar in Dauphiné, who promised to take us over a col directly 
to the base of the Berins, The only col by which this glacier basin 
can be quitted is at the top of a very steep couloir south of La Grande 
Ruine, and leads to La Bérarde by the Vallon des Etancgons. This col 
we gained at 3 p.m., but the descent on the farther side was so doubtful 
that we returned to La Grave. We ascertained the following day that 
the descent would have been practicable. 

‘Cot pes Cavates, La Grave To La Bérarpr, Avaust 11.—The 
ascent to this col, as to the preceding one, is by Villar d'Aréne and 
“Je pied de Lautaret,” to the chilets of Alpe. Here the route to the 
Cols of Arcine and Glacier Blanc is quitted, and a sharp turn is made 
to the right, up the course of the Romanche, to the point where this river 
is joined by the torrent from Glacier des Cavales, The col is at the 
head of the glacier, and is found without difficulty. We reached it in 
5 hours and 20 minutes’ walk from La Grave, exclusive of halts. The 
almost vertical precipices of the Aiguille du Midi de la Grave which 
close in the Vallon des Etangons on the north, are a magnificent feature 
in the scenery of this pass, but would be seen to greater effect if it 
were taken in the contrary direction. The quantity of shingle to be 
crossed made the descent very troublesome. This pass has been long 
known to the natives, but we have seen no account of any previous 
passage by travellers.’—W. M. 

New Mountary Route rrom tue cciscunorn To Zermatt, made by 
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Messrs. Jacomb and Chater, with Christian Michel and Peter Banmann 
of Grindelwald :—‘ Descending from the Aiggischhorn hotel, we 
the Rhone Valley, and ascended by the Binnen and Lang Thals, and 
over the Ritter Pass (Italian “ Passo del Boceareccio,” Mayr’s map 
“Helsen Pass”) to Cormi, the highest chalets at the head of the 
Val Cherasca. We left the Aggischhorn at 4.30 a.m., and reached 
Cormi at 7.30 p.m., taking it easily. The scenery of the Binnen Thal 
is well worth a visit, and, from higher up, a view of the Finsteraar- 
horn is obtained, which cannot readily be equalled. But the traveller 
would act wisely in taking provisions with him,-as there is nothing 
either eatable or drinkable to be procured en route save black 
bread and milk at Heilig Kreuz, near the foot of the pass. We 
experienced some little difficulty in tracing a route up the rocks. 
From my observations, the height of the comes out at 8,887 feet. 
With a knowledge of the generally indifferent quality of the accom- 
modation at alps on the Italian side, we were agreeably surprised to 
meet with unusual luxury at Cormi. Indeed, after a considerable 
acquaintance with the night-halts at chilets in most parts of the Alps, 
I can call to mind none affording such excellent quarters. We appear 
to have been only the second party ever entertained there; but the 
alp deserves to be more widely known. Starting from it at 5.45 
the following morning, we ascended the glacier at the head of the 
valley (leaving the Passo di Forthetta on our right) to a snow-col 
separating the glacier from the Kaltenwasser glacier, and between the 
Monte Leone and the Wasenhorn. The col was reached at 10 A.M. 
My observations give it a height of 9,248 feet. It may be appro- 
priately called the “ Kaltenwasser Joch,” as the glacier by which we 
had ascended appears to be nameless. Descending the tenwasser 
glacier, we arrived at the Simpeln Hospice at 12.30, and the same 
evening at the Ober Stafel chalet, in the Laquin Thal, lower down 
than the chalet on the other side of the same valley, from whence (as 
described in the September number of the Journal) Messrs. George 
and Moore attempted, on the 7th of July last, to effect a new pass north 
of the Weissmies. Leaving the Ober Stafel chalet at 4.20 the following 
morning, we ascended the lower part of the Laquin glacier to the rocks 
on its left bank, which we climbed to the col, where we arrived at 
4 p.m. Its height I found was 12,103 feet. The difficulties, both 
of rock-work and ice-couloirs, swept by discharges of stones, were 
very considerable, and we fully concurred in Messrs. George and 
Moore’s opinion, “that the precipices on the Simpeln side are most 
formidable, and would render the pass one of the hardest in the Alps.” 
We considered we could not do better than give it the name 
by those gentlemen, viz., the “ Laquin Joch.” It is the more appro- 
priate, inasmuch as the glacier on the further side of the col, and by 
which the descent to Saas is effected in 4 hours, is called the Trift 
glacier, and the adoption of its name would create confusion with the 
passes of that name near Zermatt and the Grimsel. Any one of the 
passes over the Saas-grat range completes the mountain route to 
Zermatt.’'—F. W. J. 

Parrorsritze, Aucust 161H.—Messrs. Macdonald, Grove, and Wood- 
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mass, with Melchior Anderegg and Peter Perrn, ascended this peak on 
their way over the Lys Joch. ‘ After crossing the col (from the south) 
we had the Parrotspitze straight in front of us, a long but not steep 
aréte, separated from us by a small snow-valley. We climbed a few 
rocks on to the aréte, and along it to the summit, in a direction nearly 
due east. The snow being loose, and step-cutting necessary in places, 
we returned by the same track.’—R. J. 8. M. 

Cot pe Moner, Aueust 24.—Cogne to Locana, across the chain of 
the Paradis between the Rossa Viva and the Tour du Grand St. Pierre, 
made by Mr. W. Mathews and the same party as above. ‘ This 

ificent pass is the highest yet effected in the Graian Alps, being 
about 300 feet higher than the Col de Grancron, crossed for the first time 
last year by Mr. Tuckett. According to the Sardinian map, we ought 
to have descended into the Val Noaschetta, but on gaining the pastures 
on the southern side, we found ourselves at the head of the Val 
Piantonetto, which joins the Val d’Orca just above Locana. The col 
is shown, with a query, on the map at page 139 of the new Guide, and 
is also indicated on the panorama at page 151. On leaving Cogne we 
ascended the Combe de Valnontey to the extremity of Glacier de 
Grancron, then taking to the moraine we gained the rocks on the 
eastern side of the last-named glacier, and climbed up them to the 
point where they emerge from the great basin of névé, at the foot of the 
Rossa Viva. This part of the route is well shown in the panorama. 
From the top of the rocks an easy ascent led us to the col. The views 
of the Pennine Alps and the Viso district were very fine, but the 
southern foreground was entirely obscured by clouds. On the further 
side we had to descend two or Ton hundred feet of very steep rocks; 
these were succeeded by easy snow-slopes, and these again by steep 
rocks. On quitting the latter, we arrived at once at the alp of La 
Muanda, at the head of the beautiful Val Piantonetto, which we 
descended to Locana. Time from Cogne to the col, 6h. 5m.; from 
the col to Locana, 4h. 50m., exclusive of halts. A shorter line of 
ascent may probably be discovered.’—W. M. 

Grand Apparel, AuGust 22.—Messrs, Nichols, Rowsell, and 
Blanford, with Joseph Favret of Chamouni, and Nicholas Jacob a 
chasseur of Val Rhémes, left the Chalet Suche, at the head of the Val 
de Rhémes, at 4 a.m., and climbing up the grass slopes and rocks to 
the west, gained the Glacier de Bassiac above. This they followed to 
the foot of a steep ice-slope that covers the north face of the Grand 
Apparei; the ice sor 3 very hard, it required 24 hours to cut steps up 
to an aréte on the right. Further progress at first appeared imprac- 
ticable, but a friendly snow-couloir enabled them to reach a higher 
part of the aréte, and the summit was gained at 11.40. The descent 
was made by the south face of the mountain, and was found to be 


easier. 

Avaust 26.—The same , with a different chasseur, left the 
Chalet Plouta, south-east of Val Grisanche, at 6.15 a.m. After a 
tedious climb over intervening ridges of broken rocks, they reached 
the a de I'Epée, that flows from what had seemed a lower point of 
the dInvergnuon. The glacier was not difficult, and its head was 
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reached at 11 a.m., but the peak at its summit was found to be a 
distinct mountain called Bec de Mont Forchu, and only connected with 
the Bec d’Invergnuon by a ridge that appeared quite impracticable in 
some places. Over this there wasa col to the Val de Rhémes, the glaciers 
on either side of the ridge being quite practicable. There was not 
time to continue the ascent of the Bec d’Invergnuon, but the travellers 
descended to examine the glaciers that stream down from its western 
face; these, though much crevassed, appeared to offer an available 
route to the summit of this fine but hitherto unnoticed mountain. The 
weather changed during the night, and rendered it impossible to attempt 
the ascent again. This mountain is called the Grands Rousses in the 
Val de Rhémes, and is the highest point of the ridge separating the 
valleys of Rhémes and Grisanche. Observations with an aneroid, by 
Frodsham, make the height of the Grand Apparei 11,429 feet, and that 
of the Bee de Mont Forchu 11,583. The Bee d’Invergnuon would 
probably be considerably more than 12,000 feet. 

Marmoiata pi Rocca, Auaust 24.—Messrs. J. and A. Bryce, Lee 
Warner, Nettleship, and Oxenham, with two local guides, ascended 
this almost unknown peak from’Caprili. They left the chilets where 
they had slept at 5.30 a.m., reached the glacier about 7.30 a.m., and the 
top at 9.45 a.m., the whole route being through soft deep snow, except 
a small patch of rocks near the top. 

Diastons, Auaust 24TH.—Messrs. Sedley Taylor and Whatman, 
with Franz Andermatten and Joseph Viennin, ascended this peak, 
which forms the summit of the ridge separating the valleys of Turtman 
and Anniviers. ‘ Seen from Z’meiden it has a very grand look, but 
the ascent is easiest from Zinal, whence we took it. Leaving Zinal at 
4.15 a.M., our path at first lay over gently inclined alps. At 6.5 a.m. 
we reached the highest chilets. From 7.30 to 8.15 was spent in 
traversing a small glacier. The rest of the ascent was over patches of 
snow and rocks, which became extremely steep towards the summit, 
which we reached at 11 a.m.’—S. T. 

Besides the above entirely new expeditions, we have to record 
several of unusual interest, though not possessing the charm of actual 
novelty. The Weisshorn was ascended no less than three times in 
August. The Col de Miage, never crossed since 1859, was twice passed, 
once by a very large party. The Old Weissthor was again crossed with 
apparently less difficulty than before. The Pizzo Bianco, not known 
to have been climbed since the days of De Saussure, has received the 
attention it deserves from two different parties; and the route from 
Courmayeur up Mont Blanc has been fully established, at least one 
Englishman, Mr. Head, having ascended by it since the expeditions 
recorded in our last number. The Jungfrau Joch was also crossed 
on August 8 by Messrs. Jacomb and Rennison, with the two Michels, 
Christian Bohren, and Peter Bennert, all of Grindelwald, by a route 
considerably different from that described by Mr. Stephen in the 
‘ Alpine Journal’ for September. From the central plateau of the Guggi 
glacier 2 4 took a course much nearer to the Jungfrau, and appear to 
have found the slope much steeper and less broken into séracs. The 
Michels led in this direction, in order to take advantage of the steps they, 
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had cut a few days before, for the ascent of the Silberhorn, and not as 

eting to find it any easier than the old route which they had 
helped to discover with Mr. Stephen’s party. Mr. Jacomb sends the 
following remarks on the height of the Jungfrau Joch :— 

‘ My observations (taken with a boiling-water apparatus, an aneroid 
barometer, and a level) give the col a height of 11,095 feet, as compared 
with corresponding registrations at Aosta and Turin. I place reliance 
upon the accuracy of this and other calculations, both by reason of the 
accord of the different instruments, and also because the aneroid (besides 
a comparison after observations with the boiling-water apparatus, by Mr. 
Francis Galton before, and by Professor Tyndall after, the passage), 
exhibited much coincidence with standard barometers during its journey, 
and, at its termination, was found to have lost but a scarcely appreciable 
part of its original indication. It is right, however, I should mention, 
that, when ascending above 12,000 feet, I left the instrument behind, so 
that its elasticity was not subjected to a strain beyond that point. If 
the height of 3,560 m., marked on the Federal map, is intended for 
the col, and not (though more likely) for the rocks overhanging the col 
on the Jungfrau side, it is, I think, a mistake for 3,360 m., the figure 
3 having been misread for 5. The lesser number gives 11,0238 feet, 
whereas 3,560 m. is equal to 11,680 feet. Whilst the lesser is more in 
accordance with the height, as deduced from my observations, the 
greater would seem to be erroneous on the following further grounds: 
—lst. It is inconsistent with the known heights of the Jungfrau and 
Ménch on either hand. 2nd, The same Federal map gives the lesser 
height of 3,550 m, to the rocky spur from the Ménch, whilst it is 
obvious that both it and the corresponding ridge from the Jungfrau 
opposite, must be higher than the depression between the two, which 
the Joch forms in so well-defined a manner. 3rd. It is inconsistent 
with the known height of the Ménch Joch. 4th. The map places 
2,993 m. and 2,789 m. at two points in descending the Aletsch glacier ; 
the upper mark of 2,993, taking into consideration both distance and 
gradient, is more consistent with the col being 3,360 m. than 3,560 m. 
5th. 3,560 m. is considerably higher than the range beyond the Binnen 
Thal, SE. from the col, over the Aiggischhorn, whereas the level, both 
on it and other nearer points, gave no such indication.’ —F. W. J. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Exectricity IN THE PrrENEES.—A notice of the following incident 
has appeared in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine’ for August, but Mr. 
Watson and other members of the Alpine Club may be glad to read a 
corroboration of the electrical experiences recounted by him in the last 
number of the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ 

The night of the 23rd of last June I had passed on the summit of the 
Piméné, a conical mountain that rises due east of Gavarnie and north 
of Mont Perdu, which, though only 2,804 métres (9,200 feet) in height, 
is an admirable station for a night bivouac and general observations. 
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It conimands one of the finest panoramic views in the Pyrenees, and 
only requires 4 hours for the ascent from the inn at Gavarnie. In 
the morning, having dismissed my guide, Laurent Passet, who was busy 
constructing a grange in the valley below, I remained to continue 
observations, intending to descend in the afternoon. The morning was 
fine, and the sun very powerful: at 11 a.m. a black bulb thermometer, 
enclosed in a vacuum tube, and laid upon black wool, marking as high 
as 65° cent.; a similar thermometer, suspended four feet from the 
ground in full sun marked 34° 4’. Towards twelve o'clock two or three 
peals of thunder broke over Baréges in the NNE., though no lightning 
was visible, and I was induced to descend by the threatening aspect of 
the clouds. Laurent had taken down with him the sleeping bags and 
a portion of our traps, but with rifle, knapsack, barometer, &c., I was 
pretty heavily laden. In descending, after passing a little col of snow, 
I occasion to remount an inferior peak, about 500 feet less in height 
than the Piméné, and in so doing, I heard a sort of creaking noise 
proceed from behind me, which seemed to increase as I gained the top. 
Feeling the pressure of my load, my first idea was that the noise pro- 
ceeded from the straining of the straps on my shoulders; but on 
reaching the top and unslinging the rifle from my back, I was astonished 
to find a strange buzzing noise proceed from it, as though it had been 
an air-gun striving to discharge itself. As I held it away from me, 
pointed upwards, the noise became stronger, and as I in vain sought to 
account for it, I thought it possible that some large insect—a bee or 
beetle—might have got down the barrel, and be trying to escape. I 
held the barrel downwards, with a view to shake it out; but on lowering 
the gun the sound at once ceased, but was renewed as often as I raised 
it. It then first occurred to me that the sound was exactly that which 
proceeds from the partial discharge of an electrical machine, and on 
finding that the same noise proceeded from my alpenstock and baro- 
meter each time they were raised, though in a less I came to 
the conclusion that the noise could only be referred to electrical induc- 
tion, and not knowing how little might be wanting to effect a total 
discharge, I did not prolong the experiment, but made a hasty retreat. 
On having descended a few hundred feet, I was able to hold up the 
rifle without a recurrence of the noise, and I then regretted that I had 
not further investigated the phenomena, which I probably should have 
done, had I not beenalone. The wind was very gentle from the SSW., 
there was no lightning, and but a very few drops of rain; though over 
Baréges, as I afterwards learnt, there had been a very violent thunder- 
storm, and the water had swept away part of the road. Unlike Mr. 
Watson and his companions, I felt no shocks, neither was I conscious 
of the slightest personal effect from the electricity either then or after- 
wards. C. Packe. 


Avpine Byways: IV.—The Turtman Thal to the Einfisch Thal by the 
Pas de Forcletta.—This pass, though referred to in almost every pub- 
lished guide to the Alps, is nowhere described, and has been but rarely 
traversed. A few notes of the passage may induce mountaineers to 
turn their attention to aroute which, though not rising to the dignity of 
a glacier pass, is inferior in interest to very few passes of the second rank. 
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I left Turtman on the afternoon of the 8rd July, 1861, and, in 4 
hours’ easy walking through the fine scenery of the Turtman Thal, 
reached the little inn at Gruben, which was in an unfinished state, and 
in my case opened its doors for the first time to receive a traveller. 
Starting at 6.15 the following morning with Zacharie Cachat and a 
youthful native who professed to be a guide, although his qualifications 
for that office turned out to be somewhat meagre, we followed a faint 
path along the right bank of the stream, steering towards the magnificent 
Turtman glacier in front. The ground, though rough, was not steep 
until the glacier was approached, when a cliff had to be surmounted by 
aid of some rough steps made by the herdsmen, which robbed the 
ascent of all difficulty. After skirting the glacier for some little time, 
we got on to the ice at 8.10, and crossed to the left bank in twenty-five 
minutes, the surface being smooth and little crevassed. We now 
turned again in a northerly direction, in order to get round a long spur 
running down from the Diablons. The scramble up the steep slopes 
was stony and toilsome, but not long, and by 9.0 we were standing at 
the entrance of an extensive upland glen covered with snow, which 
stretched upwards to the ridge which runs north from the Diablons, and 
forms the watershed between the Turtman and Einfisch Thals. During 
half an hour’s halt we perceived that by keeping to the right bank of 
the stream and crossing the glacier we had made a most unn 
circuit, and that, had we crossed to the left bank immediately on leaving 
Gruben, we should have reached the same point with the same ease, and 
in much less time, without touching the glacier at all. Our course now 
lay over snow, which was soft and deep: Cachat and I both thought 
that this covered a small glacier, but none is marked on the map, and 
we may therefore have been mistaken. The slopes were steepish, but 
there was not the slightest difficulty, and pounding steadily along, we 
crested the low ridge of rocks forming the pass at 10.50 a.m. There 
are several gaps in the ridge, through any of which a passage might 
probably be found, but we selected the most southerly one, nearest to 
the Diablons. The heightis 9,810 feet, if the figures on the Federal 
map refer to the pass and not to the highest point of the Créte d’Ombe- 
renza to the south of it, as is not quite clear; in any case, the height 
is certainly over 9,500 feet. The view was unexpectedly grand. 
our left were the glorious peaks of the Weisshorn and Dent Blanche, 
seen under an unusual aspect, while in front lay extended the vast ex- 
panse of glacier at the heads of the valleys of Hérens, Hérémence, and 
Bagnes, dominated by many fine summits, of which the distant Combin 
was the most conspicuous. But the most attractive portion of the 
prospect was that to the north, where, towering into the cloudless ay, 
stretched the entire range of the Oberland from the Galenstock to the 
Diablerets. From no other point nearly so accessible, except perhaps 
the Bella Tola, can so perfect an idea be gained of the southern face of 
this superb chain, the intervening distance being exactly that which is 
most favourable for a panoramic view. The great trench formed by the 
valley of the Rhone could be traced from the source of the river in the 
Rhone glacier to the Lake of Geneva. The lake itself was concealed, 
but the hills of the Jura beyond were plainly visible. At 11.50 we 
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commenced the descent down a glen similar to that on the Turtman 
side, but comparatively devoid of snow, which was merely lying here 
and there in patches. There is no sign of a path, but it is not possible 
to miss the general direction, which is as much as possible in a straight 
line, keeping along the course of the torrent, which ought to be followed 
until the cattle alp is reached. On approaching, however, the brink of 
the steep descent into the Einfisch Thal, we unfortunately diverged from 
this, and, bearing to the left, got into the forest which clothes the side of 
the valley, and were involved in considerable difficulty before emerging 
from it, which we eventually did close to a bridge which carries the 
mule track from Vissoie, over the stream flowing from the Zinal glacier. 
From here a pleasant walk of three-quarters of an hour brought us to 
the small but comfortable inn at Zinal at 3 p.m. The passage had 
occupied about 7 hours, exclusive of halts, so that it might be possible, 
by the Jungjoch and this pass, to get in one long day from St. Nicholas 
to Zinal, and it would not be easy to select another route so free from 
difficulty leading through such magnificent scenery. A. W. Moore. 


Ascent oF Om SHAUMER FROM THE CONVENT OF THE TRANSFIGURA- 
TION, Desert or Mount Siva1.—Om Shaumer, Mother of Fennel, 
(that vegetable grows largely on the mountain), is always called the 
highest mountain in the Peninsula of Sinai. Another peak to the east 
appears as high, and Mount St. Catherine is not many hundred feet lower; 
but Om Shaumer has always had all the honours, and the Arabs seem to 
feel some of the same awe about it which often attaches to the chief 
mountain in a district among wildish people. Mr. Prout’s data about 
its ascent are as follows (I was unable to accompany him, being attacked 
by iy gee at the convent) :— 

‘One Saleh, well known there, is the only guide—a good, active, 
trustworthy old Arab. There is no difficulty with him, except the last 
cliff, the Hadjar-el-Bint, or Maiden-Stone, perhaps a Jungfrau, which 
is to be got at up a cleft or cheminée something like that of the 
Brévent, but more difficult. Time, 6 hours camel from the convent to 
the sleeping-place in Wady Rahabeh, a kind of shed. _ It is better to 
take a tent with you and go on to Wady Zeytoun, close to the moun- 
tain, named after its one great olive-tree—a rare sight in the wilderness. 
From Wady Rahabeh to the top and back is 124 hours, allowing short 
rests and some time at the top, for good goers. Time, from Wady 
Rahabeh to ridge opposite Om Shaumer, about 1,000 feet descent, 3 
hours; thence to base of Om Shaumer, 35 minutes; to top, 2 hours. 
Take the gully which leads up to the central peak, and thence by the 
ridge to the western or highest point. The roughest walking known, 
but no danger and little difficulty, except at the last rock.’ 

We found in the convent at Sinai an account of a previous ascent, 
under Saleh’s guidance, as far as the base of the Hadjar-el-Bint, but 
no one had ever been known to reach the actual summit. 

R. St. Jonn Tyrwairr. 


Tue Guives at Pontrestna.—To the Editor of the Alpine Journal.— 
Dear Sir,—It was with much regret that I read in the last number of 
the ‘Alpine Journal’ a sweeping condemnation of Peter Jenni and A. 
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Fleuri, of Pontresina, by Messrs. Hall, Buxton and Woodmass, and 
found their account to some extent corroborated by yourself. In justice 
to these guides, I wish to express the very different opinion of them I 
had previously formed. They guided my wife and myself, last July, 
in an attack on the Piz Rosegg (foiled by bad weather), and Jenni after- 
wards took us to the top of the Col Capiitschin (Col Rosegg of P. P. 
and G.). Fleuri was throughout good-tempered, gay, and attentive ; 
Jenni was to us always good-tempered, attentive, and helpful, but I can 
understand that it would sometimes require tact and good=humour to 
manage him. I believe the reported jealousy of foreign guides is 
mainly attributable to Colani; for Jenni and Fleuri evinced no dis- 
inclination whatever to our guide, J. B. Croz, accompanying us up the 
Rosegg, and discussed with him the route to be taken. Of the 
‘attempts at extortion,’ too, I believe Colani to be chiefly guilty. 
Having read your note in the visitors’ book, I offered to him, as guide 
chef, to take two guides for the Rosegg besides my own, giving them 
50 fr. each as tariff price, and 15 fr. each extra as being the first ascent. 
This he refused, but the day following Jenni and Fleuri accepted my 
offer, for the honour, as they expressed it, of taking a lady up a 
difficult and virgin peak. The ultimate payment for the unsuccessful 
attempt they left entirely to me, and two days afterwards, on my 
offering Jenni 18 fr. for taking us to the top of the Col Capiitschin, and 
letting us down the rocks above the Fex glacier, which form the chief 
difficulty of the pass, he refused to take more than 15 fr. The fact 
that Jenni and Fleuri are of a higher social rank than most Swiss 
guides, will, I think, explain their greater independence of character, 
as the comparative novelty of the district will account for any deficien 
in those personal attentions which continual contact with i 
travellers has taught the best guides of other parts, but in which we 
certainly did not find them wanting. 
Yours truly, Srepuen WinkworTu. 
Dear Sir,—The remarks in the last number of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ 
with reference to Peter Jenni, of Pontresina, are calculated to do him 
so much injury, and my own experience had led me to so different a 
conclusion as to his merits, that I venture to ask your permission to say 
a word, if not in exculpation, at least on the other side of the question. 


I think I may assume that your own criticism of Jenni refers less to 


any misconduct or want of courtesy, than to his unyielding maintenance 
of the local guide regulations. Of these I offer no defence, and, in so 
far as Jenni has had a hand in forming them, he is fairly open to com- 
ment. As regards the more serious charges preferred by Messrs. Hall, 
Buxton, and Woodmass, I can only say that my own experience is of a 
bu different nature. I am quite sure that these gentlemen have 
spoken from a sense of duty, and I do not for a moment doubt that they 
have good grounds for their statement, but that the faults indicated by 
them are not habitual to Jenni I must unhesitatingly assert from 
personal observation during a bivouac at the Boval gite, and an ex- 
cursion to the Cresta Aguiza Sattel, last August. From first to last I 
found him a right good fellow, useful, pleasant, and genial at all times, 
and skilful amongst the really formidable séracs of the great ice-fall of 
the Morteratsch glacier. He only asked 25 fr. before starting, and 
finally, of his own accord, offered to reduce the amount if I thought it 
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unreasonable, which I did not, considering that it included the use of 
the quarters constructed by Fleuri and himself, after considerable 
trouble and expenditure of time. Yours truly, F. F. Tuoxerr. 


Aw Trautan Atprxe Cius.—It may be interesting to some readers of 
the ‘ Alpine Journal’ to know that, besides the Alpine Clubs which have 
been already established in Switzerland and Vienna, in imitation of the 
English one, another has been recently formed at Turin. M. Quintino 
Sella, Finance Minister at Turin, informs me, that his letter on the 

i ascent of the Monte Viso, lately published, was especially written for the 
purpose of animating the Italian people to such excursions. He adds 
that he has been more successful even than he had anticipated, the idea 
of an Alpine Club having been received with favour, and 160 members 
already enrolled. F. W. Jacoms. 


Tue Murper or A TRAVELLER IN SwitzeRLAND.—Our readers will re- 
member that Balet, the man who murdered and robbed M. Quensell, 
on the Col Torrent, escaped from the gendarmes who had him in custody, 
and succeeded in putting himself beyond the reach of justice. It is 
satisfactory to record that the two gendarmes who allowed him to escape 
were tried by court-martial at Berne, and punished by imprisonment 
for their culpable negligence. This shows that the escape of Balet is 
not attributable to any habitual remissness on the part of the Swiss Go- 
vernment, and that there is no reasonable foundation for the fear 
which the murder of M. Quensell might otherwise have caused. 


, Monte Rosa sEEN FROM THE Simpton.—Many of the travellers over 
this greatest of Alpine roads may be interested to learn that the top of 
Monte Rosa is visible at one place on the road—a fact unnoticed, I 
believe, in any guide-book. Mr. Moore and I, with Christian Almer, 
were driving up the Simplon very early in the morning on July 6, 
when, a mile or more above Vogogna, we caught sight of a snowy mass 
appearing in the distance above the opening of the Val Anzasca. Weall, 
without hesitation, identified the forms of the Zumstein Spitze and 
Signal Kuppe, rising above the great wall overhanging Macugnaga, 
but were not quite sure whether the point seen farthest to the right 
was the Hichste Spitze or not. This is only to be seen for a very short 
distance along the Simplon road, and of course never except in the 
clearest weather. ‘ H. B. Grorce. 


Tae DoLtpennorN AND WertsseE Frav.—We have received a little 
book narrating the first ascents of these almost unknown peaks, by two 
accomplished Swiss gentlemen, Dr. Roth, editor of the ‘ Bund,’ and 
M. von Fellenberg. We have not had an opportunity of comparing 
the English edition with the German one, published simultaneously, but, 

5 judging from internal evidence only, cannot help believing that there 
must be considerable differences between them. It seems almost 
impossible to imagine that such vigorous, idiomatic English is a mere 
translation; but, however this may be, it is wonderful indeed to find a 
foreigner writing English which the best writers among us need not be 
ashamed to own. But the most valuable features of this charming 
little book are the excellent map of a little-known region, and the 
beautiful chromo-lithographs from M. von Fellenberg’s drawings, which 
be will give the inexperienced a better idea of the mysteries of the upper 
ice-world than any illustrations ever before published. 
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Coup SrreaMers iN THE Atrs.—No one who has been much 
among the Alps can have failed to be struck with the appearance of the 
cloud streamers, which in an otherwise clear sky are often seen to float 
from the leeward side of the loftiest summits in a cold wind. Many 
an Alpine climber, on attaining the Héchste Spitze of Monte Rosa, or 
other peak, has found his expected view obscured by such a cloud, and, 
though the most philosophical account of its origin might at the time 
rather tend to aggravate than to soothe his disappointment, an attempt 
to trace its causes may serve to entertain his leisure at a calmer 
moment. 

Tn a violent gale, the cause is manifest in the snow-dust which is 
mechanically removed by the force of the wind from the surface of the 
mountain, and which afterwards disappears as it is dispersed or evapo- 
rated. But in a gentle breeze the reason is not at once so apparent. 
Mr. King, who has noticed the phenomenon in his ‘ Italian Valleys,’ 
gives this explanation :—‘ The moisture in the atmosphere carried by 
the northerly current over the icy masses is condensed behind the 
leeward summit, and, drifting for a certain distance, is dissolved again 
by the mingling currents of warm air, and disap: Ny 

There is, however, in this explanation a weak point. There is no 
reason to suppose that the ‘icy masses’ are in reality colder, but 
rather warmer, than the air at the same elevation ; and, if the mois- 
ture came from the air and were condensed by the mountain, it should 
condense on the windward and not on the leeward side. The true ex- 
planation must be rather the reverse of this. The surface of the 
mountain, heated by the rays of the sun, becomes warmer than the air, 
and a not inconsiderable amount of moisture is evaporated, both from 
the surface of the snow and from that of the heated rocks. On leaving 
the mountain the current of air is again cooled, and the moisture con- 
tained in it is precipitated, again disappearing as soon as it becomes 
diffused in a sufficient quantity of air to hold it in suspension at the 
reduced temperature. 

In a perfectly still atmosphere the phenomenon frequently assumes a 
different form. A small cloud may be observed to hover a short dis- 
tance above every lofty peak. Of course the explanation is the same; 
the temperature of the summit, higher than that of the surrounding 
atmosphere at the same level, will cause a slight upward current, and 
the moisture evaporated from its surface will condense. after it has risen 
a short distance, in consequence both of the reduction of temperature 
from its ceasing to be in contact with the mountain, and from the ex- 
pansion of the air as it reaches a higher stratum. R.C.N. 


*,* Readers of this Journal who may be willing to communicate 
information for the second part of the ‘Alpine Guide,’ including 
Switzerland, Lombardy, and the Tyrol, as far as the Adige, are 
requested to do so at their earliest convenience, Information as to 
new and unfrequented routes, and notes. as to inns, new roads, or 
horse-paths, and the distances from one place to another, even on 
frequented routes, will be thankfully received by the Editor, whose 
address is:—Care of Messrs. Longman & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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ASCENT OF THE DENT D’HerRens. By W. E. Hatt, M.A. 
Read before the Alpine Club, February 2, 1864. 


BF bee's the controversy that there has been about the Mat- 
terhorn, it has always seemed to me somewhat strange 
that it was not long ago thought worth while to reconnoitre its 
aréte from a point so near at hand, and so commanding, as the 
peak of the Dent d’Hérens. Perhaps the repellent look of 
the long stony ribs which front the Val Tournanche, and the 
wild jaggedness of its eastern ridge, may have suggested the 
imagination of difficulties on every side of the latter mouutain 
as t as those which surround the Matterhorn itself. Or, 
ps, as most men saw it from Breuil, and saw it therefore 
rom a side on which it appears positively insignificant, they 
have failed to realise its actual merits, and so may have treated 
it with very undeserved contempt. That this contempt should 
have outlasted the frequent passage of the Col de la Valpel- 
line is not a little puzzling. From the Stockje, the Dent 
d@’Hérens challenges comparison in mass and grandeur with 
its great neighbour; and from the top of the Col, the purity 
of its simple pyramidal form makes an even profounder impres- 
sion on the mind. True, last year attention seems at length to 
have been directed to it, and even before I left England various 
rumours had floated about which made Messrs. Grove, Mac- 
donald, Woodmass, and myself somewhat nervous as we trudged 
into Zermatt late one night in August. A glance at the visitors’ 
book assured us that none of the rivals whom we had reason to fear 
were on the spot, and the inquiries of Melchior Anderegg and of 
VOL. I.—NO. V. P 
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Perren failed to discover evil reports as to anything already 
done. So we slept the sleep of contentment that night, and 
inasmuch as circumstances prevented us from leaving straight- 
way certain other nights as well, blissfully ignorant that at the 
very time Mr. Whymper was at Prerayen upon the very same 
errand as ourselves. At last, on the 10th of August we 
started with the happy addition to our staff of guides of Jean 
Pierre Cachat, a quiet plucky civil fellow, and skilful guide 
withal, of whose good qualities some of us had already had 
pleasant experience, but who, I fancy, is not by any means 
so widely known as he ought to be. So far as Prerayen we 
were to be accompanied besides by one of the brethren of the 
Club, and by a postulant for Alpine fame, who turned out 
to be one of the most amusing companions that any of us 
had ever the good fortune to meet upon a glacier. He was 
the very ideal of the competitive examinee. His young face 
was eloquent of long hours spent in painful grind, his meek 
expression told of that grind having been undisturbed by the 
rude manners of boys, and his whole physique seemed to 
register a protest against the cruelty of exercise. It was after 
terrible mental struggles that he brought himself to face the 
dangers of the Valpelline, and he left Zermatt in the morning 
with a steadfast assurance of disaster and of death, which lent 
an air of pathetic humour to his conversation when he rose or 
fell to the level of speech. So long as we were in the pine 
woods through which the path winds up the valley of Zmutt, 
satisfaction at his unexpected safety filled him with a calm 
which needed no expression by words; the open expanse of the 
glacier, hardly cut by a single crevasse, roused him to a melan- 
choly jocoseness ; then the jocoseness disappeared, and a ner- 
vous fluency of inquiry took its place, over the rocks of the 
Stockje; but when the fatal rope—so dreadful in its associ- 
ations—was placed around him, his tongue began to refuse its 
office; and at last, by the time that we were running down the 
slopes on the other side, he was clutching convulsively at the 
arms of Perren and of his porter, who held him up on either 
hand, while his helpless legs, dangling loosely between, jogged 
erratic scores in the soft snow. Most men would have been 
satisfied with having accomplished so much, and would have 
returned to the habits of common mortals when they reached 
the lower glacier; but the excellent education of our friend 
had taught him the disadvantages of an anticlimax, and with 
creditable ingenuity he contrived to reserve his great effort for 
the last possible moment. Half way down the Zardezan glacier 
rain began to pour with a vigour which made us run for the 
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nearest chalet by the shortest way, and the shortest way led 
over a tolerably steep-sided edge at the point where we left the 
ice. Cachat, mindful of our frail companion, soon turned the 
edge into a broad and gently inclined staircase, while Perren 
chipped himself a notch or two by the side to be ready to hold 
up the failing limbs when they should finally give way, and to 
prevent them from rubbing themselves through the dozen feet 
down which they must have glided. The precaution was not 
in vain. One trembling uncertain step, and a smothered cry, 
and the rest of the ice journey was performed under Perren’s 
left arm; the head drooping like that of a half-broken doll in 
front, and the feet vaguely stuck out behind as though at the 
end of sawdust-stuffed legs. A minute or two afterwards our 
faces were all separated from the world by the bottoms of 
niedl bowls, when the hysteric voice of some one was heard to 
sob, through the cadence of Perren’s heavy feet, ‘ Oh, Perren 
has saved my life! saved my life! tell him how grateful I am 
—what can I give him?’ ‘Saved your life—bosh! But he 
has shown you how to get along to-day,—give him a couple of 
francs.’ ‘Oh! but he has saved my life. Ihave given him 
a napoleon already, but I must give him something more, a 
great deal more, for he has saved my life.’ Iam afraid that 
even niedl was forgotten, and five faces, white tipped on the 
nose, white barred on the lips, and with a round white mark 
upon the cheeks and chin emerged from the bowls and poured 
a concentrated fire of unfeeling chaff upon him who had just 
escaped from the jaws of death, which lasted till our attention 
was diverted by a much more serious affair. We had originally 
intended to sleep at the chalets of Gorgie, both because the 
cows were there, and to be nearer to our work in the morning, 
But Cachat had used the minutes which we had spent in 
gluttony and in laughing to the better pape of examining 
the place where we should have to lie. He had found it a 
mass of dogs, men, sheepskins, and hay, all equally alive, and 
came out to say that very objectionable animals would be our 
bedfellows. Our assurances that we had all been devoured 
again and again by fleas, and that we yet lived, only produced 
a graver look, and the information that something worse than 
fleas was there. Well, their slower allies were unpleasant, no 
doubt, but they could be borne. ‘ Mais, messieurs, c’est quel- 
que chose de pire encore. II y a force poux li!’ None of us, I 
think, are extraordinarily nice, but this was beyond our capacity 
to stomach ; and we fled incontinently, leaving Perren to follow 
with the key of the lower chalet. Soon after we arrived he 
joined us with all his usual merry twinkle gone from his eyes, 
P2 
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and told us that the key could not be found, that if it were 
found it would not be entrusted to us, and that no one could 
be spared from the milking to come with it until some fifty 
more cows had been milked. Round and round the windowless 
chalet we wandered, looking for a loose stone in the roof 
above, for a loose board in the floor below, and trying to force 
the door from time to time by way of keeping ourselves warm 
in the chilly damp evening; and then we went through the 
same round all over again, not out of any hope that we could 
force our way into so well fortified a place, but out of sheer in- 
ability from want of temper to stand still with our hands in 
our pockets, and look at the impassive intractable block of 
stones. At last, just as the evening was closing in, the owner 
of the chalets, and of all the cows and the goats in the upper 
valley, came down to look for the key. He was a kind of 
Sheik of the Alps, black bearded, patriarchal in appearance, 
dignified in his manners, haughty in the possession of his many 
flocks and herds, and without doubt as great a scoundrel as the 
noblest thief among his Eastern brethren. Although he treated 
us with an air of fine superiority he could stoop to cheat and 
to lie marvellously well, and all the dignity of his manner could 
not prevent us from believing to the bottom of our hearts that 
he was capable of robbery or of murder, or of any crime which 
might happen to take his fancy. Perhaps, however, we may 
have been prejudiced by his failure to discover the key; cer- 
tainly our tempers were ruffled at the time, and the impatience 
which had taken the place of dull despair when he appeared 
found vent in curses characteristic of the utterers. Melchior 
never speaks, but he looked anathemas; Perren is only master 
of that dissyllable which in its various intonations, serves the 
Swiss for every shade of endearment and of abuse, but he 
enriched the language that night with several fresh intonations ; 
Cachat, as befits the more lively Savoyard, had more words, and 
used them freely ; and we four drew upon our knowledge of 
English, French, German, and Italian for every expletive that 
our memory could command. And while we talked our superb 
Sheik merely looked imperturbable, and then answered that he 
was there for our convenience, not for his, and that any paltry 
sum that we could give him was a matter of pure indifference 
to a man of his fortune, so if we were not civil he would simply 
walk home again. Then when Perren had discovered a larger 
log wherewith to batter the door than those which had been 
used before, he quietly remarked that the log was splintery, 
and so might hurt our hands, but that the staple which covered 
the lock went six inches into the wall above and below, and 
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therefore that it was quite useless to hammer away at the door, 
which was strong enough to resist an attack of four and twenty 
hours long. It had been made strong lately on purpose to 
prevent travellers by the Col de Collon or the Valpelline from 
getting in without coming to him. By this time it was pitch 
dark, but we still hung about the place feeling the kind of 
attraction that an impossibility always exercises, when Perren, 
letting his hands wander aimlessly in a chink of the wall, 
touched a bit of metal. With a cry of joy he dragged out the 
lost key, and in five minutes we were asleep in a mass of sweet- - 
smelling hay, without, odd as it may seem, a single free rover 
in all its broad expanse. 

In the morning we rose at the due time, and had stumbled 
along in the deck as far as the upper chalets, when an event 
occurred which put an end for that day to all thought of getting 
up the Dent d’Hérens. Everybody knows that at the com- 
mencement of an expedition, it is impossible to keep an Alpine 
party together. Drowsy men cling lovingly to the freedom of 
Jaziness; and nowhere are the temptations to laziness more 
irresistible than on upland pastures in the uncertain gloaming 
when every path seems easier than that which is trodden 
at the moment. Straggling is, as it were, a malady which 
every expedition must calculate on suffering from, just as 
every child suffers from the measles; but it is very seldom 
that either disease is fatal. Ours was one of the more serious 
cases. The hill side near the chalets of Gorgie is hummocky 
with ice-ground rock, and in the dim light of early morning 
nothing is more easy than to lose oneself for a time; but 
there is a little green marshy bottom which it is impossible to 
avoid crossing, and when we found that Grove who was 
behind had chosen a line of his own, we felt sure of his re- 
joining us there. We clustered in the open flat to wait for 
him, and at that instant the Sheik crept stealthily towards us 
from behind a rock in the direction where Grove had been last 
seen, then sharply altered his course, and went off at a brisk 
pace up the mountain side. For the moment we thought 
nothing of this; when however time went by, when twenty 
minutes were gone, and there were no signs of our missing 
friend, these mysterious movements began to assume significance 
in our eyes, and we remembered that poor Grove had not been 
the least energetic among us on the evening before. Half an 
hour passed, and the necessity for action was evident. We 
spread out in every direction; even Melchior for the first—I 
believe it will be the only—time in his life parted from his 
‘ Herr,’ and allowed Macdonald to wander one way in search, 
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while he went himself in another. We shouted, but no answer 
came, save the hard echoes from the rocks around. We went to 
where he was last seen; his traces were plain for a while, then 
they abruptly stopped. We went along the side of the glacier 
to see where the body had been thrown over the cliffs. Some 
optimist even went on the glacier, to see if he had gone on 
under the impression that we were in front; but we of course 
felt no surprise on hearing that he was not to be found there. 
No! there was but one sad conclusion open to us; he had been 
murdered, and we had seen the murderer escape. No wonder 
the Sheik sneaked round the rock, no wonder bs hurried away 
when he saw us. We called him murderer then, and we call 
him by no other name to the present day. The only question 
was, where could the body be? We had clustered together 
again—it was now six o’clock—to discuss this question, when 
the form of Grove walked down the same hill side up which 
the murderer had gone. By degrees we convinced ourselves 
that the form had substance, and an abusive tongue withal, for 
it actually had the impudence to ask us what we had been 
doing, wasting the early morning; and when explanations were 
made on either side, it seemed that he had contrived in some 
unintelligible way to pass us without seeing or being seen; 
that bearing in mind the undoubted fact that the higher he 
rose, the nearer he would be to the level of the top of the Dent 
d’Hérens, he had overlooked, in a manner marvellous for a man 
of so perspicacious an intellect, the equally undoubted fact that 
it mattered somewhat which way he went; and so had walked 
in a precisely opposite direction to that which he should have 
followed, till finding that no one was coming after him he 
looked round, saw far beneath the optimist on the glacier, 
and comprehending at length that we were nearly where he 
left us, retraced his steps to Gorgie. Thus was the Sheik 
proved not to be guilty of the murder of Grove, but we had 
decided that he was a murderer, and we still hold him to be 
so, none the less for his accidental innocence of a particular 
crime. 

When the effervescence of our joy at the recovery of Grove 
had subsided a little, we turned discouraged faces towards Pre- 
rayen, pleased to see mists rushing past the mountain tops, and 
delighted with a shower which drove us ill-temperedly before 
it down the valley. The weather was decidedly not what one 
would choose to have for a first-class expedition ; and perhaps 
for another reason it was lucky that we had not been able to 
persevere. Macdonald had hurt himself rather severely the day 
before, and he walked with an amount of pain which made us 
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glad of a rest for his sake, and which I am afraid must have a 
little dulled the pleasure of the actual ascent. How we spent 
the next eighteen hours no one I believe well knows. We gro- 
velled in the hay, and I presume we slept, for no one of the 
party ventures to affirm that he has remembrance of anything 
until we were all shaken into life by Melchior about a quarter 
to two next morning. For once, the guides were as anxious as 
ourselves to be off; and accordingly, after unusually few delays, 
we filed out into the darkness exactly at half-past two. Until 
some time after the way to the Col de la Valpelline is aban- 
doned the route is of the most uninteresting kind. Rocks 
arranged in straight monotonous slopes confine the Glacier de 
Zardezan, none of the higher summits are visible, and the splen- 
dours of the early tints are lost before any ray of sunlight can 
strike the minor peaks which protrude themselves in virtue of 
their insignificance. When the main stream is left, the case is 
even worse for atime. We took to the coarse moist moraine 
which bounds the last eastern tributary but one of the Zardezan, 


* and while labouring for an hour over the stones, loose in spite 


of the night’s frost which had given them an icy coat, our eyes 
could only choose to look upon a little glacier flowing down by 
our left, which disgorges the dirt upon which we walked, or 
upon some mean cliffs which, though not above two or three 
hundred feet high, shut out every further object from view. 
By and by however, we mounted diagonally across the glacier 
to where some noble sérac-forms began to appear over the 
rounded crest, and soon found ourselves Moe in their intri- 
cacies. From this moment almost every step was varied, and 
each stage of the ascent was more interesting than that which 
had gone before. At 7.35 we emerged upon the névé, and saw 
an immense plateau before us, rising in undulations to the base 
of the actual peak of the Dent d’Hérens, bounded in front by the 
jagged ridge which looks so remarkable alike from Prerayen and 
from Breuil, and stretching far away to the south at the same level 
to the foot of the Chateau des Dames. It was then that we first 
began to understand the form of our mountain and to settle our 
method of attack. The ground-plan of the Dent d’Hérens is a 
peculiar one. From the depression between it and the Matter- 
horn an aréte of rock broken into fantastic shapes runs due west 
to the summit, near which it throws off an aréte of like character 
to the south; and then, after continuing for a while, turns into 
a kind of plateau tilted on end, which I cannot better describe 
than by saying that it is as if the space between two steep- 
sided arétes, diverging from a common centre, and again meet- 
ing below, were to be filled up with ice. It is this slope which, 
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when looked at from the top of the Col de la Valpelline, seems 
to be inclined at a very moderate angle, and in curling over to 
the south to prove the mountain to be a cone, shaven off abruptly 
on the northern face, but elsewhere rising gradually to a some- 
what square coronal of rock, which would be thought in turn 
to support a dome of snow. In truth, the apparent cone is cut 
on the south also by precipices, the angle of ascent is much 
sharper than it appears to be, and a blue glitter on its surface, 
ugly to our eyes, told us that nearly bare ice composed the 
whole of the slope. It was a question, therefore, whether we 
should take advantage of a dip close to our left, where the 
southern wall drops ee so as almost to lose itself in the 
néyvé in which we stood, or whether we would make for a point 
some two-thirds of the distance between us and the coronal of 
rocks by struggling up the steep crags which, mingled with 
ice, form the wall in its higher parts. An animated debate 
resulted in Melchior’s authoritative decision being happily given 
for the latter route; and probably no other track will ever be 
chosen with success, for there can be no doubt that the slope is 
too long to allow of steps being cut the whole way up, and 
there is little likelihood that any great depth of snow can ever 
rest upon so steep an incline, with a western aspect, terminated 
at either edge by abrupt walls, and so placed that the northern 
and southern winds must alternately sweep with draught 
strength full across its surface. I am the more willing to soli 
positively, that our opinion is sanctioned by its agreement with 
that of Mr. Whymper, who had attempted the ascent a few 
days before by the more obvious but less practicable way. He 
had been deprived of the advantage of that view along the in- 
clined plateau by which we had been guided; because, having 
struck the upper snow fields immediately above the chalets of 
Gorgie, he was pushed by huge crevasses more and more towards 
the flank of Mont Albert, and had at last to descend somewhat to 
reach the dip which even to us was so tempting, and which from 
his position must have seemed the only natural route. He had 
not long committed himself however to the ice-slope when he 
discovered its impossibility, and, in the hope of finding a better 
state of things, cut his way over to the opposite edge which 
overhangs the Tiefenmatten glacier. There he found the same 
characteristics, the same impossibility ; and I think therefore that 
except under circumstances which would be so exceptional that 
they can hardly be looked for, the way which we chose must 
be assumed to be the only one. 

Whatever variation may be discovered by the genius of future 
travellers, we plodded in perfect contentment over our snow 
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fields, zig-zagging quickly at the last into a kind of cirque 
made by the junction of the southern and western arétes. 
Here we found the Bergschrund, which I feel obliged to 
mention, not because there was ss TE unusual about it, but 
because, as I have already committed one grievous sin of 
omission by leaving out the description of breakfast, I cannot 
dare immediately afterwards to violate another sacred con- 
ventionalism in Alpine story. Then followed an ice slope, 
up which Melchior, who ha led hitherto, and who, it 
may save trouble at once to say, led the whole of the day, 
hewed steps of the shape and size of Glastonbury chairs, so 
that by force of my eighteen hours’ habit, I began to have some 
thoughts of settling myself into one for a snooze. Before 
however I had well made up my mind, our muscles were called 
into much more varied play by the rocks which followed, and 
our intellects were being strained to find something with which 
the abomination of their rottenness could be compared. For 
my own part I came to the conclusion that large slices of 
wedding cake, piled together without very strict regard to 
order, and with the gaps between bridged with almond paste, 
might represent pretty fairly the state both of rocks and ice. 
In spite of the giving way of the cake, of the necessity of 
cutting steps in the paste, and of many flounders into treacherous 
crusts and joinings, we reached a corner where between warping 
and pushing, and hauling, we all got upon the ice slope at 
10.35. A few yards over this satisfied Melchior that it was by 
no means to be taken to unless the rocks at the side became 
absolutely impracticable, so we returned to them, and worked 
along at their junction with the ice, the hardness of which 
tempered the softness of the cake to our great comfort. Pre- 
pa the hardness of the ice extended itself to the rocks, and 
we were beginning to congratulate each other noisily about the 
progress which we were making when the fact obtruded itself 
upon our notice that ice and rocks may have other qualities in 
common than mere hardness. A series of slabs reared them- 
selves before us, which Macdonald, who should be an authority 
upon the question, declared must have been brought over from 
the Matterhorn, and which were as hatefully smooth as any 
that I can remember to have seen. These passed, we wound 
easily enough round the coronal that I have already mentioned 
to a chimney, from the head of which we supposed that a run 
over snow would bring us in a few minutes to the summit. 
But as Melchior hoisted himself out of its mouth we augured 
ill from his silence, and when a moment later we all stood 
together by his side, we looked at each other’s faces for hope, 
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and found nothing but despair. Straight east from us mounted 
an aréte composed of loose stones, piled together in such exact 
equilibrium that they were able to support each other, although 
the ridge was broader at the top than it was a few feet below. 
Tt was already past mid-day, and the lowest guess put an hour 
between ourselves and the commencement of an excessively 
narrow aréte, which might be snow, or might be ice, and which 
trailed itself in gentle curves beyond, but for how far it was 
impossible to see. The surprise was especially bitter to me, for 
I had been tired all day, and during the last hour or so had been 
so exhausted that I felt much more exertion to be absolutely 
impossible. For me, unless I wished to compromise the chances 
of the whole party, there was nothing but to stop where I was, 
so I got down the chimney, piled up a few stones to prevent 
myself from sliding over the precipice if I should fall asleep, 
and put my head into a hole, where it could rest in shade upon 
a cool pillow of ice, and where my mouth could suck icicles in 
situ as I rolled from side to side. I had not sucked away more 
than two, and having mastered all the details of the Combin 
was debating whether it would not be well to reserve Cogne 
and the range of Mont Blanc for my amusement some hours 
later, when a stone bounded past me, and the rattle of nearing 
voices stirred my wonder and drew me from my hole. It was 
absurd to imagine that the rest of the party could be descending 
with success so soon, and it was equally absurd to suppose that 
they could be celebrating failure with joyous shouting and 
with laughter. My bewilderment did not last long. In another 
instant Macdonald, somewhat monkey and more avalanche, had 
leapt to my side, and contrived rather inarticulately to explain 
that the aréte was a huge humbug, that the first curl of the 
snow was the highest point, that they had touched the summit 
at 12.30, that Woodmass had immediately danced the Highland 
fling, expressing his joy by the means most appropriate to the 

lace, and that everybody was very drunk with delight, which 
es assertion was by far the most obviously correct part of his 
discourse. He went on to declare that I positively must go up 
in turn, and Grove and Woodmass, like a couple of good 
fellows as they are, professed themselves perfectly contented to 
wait till I came down again; so in a few minutes more I was 
crawling along the ridge. Humbug it undoubtedly was in some 
respects, for we had been egregriously duped, Melchior and all, 
as to its length, its difficulty, and the time necessary for its pas- 
sage ; but in another respect I confess that it was a most unequi- 
vocal monster—a very dusus nature. It was acockscomb of rocks, 
efflorescent to a breadth of eighteen inches or two feet at the top, 
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but curving in, so that six or seven feet below it was socketed 
in a mere line on the real aréte, and it seemed as if it ought to 
sway with every gust of air. In looking down the eye dropped 
fifteen fect or so before it caught the outward spring of the 
mountain; and though as a matter of fact I believe the ridge 
was firm enough, except at one or two points, I never was on a 
place which gave less notion of stability, or which appeared 
more alarming while actually so easy to walk upon, A few 
minutes brought me to the scene of the Highland fling, and 
while I blessed the activity which had trampled so convenient a 
stage from which to contemplate the view, I marvelled at the 
acrobatic tendencies which could display themselves in so eccen- 
tric a spot. I have never since been able to repress a longing 
to see Woodmass repeat his dance on the end of a balanced 
le. 

There are very few mouths in which a description of scenery, 
and especially of Alpine scenery, does not degenerate into a cata- 
logue or a rhapsody, and as I have little wish to perpetrate 
either one or the other, I feel that it will be wise merely to say 
generally that our common — placed the view from the 
crest of the Dent d’Hérens above that from any other moun- 
tain-top known to us. It had the quality of picturesqueness, 
so rare in the great panoramic wastes which circle most 
summits. To the south and east the secondary ranges, which 
make it so hard to see the Dent d’Hérens, except from great 
heights, interposed themselves between us and the distance in 
such a way as almost to give the effect of a foreground; though 
the long flat line of the horizon, broken only by Mont Blanc 
and the Combin out of all the uncounted peaks, prevented the 
view from becoming a picture. To the north, however, this 
essential vice of summit prospects was barred by a framework 
composed on the one side of the vast crags of the Matterhorn, 
which reached up into the sky from close by us on the east, and 
on the other by the massive pyramid of the Dent Blanche, 
which helped to sink the Oberland, itself too elevated to allow 
the rising of the far-off country beyond. One thing surprised 
us much. It was the exquisite beauty of the Dent Blanche, 
which was even nobler in its general form, and was bounded 
by lines of even more subtle grace than is the Weisshorn when 
seen from the Aggischhorn. From where we were it looked 
without exception the grandest mountain in the Alps. But 
our chief attention was of course directed to the Matter- 
horn. ‘The whole length of its aréte lay exposed before us, 
and better still, we were face to face with those last rocks, 
about which there has been so much doubt and so much 
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dispute. We all of us had a deep respect for the mountain 
before, and I am sure that our respect was not weakened by 
what we saw then. From the last notch in the aréte, where 
the final peak begins to rise, the ridge widens out into an 
inclined plane of slabby rock, which merges after a while in 
steep cliffs, apparently of almost polished surface, destitute of 
any trace of aréte formation, and rounding laterally over the 
whole western front up to a point a short way below the 
summit, where they become more broken, and terminate in two 
crests, which would seem to run side by side from west to 
east, that to the south being slightly the higher of the two. 
Their probable junction at the eastern end of the summit ridge 
would account for the impossibility which there is of perceiving 
their independent existence from any other place than the one 
from which we observed it. From the notch to the top we 
estimated to be about eight hundred feet, of which the last six 
hundred were, in the opinion of the guides no less than of 
ourselves, absolutely impracticable, so far as it was possible to 
judge at a distance of two miles and a half. I believe it to be 
agreed that rocks, when viewed from far off, always appear to 
be more difficult than they are in fact, especially when they 
are seen in full face; but to whatever extent our conclusions 
are open to doubt 
for this reason, it is 
scarcely possible that 
they can be materially 
wrong in so far as they 
depend upon—and they 
depend almost exclu- 
sively upon—our ob- 
servation of the two 
great general facts of 
smoothness of the rock 
texture, and of round- 
ness unbroken by cou- 
loirs in the form of the 
precipice. It is very 
easy to understand what 
amount of difficulty 
would be presented in 
the finest weather, by 
cliffs of such length, pos- 
sessing such characteris- 


tics, at such an eleva- 
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I am loth to abandon the summit without saying a few words 
about our mountain itself. Quite apart from the natural pre- 
dilection which one may be allowed to entertain for one’s own pet 
wild beast, for the animal which has licked no other hand than 
one’s own, I must confess to a fondness for the Dent d’Hérens, 
which I think is fully justified by its character. Height 
must always count for something in the thoughts of a moun- 
taineer, and it is worth while to remember that though the Dent 
d’Hérens may be overtopped by many of its close neighbours, 
yet that it ‘higher than the peaks of Dauphiné or the Bernina, 
that the eye wanders from its crest over the heads of the Graians, 
and that the Finsteraarhorn and Aletschhorn alone surpass it 
of all the mountains of the Oberland. Something of attractive- 
ness is added by nobility of form, and to any one who has seen 
it from the Col de la Valpelline, or from the Stockje, I need 
hardly speak of its beauty, or its massiveness, or its individuality. 
To the Valpelline itself it is what the Matterhorn is to the Vai 
Tournanche, or Monte Rosa to the Val Anzasca, the great 
lonely peak which bars the end of the valley, the one object 
which the traveller cannot choose but look at, and which fixes 
itself in the mind as the distinctive thing which separates the 
Valpelline from the score of other valleys through which he 

ses. Then I must have greatly failed in my description if I 
have not let it be understood that the ascent is no mere trudge, 
but that it is full of variety and of interest, in fact that it is a 
very pretty scramble. In a year or two some enterprising 
Swiss will no doubt have seized upon the head of the Valpelline, 
and an hotel will afford better accommodation than can be got 
at present to the many travellers who pass by Prerayen. Then 
I think we may expect to see the Dent d’Hérens take its place 
among the half-dozen high mountains which, for various reasons, 
are ascended by tourists who want to make a few typical ex- 
cursions, without committing themselves to successive seasons in 
the Alps. 

My separate ascent occupied about half an hour. As soon 
as I rejoined the rest, we began to retrace our steps, and 
at 7.15, walked into the chalet of Prerayen. The ascent was 
over: and here, I suppose, in strictness, its history ought also 
to end. But there are miseries on which the mind cannot 
but dwell, though the bitterness of recollection may overweigh 
the pleasure which we derive from the remembrance of pain, 
and among such miseries are those from which we suffered on 
the evening of the 12th of August. I should hesitate to meet 
the ridicule of men whose dinner hour never passes without a 
meal, but the Alpine Club knows what it is to be hungry, and 
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in indulging my selfishness of memory, I am sure I shall not 
find myself quite without the sympathy of others. 
In laying in our stock of provisions at Zermatt we had cal- 
culated upon making the ascent the day after crossing the 
Col de la Valpelline, and we had trusted somewhat to the 
deceptive assurances of one who, I grieve to say, calls himself 
my friend, that bread and wine, and who knows what luxuries 
besides, were to be bought from the t Sheik of Prerayen. 
When we were disappointed in our first expectation, we tried 
to realise our second, but a few grudged quarts of milk were 
all that could be wrung from the reluctant murderer, and while 
we slept in order to economise our food, Melchior and Perren 
journeyed down the valley to search for meat and for wine, that 
we might live and not die. But they found it a dry and in- 
hospitable land ; from Bionnaz came nothing, and Oyace yielded 
but one small rancid sausage, two bottles of wine, and a loaf of 
black bread. The last may be excluded from the list. We 
tried to chop it with an ice axe, and it hopped about the chalet 
like a marble; we boiled it for four long hours, while we glared 
greedily at the pot, and at the end a quarter of an inch of the 
outside was turned into gluey slime, and within it was as hard 
as ever. No fragment of that loaf was ever mastered by guides 
or by travellers. All the way up the Dent d’Hérens, a strict 
rsimony was observed in the meting out of shares, and the 
owest rocks in coming down have a painful association as the 
spot where at three o’clock our last morsels were eaten. From 

enceforth—nothing. As we neared the highest chalets, the 
absence of cows from the pasture, and the thick smoke curling 
from the roof told us that the milking was over and that the 
villanous cheese-pots were full. So we walked to our own 
chalet of Prerayen, and sat down, and put out before us the 
slimy black loaf, and five nutmegs, and one ounce of tea; and 
we were wondering what we could do with them, when a cry 
was heard that fresh travellers were coming from Chermontane, 
and a great load lifted itself from off our hearts. Soon they 
entered ; a voluble Frenchman with long boots, a linen coat, and 
a picturesque hat; a nasal Yankee, with the usual inquisitiveness 
of his race about others, and with very unusual reserve about 
himself. With what eagerness we sprang forward to greet 
them; how affectionately Melchior and Perren hel the 
guides to disencumber themselves of the knapsacks. ‘The tra-. 
vellers in turn were charmed to see us. No pleasure in fact, 
could be greater; they had expected to find a nice little hotel ; 
it was disappointing to be obliged to put up with a dirty chalet; 
and besides, to be frank, they had only one sausage left among 
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them. No doubt we would recognise the solidarity which exists 
between mountaineers; we would show that generosity for 
which the English are so renowned—we would permit them to 
share our provisions. We pointed to our loaf and to our 
nutmegs, and told them with grim politeness how delighted we 
should be if they would do us the honour of sharing our supper. 
Instantly their expansiveness was turned into dryness. The 
Frenchman could not deprive us of any part of a meal already 
so slender, and hastily went away under pretence of washing 
his hands in the trough outside, evidently afraid lest we should 
so press his acceptance of our hospitality as to compel him to 
exchange the solid advantages of his sau for the more refined 
luxury of our spice. All the evening they sat moodily apart, 
silent alike to each other and to us; and at night they rolled 
themselves up in the remotest corner of the hay, as though our 
inability to gratify their appetite had been to them a ground of 
personal offence. They went to Zermatt next day, and though 
they were far from being an agreeable pair the heart bleeds to 
think of their privations as they emptily, wearily, laboured 
over the long slopes of the Col de la Valpelline. 

Our miseries had a quicker end. In the morning we sent on 
the guides to the fatherly old curé of Bionnaz, to beg for the 
largest breakfast that his housekeeper could cook, and about 
nine o’clock we were ushered into his dark little parlour, light 
to us with the brightness of delicious expectation. Let us drop 
the curtain here. There are scenes too tender to bear the 
roughness of translation into words. 


Ascent oF Ext YVierso, an Extinct Volcano in Central 
America. By CHAaries EDEN. 


fies old Spanish city of Leon, in Nicaragua, lies crumbling into 
ruins on a fertile plain between the volcanic chain of the 
Maribios and the Pacific, some five-and-twenty leagues from 
Managua, the present seat of the Nicaraguan Government. 
The town is not in ruins, in the full meaning of the term; 
that is to say, some 40,000 inhabitants live there, in dwellings 
old and new, and the place is still the head-quarters of the 
Bishop of Nicaragua; but the soul of the city is buried under 
the mouldering masonry of its ancient palaces, now haunted by 
the scorpion and the snake, while the tumbled fragments of 
what once has been ‘speak, plain as whisper in the ear, of 
grandeur long gone by for ever. 

It was from this town that, in the early part of the year 1860, 
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I set out to visit the volcano of El Viejo, ascended many years 
ago by Sir Edward Belcher, and subsequently by Mr. Squiers. 


Leaving the town in the direction of ap a village. 


where I had decided to pass the night, the after winding 
through the scattered suburbs, plunges down a steep descent 
into a hollow, through which flows a sluggish stream. Here 
are always numbers of women, black-haired and yellow-skinned, 
in coloured petticoat and white cotton camisa, washi 
clothes or filling their earthen water-jars, and laughing an 
chattering incessantly. A few steps further, and we come to 
the quiet ford, cool and pleasant under the heavy overarching 
foliage of the high banks. The silent stream glides by and is 
soon lost in the gloom of the rank vegetation, which crowds its 
edge and invades its shallows. | Large arums and water-plants 
rise out of the rich dark mould, and curve their broad leaves 
over to kiss the surface of the stream. Like the camel in the 
desert, one’s natural instinct in the tropics is to profit by clear 
water when one can. After drinking, I inet through the 
ford and up the opposite bank. Presently I came out on an 
open plain, redeemed from the woods in the time of the Spaniards, 

ough now but scantily cultivated. The pulverised road 
hagene through broad fields, where quail hag partridges might 

e descried feeding or dozing among the long coarse grass. 
Here and ae the (sone Ba Se the p mahi sheltered 
among overhanging trees, lay some small farm; near the house 
were groves of plantains and plots of plumy maize, perhaps a 
small quantity of tobacco or a sugar-mill; while in the woods 
around roamed the chief riches of the proprietor, numberless 
head of lean cattle and cows, giving daily one bottle or two of 
milk. Grass must be almost unknown to these poor beasts, 
and their instinctive botany most acute, to save them from 
falling victims to the many poisonous plants among the forest 
jungle, from which they crop their daily food. 

On my right, as 4 rode along, beyond the broad plain 
throbbing in the heat, could be seen the blue outline of the 
Maribios, with the notched summit of El Viejo standing out 
against the sky. Journeying in the morning on this route, in 
the season of the northerly winds, I have repeatedly observed a 
remarkable cloud, constantly forming and vanishing on the lee 
side of the peak of El Viejo. It bore so close a resemblance 
to a column of smoke, that, were the crater not known to be 
quiescent, I should certainly have attributed it to the action of 
the voleano. The winds sweep over the low country beyond 
the mountain range, charged with a considerable amount of 
moisture. Coming in contact with the volcanic chain, they 
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rush up its northern flanks, and so come into a higher and 
colder — Thus, as the wind passes the peak, it is no 
longer able to hold in suspension the same quantity of moisture, 
which is consequently precipitated in the form of a gauze-like 
cloud on the southern slope of the crater. I do not recollect 
having observed any similar cloud near any of the lower peaks 
of the range. 

Leaving now the open plain with its distant city, marked by 
tall church and cathedral towers, I struck in under the refreshing 
shade of the dark woods. ‘ Dark woods’ is a term not always 
so applicable in the tropics as it is to parts of those which lie 
along this road. This is partly owing to the nature of the trees 
which grow there, whose smooth polished leaves make gloom as 
deep as ilices ; while the road, much narrower here than usual, 
winds through the densest portions of the forest. One of the 
most frequent trees has very rugged bark and long weird 
branches shutting out the heaven overhead. Another is well- 
known to the muleteers from the frequent deposits of water 
found in the rock-like hollows among its branches. The sylvan 
architecture of this part of the forest is, so to speak, peculiarly 
Gothic; and under the gloom of the clustered arches many a 
bird of darkness dreams through the daylight, unmindful of the 
hot white glare without. Occasionally we startled them from 
their roosting-place : in general, however, this part of the forest 
was much less thickly peopled than others. 

Through this dark and shady portion of the way I had been 
following a bypath; I now emerged upon the broad main road. 
The great highways in these plains are like huge rivers, now 
flowing full, between gigantic trees, which stretch their festooned 
arms across ; now spreading shallow, like a marsh, amid the sur- 
rounding tangle; here grasping islands in their forks, and some- 
times, though but rarely, gathering together to force a passage 
through some rocky rampart, or splitting into a hundred devious 
courses down some cliff. 

The place where we emerged was a broad still reach. The 
ceibas crossed their boughs above in rounded massive arches, 
broken by the slender twisted shafts of parasites, whose gaudy 
flowers shone bright against the sky. The gorgeous vista, arches, 
columns, and living capitals, fretted by a thousand varied 
traceries and arabesques, faded into the intricate mystery of the 
distance, as it were the nave of some huge temple or corridor 
of a Cyclopean Alhambra. The road, so often impressively 
silent, was now enlivened by gay groups of men, women, and 
children trooping from some fiesta, perhaps fifteen or twenty 
miles from their own village. We plunged from the banks into, 
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not the water, but a foot or more of finest powdered dust, which 
sent a cloud over our heads as though we had exploded by 
spontaneous combustion. 

‘After about an hour's ride along the main road, the barki 
of dogs and the occasional crowing of a forlorn cock announce 
the village of Posoltega. Like most of these pueblos the 
distribution of the houses was into one street and many 
straggling lanes, not forgetting the plaza with its white church. 
The cross in front of the temple had taken root and sprouted 
shortly before my visit. It is to be hoped that it will bear 
more fruit than’ elsewhere where it has been planted in the 
neighbourhood. 

r passing Posoltega, and as the day drew on, the heat 
increased to 100°, to 105°, and at times to 108°, while the tempe- 
rature of my saddle was as high as 119°. One was as a new 
Phaethon, riding postboy on the horses of the Sun. The trees 
in this neighbourhood are of prodigious girth and growth. 
Many of them equal, if they do not surpass, the well-known 
ceiba. Of some of these giants the wood is valuable, but in 
many cases their stems would serve the builder little better 
than Brobdignagian cabbage-stalks. The trunks of many of the 
largest are so ‘Ii knit, pulpy, and stringy, that, far as their long 
branches stretch, the wood of one oak sapling would often be 
more useful than a dozen of them. I fancy the majority of the 
finest timber trees are modest flowerers. These, on the other 
hand, often bear the flauntiest blossoms on their boughs, so that 
looking from a height upon the forest when the leaves were 
thin, it has seemed all— 


Damask-work and deep inlay 
Of braided blooms unmown. 


Past the village the road is instantaneously in the thick 
forest, which covers the plain on every side down to the very 
coast, and in places even invades the sea with the dismal shade 
of uncanny mangrove thickets, harbouring oozeborn crocodiles. 
On we rode ee the dust, like comets, with our nebulous 
tails behind us. Nothing broke the monotony of the sleepy 
forest and the powdery road, unless, perhaps, a rare bullock- 
cart, of the primitive type almost confined to Spanish America 
and the old-world Peninsula; or now a waddling iguana, three 
feet long, would rush across or shoot up into the bank, waking 
one from a dream to fancy oneself in some Preadamite forest, 
haunted by the reptile monsters of the Oolite. At one place 
lay a dead armadillo, which a colony of ants were busy demo- 
lishing. A very Nemesis! To see them troop in thousands 
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from his scaly shell, it was as if his many meals were resusci- 
tated to judgment. Thus in due time we reached a little 
hollow, at the bottom of which a streamlet trickled, and splash- 
ing through, galloped up into Chichigalpa, our night’s quarters. 

soon found the house I sought for, and, in accordance with 
the ultra-hospitable custom of the country, asked permission to 
make it my hotel for the night. This was immediately granted 
by its inmates, two middle-aged ladies, and the best their small 
abode contained was placed at my service. I appropriated a 
hammock, and they soon prepared me a meal. My servant took 
care of my horse, and, according to an equally praiseworthy 
tradition, looked as best he might after himself. 

What a magic land it seems, as one sits here on the doorstep, 
according to the custom of the country, while the moon floods 
her liquid silver through the cool night air. The white houses 
of the village gleam with a softened brilliancy, while here and 
there the red light of a candle, streaming from some open door, 
maintains a faint struggle with the moonbeams. Everything is 
in harmony, from the partial sacrifice of details, doubly com- 
pensated by long alleys of mystery opening out to lure the 
imagination on. 

Was von Menschen nicht gewusst, 
Oder nicht bedacht, 

Durch das Labyrinth der Brust 
Wandelt in der Nacht. 


Beyond the village wave the plumes of the forest, above 
shining like trees from the gold and silver gardens of the Incas, 
below, fantastic shadows and impenetrable gloom. One long 
vista terminates in the ghostlike outline of El Viejo, capped 
with cloud. Truly it is a wondrous land, and the old Sie 
quistadores must have found it difficult to lie and beat the 
truth: Ridge upon ridge of varied fertility, from the cotton and 
indiarubber of the plain, through districts aptest for cacao and 
sugar, then for indigo, coffee, and cochineal; past temperate 
savannahs fringed with the guava and oak, up to silent soli- 
tudes of gigantic pine, or where, on higher slopes, the weird 
cheirostemon * stretches its monkey hand, and the myriad tinted 
quezal floats, with its pennon tail, among the branches.t In 


* The cheirostemon (Platanoides) or hand plant of Mexico—from 
the similarity of the column and five curved anthers to an outstretched 
hand—grows on the slopes of the ‘Agua’ and ‘Fuego’ volcanoes of 
png ee It belongs to the natural order of Sterculiads (Lindley, 

eg. K.). 

¢ The  Quezal,’ Trogon paradiseus, or Royal bird of Quiche, as it 
is called, lives only in the ‘ tierras frias,’ or extreme highlands. They 
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the rocks lies wealth inexhaustible—gold, silver, copper, and 
precious stones, while iron in some places strews the surface 
of the ground. Pearl-shells and coral gleam through the waters 
of the coasts. Full rivers flow from the mountains, and navi- 
gable lakes sleep in the bosom of the plains. 

Lured by the moonbeams and the distant mountain, I wan- 
dered through the village, intending to sketch the outline of 
the voleano by the ample light of the night. From time to 
time there shoots above the horizon of the world, some magnetic 
star, whose influence, whether for good or evil, is remembered 
long after it has sunk below the horizon. If the great luminary 
still shine in space, it may return again : even if it be quenched 
for ever, still so; thus whispers superstitious fear or hope. 
Such was Quetsalcoatl of Mexico, such King Arthur, and in later 
times Don Sebastian of Portugal, called Encoberto ;* such too 
was William Walker, the filibuster, to the Central Americans ; 
extinctus execrabitur idem. At the time of which I write, he 
was by no means extinct, and the subsequent expedition, taken 
to Honduras with fatal consequences to himself, showed how 
little groundless were the terrors of the Isthmus. The mere 
mention of his name excited more hatred and horror than the 
arch-fiend himself; ‘ Es un demonio,’ they said; and so, if his 
fame be true, he was. Cruelty, wasteful destruction, contempt 
for the feelings and rights of the inhabitants, marked his career 
from town to town, and finally ended in depriving him of a king- 
dom which for a moment he almost held beneath his sway. Thus 
it was that to the cautious little garrison of Chichigalpa every 
fowl was a hawk, every white-skin might be an ‘ Americano del 
Norte, and every Americano the redoubted William himself, or 
no better. Thus, too, my innocent sketch assumed an interest not 
its due, and the military commandant saw growing at each stroke 
of my pencil, the plan of some future campaign of extermination. 
So it happened that, as I raised my eyes, after bending longer 
than usual over my paper, I found myself surrounded by armed 


fly high among the tallest trees, but, notwithstanding this, have of late 
been destroyed in such numbers on account of their beautiful plumage, 
that it is highly probable they may shortly become extinct. They have 
long beautiful tails, of which they are exceedingly proud, building nests 
to suit the exuberance of their feathers, with a distinct way in and way 
out. The whole of its back, scapulars, long tail feathers, wing 
and tail coverts are of a nameless metallic blue-green. Some of the 
shorter tail feathers are black, some white; the primary and secondary 
quills are also black; the breast and vent feathers, shades of crimson, 
carmine, and scarlet; the beak yellow and the claws black. 
* The Hidden One. 
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men, their murderous steel gleaming in the moonlight. ‘If I 
would allow them to look at the paper in my hand? How 
civil, under the circumstances ! How could I refuse ? As might 
have been expected, inspection by all hands by no means made 
the matter clear. ‘ Would I tell them what it was? Even 
this I did, adding information more acceptable still, as to who 
Iwas. Their anxiety being somewhat allayed, my guards 
removed and I Siniabied sing sketch. 

After this small incident, I paid a visit to a gentleman to 
whom I had a recommendation, and through whom I hoped to 
hear of a guide. I alluded, somewhat laughingly, to the idle 
fears of the military, and found out afterwards, that my friend 
was himself the commandant. Having secured my guide, I 
retired for the night. 

My excellent hosts had discreetly resolved that I should 
occupy an empty house upon the Plaza. My servant was to go 
I don’t know where. Taking, then, a hammock with me, in 
order to furnish my new apartments, I said good-night to my 
fair friends. The house ‘from base to cope’ was as empty as 
empty could be; at least, so I thought; but it turned out nit ben 
wise in the sequel. The building was one story high, and 
contained two rooms divided by a thin partition. Havin 
suspended the hammock, barricaded the doors with a post, an 
deftly stuck my tallow dip to the partition within reach—for I 
weakly preferred being in bed before putting the light out—I 
— into my eertigens couch. In the cords at my head I 
placed my revolver, duly loaded and primed, a sine qué non in 
these thes he lands, where men’s constant fear is 


Ne furtum pateant homini, neu preda colubris. 


With a blast from my nostrils, worthy of the retainer of 
the Baron Munchausen, I pes, gees the candle, and the 
solitary darkness fell over me like a pall. It must have 
been a very short moment before the place began to be alive 
with sounds. It was a noise as of a host of demons, the airy 
switching of a myriad tails, the clutching of ten myriad claws, 
The partition, so horribly close to my face, seemed a perfect 
Jacob’s ladder of them. It was there that the main question, 
whatever it was, that convulsed the spirit world, was being 
decided. Perhaps the mangled remains of some child, who, in 
this Catholic country, had died unbaptized. Goethe’s Thiirmer’s 
position, when the skeleton’s claws hooked on above the parapet, 
was pleasant compared to mine, barricaded in a dark room, with 
an army of imps close to my very face. Had I beena Catholic, 
I should have crossed myself, called on the saints, cried avaunt 
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to the devils, and perhaps been all right; as it was, I kept close 
and silent till the unhallowed hurley-burley gradually subsided, 
and finally ceased, well-nigh as suddenly as it had begun. I 
had been some time in the land where ‘ footless fancies dwell,’ 
when a sharp knocking at the door brought me suddenly back 
to the country where bare-footed mulattoes have their habita- 
tion. ‘ The darkest hour is that before the dawn;’ and so I 
found, and bethought me of my candle, for it was my guide 
that woke me, ready for a start. Not a vestige of my dip was 
to be found, either on the wall or on the floor. Some hard 
materialists may smile and explain away the awful orgies of the 
night by the partiality of rats for tallow. Poor fools! that the 
candle, perhaps a taper vowed to sacred use, and pressed into 
the unhallowed task of lighting me to bed, caused the infernal 
imps some scandal, I will not deny; but rats!—ugh! I wish 
you had heard them, 

Our horses were soon ready, and I gladly exchanged m 
uncanny sleeping place for the cool air. We passed thro 
the dreaming village and were soon in the road leading to the 
forests which clothe the feet of El Viejo. The moon was still 
bright in the western sky, though sinking to rest, when the sun 
burst through the red bars which had announced its coming. 
Instead of the solitary ground-dove that profited by the first 
dim light to flit down to breakfast, the whole earth started into 
life —birds called, insects buzzed, and reptiles shot along the 
banks; the very trees in their silent way seemed to feel the 
golden light. Is it in the heart of man or the soul of nature, 
that strange and solemn suspense, when the first grey twilight 
wrestles with ‘darkness visible,’ and the jubilant protest 
against death and shadows, which follows with the sun? 

As we now threaded our way upwards through the forest, 
the ground, which betrayed its igneous origin, became 
more broken and occasionally fissured. The wind now got up, 
and the ‘ grand old harper’ played the wildest strains upon 
his ‘ thunder-harp of pines’ on the mountain overhead. en 
the forest ceased, except in patches or in sheltered hollows, we 
found in truth that the distant moaning and the hollow roar were 
not without a reason—occasionally we were blown, both horse 
and rider, several paces backwards. My guide assumed a nasty 
lovk about the eyes, which plainly said ‘ Go back.’ I disre- 
garded it, and we struggled forward. We soon reached the 
elevation of pine-trees; and the regularity of their ranks, starting 
into life in their appointed place upon this conical mountain 
side—rising, as it does, with the chain, like one long island ina 
tropic sea—far from their brother conifers, made a great impres- 
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sion upon me. Their advanced guard was as regularly formed 
asin anarmy. Here and there one whose sap stirred hotter in 
his veins had stepped some fifty paces in advance. In some 
places the enemy’s fire had made a sudden breach within the 
ranks. There on a knoll was a picket: but beyond this all 
was military order, rigid and impassable. How came they 
there, this gloomy garrison? When the earth reposed once 
more after the mighty effort which raised the Maribios, and the 
numerous craters ceased for the time to belch forth molten 
rock, perhaps some weary bird, with feathers ruffled by the 
storm, fluttered for shelter in some crevice of the lava, little 
thinking, as it pruned its drenched and draggled pinions, to be 
the planter of a grim and stubborn forest, through which the 
wind would sing for ages. Either this, or, contrary to the local 
centre theory, at the fitted time, He who said ‘ Let there be 
light,’ bade the pine spring from the volcanic bed and crown 
the mountain with an undying wreath. Water could not have 
borne the cones so high, nor the winds the seeds so far, 
for the nearest pines must grow away in the pale distance, on 
the misty hill-tops of Segovia or Chontales. 

On this part of the mountain the grass is long and dry. 
Below lies the forest and the plain. Here and there a hollow 
between two spurs, or in the irregularities of the igneous rock, 
discloses a perfect scale of vegetation within a glance, from the 
temperate evergreen clinging on the brink, to the exotic tropic 
foliage in the shekeheed bottom. The only living thing which 
attracted my notice was a large locust, called by the natives 
the Chapulin: it was about four or five inches long, and 
belonged to a race which has been at times a terrible scourge to 
the country. In Costa Rica, on one occasion, they devoured 
well-nigh every green leaf, and the population rose en masse 
to drive the nomad invaders from their soil. In the pine woods 
themselves reigns a most impressive solitude; scarce a livin 
creature to be seen, save a few insects; and not even the little 
humming-bird, which frequents the like woods in Honduras, and 
enlivens the gloom as it flits among the cones. Our footfalls 
were muffled by the mouldering needle bones of past generations, 
and sombre boughs obscured the light of heaven. 

Having arrived close to the saddle between El, Viejo and the 
rest of the chain, we tied up our horses near the brink of a 
deep rent, which barred all farther advance in that direction, 
and proceeded to climb through the pine-trees on foot. We 
had scrambled up a good distance over the rough volcanic rock, 
availing ourselves of the assistance afforded by the trees, when 
my guide stopped short, and pointing to a chasm in the 
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mountain side, which had somewhat the appearance of a lateral 
crater, endeavoured to persuade me that we had reached our 
goal. The wile was ingenious; the old man’s feeble frame made 
it pardonable. I had no banner, like Longfellow’s hero, to 
wave, but on the other hand, no siren bid me ‘stay and rest 
my weary head upon her breast ;’ my cry of ‘ Excelsior, there- 
fore, cost me little, and it was sternly given. My aged friend 
objected, and cut short the conversation by the dolorous 
announcement, that his legs hurt him; so, loath to move his 
venerable bones, I continued the ascent alone. 

The wind still blew at times with great violence, and I felt 
myself at intervals clinging to the rugosities in the rock, like 
a midshipman ‘spread eagled’ in the topmost shrouds. As 
the loose blocks of scoriw and stones sprung from under my 
feet and rolled headlong, it afforded me a vicious pleasure 
to see their momentum increase at each wild parabola which 
brought them nearer a ignoble guide. As the latter was 
wide-awake as a weasel, and partly protected by trees, he 
incurred no further annoyance than being compelled to dance 
like a grasshopper. Thus was I revenged upon his | 

Another vigorous scramble, and I was over the lip of the 
crater; and looking down the awful chimney-pot, a vast basin, 
or rather series of basins, lay before me, one formed within 
another, or with intersecting rims, and of different depths. The 
accompanying rude plan sketched on the spot will give a 


PLAN OF THE CRATERS, 


better idea, imperfect as it is, of this intricate system of volcanic 
outlets than it is possible to convey by words. The 
marked 4 was a ledge immediately below the lip by which I 
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had ventured into the jaws of the earth; that marked B a huge 
shoulder, formed principally of ashes and lava, thrown out by 
the voleano, and which I conceive gives the peculiar notched 
appearance to the mountain seen from the plain. 

A long period of time must have elapsed since the giant El 
Viejo was to any great extent actively bilious, for large trees 
now grow on the sides and floor of the craters. The smaller 
orifices, formed within the larger, are of course comparatively 
recent, but they would never have committed much destruction. 
At the same time the mountain sleeps, but is not dead, and the 
existence of some hot springs and rills of smoke bear witness 
to the latent forces.* There are, in fact, many more volcanoes 
active than we dream of, both in nature and society. 

The flooring immediately below, on descending from the 
ragged edge, was strewn with grey mineral sand and ashes, and 
its appearance did not inspire confidence in the thickness of the 
crust.f I had no ambition ‘deus immortalis haberi, and to 

lunge, a modern Empedocles, into a cauldron of molten rock. 
ow long I might have lingered in doubt, had I discovered nothing 
to inspire confidence, it is impossible to say ; as it was, peering 
ahead to reconnoitre, I presently discovered traces of previous 
visits from a creature heavier than myself. In what form the visit 
was recorded and of what nature the being, I leave to the 
reader to divine; suffice it to say, that the creature was horned, 
hoofed, and tailed, and, spite the fitness of the place, was not 
the Devil! Rejecting all notion of a decoy practised by the 
local demon, I now advanced over the suspicious shingle. The 
fearful traces of spent forces in rent, chasm, and charred rock, 
were well calculated to inspire awe in the breast of a feeble 
mortal alone in this grim solitude. But I was not quite alone, 
for the spirit of evil was well represented by an obstinate combat 
going on occasionally within a few inches of my head, between 
two crows and a small hawk. The eternal feud of nature was 
maintained over this awful gulf, as in the quiet wood which 
Tennyson found ‘a world of plunder and prey,’ and the combat- 
ants whirled and darted at each other as viciously as human 


* During my short stay at the summit I did not discover either 
springs or vapour, but they are mentioned by Sir Edward Belcher and 
Squiers. The former calculates the diameter of the ‘outer’ crater at 
1,500 feet. Squiers states that the volcano was noticed by Dampier the 
pirate, as being in his time in a state of activity. 

¢ Julius Froebel, who descended into the crater of the volcano of Telica 
in the same range, mentions his feet actually breaking through the hard 
crust, and entering hot mud from which vapours rose. He fell back on 
the ground and succeeded in extricating himself. 
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beings. From what I could surmise I imagine the carrion 
birds had built on some ledge of the opposite precipice, forming 
one side of the crater, and returning from a raid of murder or 
scavengering, found the hawk just clearing his beak from the 
last empty eggshell, or perchance with a young hopeful in his 
claws. much for the inhabitants of the crater. 

In general, the summit of a volcano, besides a firmer resting- 
place, offers infinitely more resources to the student of nature 
than an Alpine peak, not to mention the descent into the funnel, 
which, when time permits and the means are at hand, is at least 
half the battle. The relatively cold temperature and the 
descent before me prevented my staying long at the top. I 
crossed along the edge of the crater, and glanced at the view 
towards the north and north-east, as seen above the harsh dark 
outline of the jagged brink. It was a troubled ocean of purple 
mountain and misty plain, fading away towards the highlands 
of Matagalpa and Segovia. I fancied one might almost have 
descried the Atlantic, had not the vapoury atmosphere cast a 
veil before the extreme power of sight. 

In descending again from the crater to our resting-place, I 
had ample opportunity for enjoying the view on the Pacific 
side of the chain. It was a delightful half-divine lesson in 
Geography, as a young angel might return and study the 
theatre of its past struggles and woes. On my left, in serried 
rank, rose peak after peak, broken cone and jagged crag of the 
fire-born Maribios, ending in the exquisitely tender lines of the 
great Momomtombo, on the shore of Lake Managua.* A scarce 
Pe mc thread of land separated this broad water from Lake 

icaragua, with its island volcanoes and mountainous northern 
shore fused together and mingling with the clouds. Nearer 
lay the great plain of Leon, with the city marked by some faint 
white lights—all the lines softened and drawn together into 
wisps of curving loveliness. In one part advanced the little 
chain of hills, sinking gradually down and merging finally into 
the plain, whose position has so much troubled the many would- 
be borers of the Isthmus: by some looked on as low and 
passable with ease; by others as almost impenetrable barriers ; 
by some said to end here, by others there, and in the eyes of 
others next to non-existing. They certainly cease in ample 
time to be no impediment to a canal carried down the plain 
to the harbour of Realejo. Away to the right lay this same 
port, with its many creeks invaded by the mangrove and silted 


* Lake Managua is the last object seen with any degree of distinct- 
ness. Managua, the town, is about ninety miles away. 
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by the washings of the southern slopes of the watershed. Up 
one of these creeks came Morgan in the golden age of piracy, 
and the ring is still said to exist in the rock where he made 
fast his light vessel, before his famous raid through Nicaragua. 
Realejo, the village, can now only be reached in boats from the 
harbour proper. Lastly, and encircling all, came the broad 
immensity of waters whose pulses beat from Asia to America. 

I cut out an original line for myself in descending, and 
intended to come just on the spot where our horses were, and to 
which my guide had long since betaken himself. The pine 
forest, however, rendered reconnoitring to any distance very 
difficult, and consequently, when, after endless struggles from 
the depths of bramble-bound fissures, I arrived well-nigh boot- 
less within a few yards of the trysting-place, I felt the full 
force of the old adage about a miss and a mile. The Peri 
outside the gate of Paradise could not have appreciated with 
grees bitterness what it is to be on the wrong side of the hedge. 

eated, footsore, torn, scratched, and with my tongue like a 
piece of gluey shark-skin in my mouth, I had arrived within a 
stone’s-throw of the place where lay our provisions, and at the 
side of the chasm, on the brink of which our horses were quietly 
browsing, but at the wrong side! I had turned the head of the 
fissure, without knowing it, in the wood. 

Matters, however, looked worse than they really were. At 
a short distance I found it practicable to descend into the gulf, 
finally scrambled out on the other side, threw myself into the ong 
grass, seized the huge gourd which = ide had prepared, an 
incontinently drained its contents. I then began to enjoy our 
position and the prospect of our frugal meal. The beverage I 
had just drunk was excellent for the occasion. It is composed 
of chocolate, maize, and water, and is a well-known Central 
American drink called ftiste. We bivouacked in the tall 
grass, which protected us from the wind that whistled through 
its dry stalks, and in this sheltered nook the thermometer 
exposed to the sun rose to 105°. My guide was a very queer 
old man, but possessed a sufficient fund of conversation to 
relieve the intervals of mastication. He astounded me by 
inquiring who ‘la reina Victoria was, displaying by the 
question quite an unusual amount of knowledge and inquisi- 
tiveness for a Central American. My descriptive answer 
appears to have made an impression worthy of the august 
personage in whom he had condescended to take interest, for 
the‘ Valga mi Dios!’ with which it was received, was expressive 
of the profoundest astonishment and admiration, and mouthed 
forth in a manner quite worthy the occasion and the theme. 
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Ignorance of foreign countries is here often carried to its farthest 
bound. I have been told of Central Americans, of by no means 
the lowest classes, who expressed considerable curiosity and 
interest as toone ‘ Londres,’ doubtless a most opulent merchant, 
whose name had so often attracted their attention upon bales of 
goods from Europe. 

Our meal, like the metaphorical banquet of life, soon came to 
an end. We mounted our horses, and bidding farewell to the 
Old Man (El Viejo), wound downwards over the lava tracks 
to the steaming forests of the plain. The old volcano, which 
has been worshipped by Indian tribes long since swept away, 
will probably gape with its rugged jaws to the stars when 
many generations more have been gathered from the land; but 
with all its stern persistence, it is an emblem rather of change 
than stability, and it, too, will some time sink again into the 
earth from which it rose. 


ASCENT OF THE VIESCHERHORN. By A. W. Moore. 


T is certainly rather remarkable ‘that, in spite of the vigour 
I with which Alpine exploration has been carried on of late 
years, and the ardour shown in hunting for new peaks and 
passes, as the best known summits have been successively 
scaled, and so to a certain extent robbed of their attractiveness, 
the group known under the collective name of the Grindelwald 
Viescherhérner should have remained, up to the summer of 
1862, untouched and absolutely unnoticed by mountaineers 
in search of novelty. This undeserved neglect is the more 
unaccountable, as the range in question is not buried in the 
recesses of the ice-world, invisible to all but the hardiest class 
of travellers, but, rising in a magnificent wall, behind the 
opening through which the lower glacier pours into the valley, 
forms not the least interesting feature in the view from Grin- 
delwald, one of the most frequented centres of Alpine travel. 

The nomenclature adopted in Sheet X VIII. of the Federal 
Survey, in which this portion of the Oberland is depicted, is 
unfortunate, there being two distinct but contiguous ranges of 
Viescherhérner, and two Viescher glaciers. Of the glaciers, 
one, the most extensive and best known, flows south from the 
watershed, past the base of the Finsteraarhorn, while the 
other, clinging to the northern face of the Grindelwald Vie- 
scherhérner, is the principal tributary of the lower Grindelwald 
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glacier. On the map, the higher chain is styled simply ‘ Vie- 
scherhérner,’* while to the lower and less important group is 
- applied the prefix of ‘ Walliser ;’ and to avoid confusion, I shall, 
in the present paper, adopt a similar course in regard to the 
two glaciers, and call the largest, situated in the Valais, 
Walliser Viescher glacier. The group of the Viescherhérner 
consists of six summits, attaining respectively the heights of 
13,282, 13,279, 13,190, 12,885, 12,708, and 12,695 feet, the most 
elevated being thus 237 feet higher than the Eigher, and 112 
feet lower than the Schreckhorn. Of these only two are visible 
from Grindelwald, the highest and lowest but one, the latter 
locally known as the Ochsenhorn, and the only one belonging 
entirely to Canton Berne: it is, in fact, perfectly distinct from 
the main chain, being merely the highest point of the great out- 
lying buttress which, terminating in the Ziisenberg, separates 
the northern Viescher glacier from the upper ice-fall of the 
lower Grindelwald glacier, flowing from the great field of névé 
which forms the common reservoir of both it and the Finsteraar. 
The four principal summits may be considered as the most 
elevated points of a long ridge, running in a south-easterly 
direction, forming the right bank of the Walliser Viescher 
glacier, and the Toft of an extensive arm of the great Aletsch, 
which though unnamed on the map, is generally known to 
travellers as the Trugberg glacier. The boundary line between 
Cantons Berne and Valais, starting from the foot of the eastern 
aréte of the Ménch, runs east for a considerable distance, then 
turns sharp to the south-east along the top of peak No. 1, as 
far as peak No. 3, where it again turns to the north-east, and 
passes rather to the south of the actual summit of the Ochsen- 
horn. Canton Valais can claim exclusive possession of peaks 
Nos. 2,4 and 6, the last spurs of the latter forming the north 
side of the col of the Griinhorn Liicke, on the south side of 
which rise the Walliser Viescherhérner. 

On the evening of July 20, 1862, my friend Mr. George 
and myself, with Christian Almer and Ulrich Kaufmann, arrived 
at Wellig’s excellent hotel on the Aiggischhorn vid the Jung- 
frau-joch, and determined to take advantage of the fine weather 
which appeared to have set in, to recross to Grindelwald by the 
pass of the Ménch-joch, and make an attempt, en route, on the 


* The name Walcherhirner is sometimes given to the two peaks 
seen from Grindelwald, but that title not being admitted on the 
government map, nor generally recognised, cannot well be adopted 
here, however confusing and inconvenient the present state of things 
may be. 
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highest summit of the Viescherhérner. The idea was not our 
own, but was suggested by Almer in reply to an enquiry as to 
what was the most desirable ‘thing’ remaining to be accomplished 
in the Oberland. Having vegetated all his life almost under 
the shadow of the peak, and become tolerably familiar with its 
aspect, as seen from the domestic hearth, he was fired with 
a laudable ambition to reverse the operation, and take a look 
at the home of his childhood from the top of the peak. We 
thoroughly sympathised with his feelings, and, on our own 
account, es not be sorry to survey the world from a point 
which, in addition to its attraction as being previously un- 
ascended, must evidently, from its position, command a pro- 
spect of no ordinary grandeur. The whole of July 21 was 
passed luxuriously, in studying the panorama from the top of 
the /Eggischhorn, a day’s rest being not only grateful to 
ourselves, but necessary to enable Almer to recover the use 
of his eyes, which had been much damaged by the necessity of 
leaving them unprotected ye a the ascent to the Jun 

frau-joch. The morning of the 22nd was occupied in 
making the necessary preparations, amidst a scene of confusion 
which can nowhere be witnessed in such perfection as at the 
ZEggischhorn before the starting of an expedition. Wellig, in 
accordance with his usual practice on such occasions, went 
perfectly mad, rushing all over the house in a state of excite- 
ment wonderful to witness, his tongue the whole time wagging 
in three languages at once, with a pertinacity which made one 
tremble for the stability of its position in his mouth. As we 
contemplated passing the night on the lower rocks of the 
Trugberg, and did not expect to find the accommodation first- 
rate, either as regarded food or warmth, a porter was engaged to 
carry thither a certain number of blankets, some wood, a sauce- 
pan, and a supply of comforts for the inner man, and return the 
following day. Having fortified ourselves for hardships to come 
by an early dinner, we started, at 1.35 p.M., amidst the cheers of 
the assembled hangers-on of the hotel, and frantic demonstra- 
tions on the part of Wellig,a rather imposing procession, in which 
a young fir tree, carried by Kaufmann, that was to be planted on 
the vanquished summit, formed certainly not the least con- 
spicuous feature, but one which the bearer did not seem to 
appreciate, as he shortly transferred his burden, for a time, to 
George. A glorious morning had, as is often the case, been 
succeeded by a cloudy afternoon, but animated by the remem- 
brance of a long series of successes, we paid little attention to 
the rather ominous aspect of the sky, and went singing and 
shouting along the tiresome path, past the lovely little Miarjelen 
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See, struck straight up the centre of the glacier, and push- 
ing rapidly on, by 5.25 were abreast of the Faulberg. 

By this time the appearance of the weather had become still 
more threatening, heavy masses of cloud were creeping up the 
glacier from the south, and the general look of things was about 
as unfavourable as it well could be. Under these untoward 
circumstances a discussion arose as to the propriety of halting 
for the night at the Faulberg, where we should have a certain 
amount of shelter in case of rain, instead of going on to the 
Trugberg, where we should be completely exposed to the malice 
of the elements. On the Bernese side of the chain, however, a 
streak of clear sky beckoned us encouragingly onwards, and the 
importance of making an early start in the morning, and of sleep- 
ing as high up as possible, was so great, that we made up our 
minds to run all risks and adhere to our original plan, Kaufmann 
and the porter being sent, by way of precaution, to get some 
additional coverings which were known to bein the cave. On their 
return we resumed our march, and were soon at the point where 
the Trugberg glacier joins the main stream of the Aletsch. At 
the point of junction the crevasses are numerous and complicated, 
and we shortly found ourselves in the midst of a very trouble- 
some piece of. work, as in order to gain the rocks, where we 
intended to bivouac, which are on the right bank of the glacier, 
and form, in fact, the base of the Trugberg, it was necessary to 
skirt the lower portion of the ice-fall. Almer led with his usual 
skill, wielding his axe vigorously to force a passage, but our 
progress was unavoidably slow, and the apparent vicinity of our 
goal very deceptive. Things began to look ugly; night was 
rapidly coming on; the rocks steadily kept their distance; 
and it seemed very probable that we might have to pass the 
time till daylight should appear reposing in the frigid bosom of 
a crevasse. But perseverance, in this world, will accomplish a 
good deal, and thanks to a considerable exercise of that virtue, 
and ina minor degree to the opportune tracks of a chamois, 
which pointed a way through the most intricate part of the 
labyrinth, we got at 8 P.M. on the rocks, just when it was be- 
coming so dark, that in five minutes more we could not have 
moved a step in any direction over the broken glacier. 

The rocks rose steeply, and did not promise well for night 
quarters, but, after scrambling up for a short distance, we came 
to an extensive shelf strewn with small fragments, in the centre 
of which was a slight saucer-like depression, where, although 
exposed overhead, we should be fairly sheltered from any wind 
that might happen to blow. We were not likely to find a 
better spot—indeed it was now too dark to think of going on 
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any further—so the traps were deposited, and we set about 
making ourselves as comfortable as circumstances would permit. 
Fortune had so far smiled upon us: the threatening clouds 
that had caused so much anxiety had vanished, leaving the sky 
beautifully clear; the cold was by no means excessive, con- 
sidering that we were at an elevation of certainly not less than 
10,000 feet, surrounded on all sides by ice, and there seemed 
every chance of our being able to pull through the night pretty 
comfortably. A fire having been Nit Almer assumed the office 
of cook, and brewed a decoction of weak and washy coffee, 
which we consumed, pretending to consider it delicious, and 
then, as no particular amusement was to be derived from sitting 
on a heap of sharp stones, shivering in the dark, George and I 
prepared to turn in. Many efforts had been made to construct 
* a smooth couch, but the stones were not sufficiently large, and 
we were obliged to abandon the attempt, and manage as well 
as we could with the accommodation provided by nature; 
gloves were put on, coats buttoned up, hats tied down over the 
ears, and then, with one blanket underneath and two above, we 
lay down side by side and courted the drowsy god. I lay for a 
long time sleepless, listening to the whispered conversation of 
the guides and the crackling of the fire; but at last both 
sounds ceased, and silence reigned, only broken by some water 
running over the neighbouring rocks. The heavens were 
blazing with stars, which kept winking at us in a most audacious 
manner, while the Aletschhorn, on the opposite side of the 
Aletsch glacier, stood frowning in solemn disapprobation of 
such highly reprehensible proceedings on the part of the celestial 
bodies. One absurd idea after another chased through my 
brain, but finally I fell into a pleasant state of torpor, from 
which George roused me at intervals by desperate efforts to 
roll off with my share of the blankets in addition to his own, 
which it required all my energies to defeat. I think it right 
to admit however, that, by a curious coincidence, he in the 
morning preferred a similar charge against me. 

The night was certainly not a luxurious one, but with all its 
disagreeables, passed rapidly, so that when at last faint signs of 
movement among the guides became audible, I was surprised, 
on sounding my watch, to find that it was 3 a.m. During 
the lighting of the fire we lay snug, loth to stir, the cold having, 
as usual just before dawn, become intense ; but the fatal moment 
could not long be delayed, and Almer, with two bowls of hot 
coffee, shortly roused us from our lair. Theoretically the 
romance of our position ought to have made us regardless of 
small miseries, but the shiver that ran through our veins when 
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the blankets were first thrown off, left little room for anything 
of the sort, the predominant feeling being one of extreme dis- 
comfort. The conversation was of a limited character, but any 
deficiency on that score was amply compensated for by the 
vigorous chattering kept up by our teeth, which rattled away 
merrily, while we sat hugging our knees, and thinking what 
particularly great fools we were, not to be sound asleep in com- 
fortable beds at the Al ggischhorn or elsewhere. We would have 
given anything to have been able to make a move at once, but 
it was absolutely necessary to wait for a certain amount of day- 
light, which was long in coming. However, at 4 A.M. we 
started, after paying and dismissing the porter, who having, I 
imagine, passed the night with a very limited quantity of 
covering, was blue with cold. It was the first time he had 
ever bivouacked on the Trugberg, and were he a free agent, it 
would, I think, be the last. 

A stiff climb up shattered masses of rock, which the leader, 
by way of varying the amusement, occasionally dislodged upon 
the heads of those below, soon restored the circulation, and by 
the time we reached their top, and found ourselves standing, 
under the full light of day, at the edge of the upper snowfields 
of the Trugberg glacier, all despondency had vanished, leaving 
a keen sense of enjoyment in its place. Straight opposite, on 
the left bank of the glacier, rose a fine range of peaks, to 
which Almer pointed exultantly, and exclaimed, ‘ Viescher- 
hérner!’ They were, indeed, the objects of our ambition; but 
a question now arose as to which was the highest point, the 
‘ allerhichste Spitze,” and this question we did not find it easy 
to answer positively. Before us were five summits, of which 
two, respectively the northern and southern extremities of the 
ridge, were palpably higher than the others; but on the rival 
claims of these two, we were long in coming to a decision: the 
map was got out, but did not give much help, as we had not 
studied the geography carefully beforehand, and it was not very 
clear to what exact points the figures referred. Almer, though 
well acquainted with the appearance of the group from Grin- 
delwald, was now in a state of great uncertainty, but, taking 
all things into consideration, we determined to attack the 
northern peak, concluding that it must be the one so conspicuous 
from Grindelwald, and consoling ourselves with the idea, that 
if it should eventually turn out that we had made a wrong 
selection, there would be sufficient time to return and polish off 
the southern summit, although its appearance was suggestive 
of considerable difficulties. ‘After skirting the lower slopes of 
the Trugberg for some distance, we descended on to the smooth 
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surface of the glacier, and striking straight across it, reached 
at 5.15 a point at the base of the peak, where everything was 
left, except the fir tree, a small quantity of provisions, and a 
pint bottle of champagne, which was to be drunk in triumph 
in the event of our efforts being crowned with success. ‘The 
rope having been put on, we started up a series of steep glacier 
slopes, intersected by crevasses of most formidable size, but for 
the most part well bridged over, and as at so early an hour the 
snow was very firm, little difficulty was encountered in passing 
them. These brought us at 6.15 a.m. to the lower edge of 
a most uncomfortable bergschrund, above which a short slope 
of ice led to the base of the rocks, over which would lie ‘ie 
way to the crest of the ridge. The sight of this obstacle 
suggested breakfast, as it was evident that we should not again 
find a convenient halting-place until the summit was won, 
supposing that desirable consummation was ever attained. 
Twenty minutes were accordingly occupied in lightening the 
provision knapsack, to the especial satisfaction of Kaufmann who 
had been carrying it, and, as he munched, doubtless reflected 
that it would be both easier and more agreeable to carry his 
own breakfast in his interior than bear on his shoulders the sup- 
plies of the whole party. At the end of that time, Almer set 
about crossing the bergschrund, the bridge over which was in a 
most rotten condition; but he scrambled over somehow, and 
then pulled us across in succession, until we were all safely 
landed, and clinging to an icestep on the upper edge. The 
ice was exceedingly hard, and the slope very steep. The steps 
would have to serve for the descent also, so that it was necessary 
to cut them almost as large as coal-scuttles. This Almer did 
in first-rate style, but it was rather slow work, and creeping 
along a staircase of this description is an amusement not only 
apt soon to become monotonous, but uncomfortably cold to the 
feet, which it is only possible to keep unfrozen by knocking first 
one, then the other, against the ice—an operation which, from the 
slipperiness of the position, cannot be conducted very vigorously. 
None of us, and least of all Almer, on whom the principal share 
of the labour fell, were sorry when, after sixty steps, the slope 
came to an end at the foot of a precipitous wall of rocks, where 
active exertion of a more agreeable character was called for. 
The ascent that followed was one of the steepest bits of rock- 
climbing I have ever done, and had the peculiarity that it was 
neither up an aréte nor a couloir, but straight up the wall-like 
side of the mountain. There was little choice of route; but 
taking advantage of every cranny or projecting knob, we toiled 
slowly upwards, only stopping occasionally to take breath and 
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wipe away the perspiration, which nearly blinded us. The 
rope was, as usual, invaluable, and but for its friendly aid we 
should have found it almost impossible to surmount some of the 
‘ mauvais pas’ which lay in our way; but on these occasions, 
with the help of a pull from Almer above, and a push from 
below, each man in turn managed to get past the present 
difficulty. All this time it required an awkward twist of the 
neck to get a sight of the top of the crags, which rose as per- 
pendicularly as they well could to be scaleable at all. In spite 
of all our exertions, the goal never seemed to be a bit nearer, 
and we finally gave up thinking about it, and worked away 
somewhat apathetically, only realising by glances below the 
height to which we had risen above the glacier. At length, 
however, the crest of the ridge was won, we walked along it to 
the left for a few minutes, and at 8.5 a.m. stepped with a yell 
of triumph on to the summit of the vanquished Viescherhorn. 
Our first proceeding was to get out the map, when we imme- 
diately recognised our position, and saw, with no small satisfac- 
tion, that we had selected the highest peak, though the southern 
point is only one métre lower, and consequently well worthy 
the attention of future travellers. That knotty point settled, 
we composed ourselves to enjoy the gorgeous panorama that lay 
extended before us in even greater perfection than we had 
ventured to hope. Looking north, at our feet, at the base of 
a precipice so sheer that, to all appearance, a stone dropped 
from where we were sitting would have fallen clear for 
thousands of feet, was the Lower Grindelwald glacier, beyond 
which rose what Professor Tyndall has well called ‘ the grim 
mest fiend of the Oberland,’ the great Schreckhorn, furrowed by 
secondary glaciers of fearful steepness. As we gazed at this 
mighty mountain fortress, we could scarcely believe it possible 
for a human being to scale its rugged battlements, and had we 
not known of the successful unio made by the Rev. Leslie 
Stephen in 1861, should certainly have pronounced it impreg- 
nable. The village of Grindelwald was of course conspicuous, 
and as, before crossing the Jungfrau-joch, we had made known 
our intention of attacking the Viescherhorn this day, we won- 
dered whether we were visible on our lofty perch to any of the 
inhabitants, but thought it scarcely probable that anyone 
would be on the iook-out at so early an hour. Between the 
Schreckhorn and the scarcely less imposing crags of the Eigher, 
the course of the lower glacier could be traced to the valley, 
whose smiling pastures were the more pleasing to the eye by 
contrast with the savage portal, through which they were alone 
visible. At no very great depth below us, on our right, was a 
R 2 
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spotless field of névd of considerable extent and perfectly level. 
It is the northern edge of this which forms the cornice, seen on 
the top of the great wall so conspicuous from Grindelwald, and 
on it a traveller would land, were it possible to scale that wall. 
The Cantonal boundary passes along the southern edge of this 
plateau, from which the Walliser Vusbet glacier falls away. 
At its north-eastern angle rose the Ochsenhorn, but to so slight 
an additional elevation as scarcely to be remarked, and present- 
ing a wonderful contrast to its appearance as seen from the 
north. From that peak a ridge, over which lies Mr. Stephen’s 
Viescher-joch, circles round to the most imposing object in the 
immediate neighbourhood, the monarch of the Oberland, the 
mighty Finsteraarhorn, the aréte of which rose with such 
sharpness that the very idea of anyone traversing it was enough 
to send a shudder through our veins. From no other point of 
view, not even from the lower extremity of the Finsteraar 
glacier, have I seen this peak to such advantage. Of all the 
reat Oberland summits it is the most modest and retiring ; and 
eorge, who had traversed most of the high glacier passes of 
the district, including the Strahleck in a fog, without ever 
getting a glimpse of it, had almost come to the conclusion that 
there was no such mountain. Now, however, it displayed 
itself to our admiring eyes in all its glory. Looking south, 
we saw straight down the Aletsch glacier, with, as a back- 
ound in the distance, all the well-known peaks of the Zermatt 
istrict, with one rather important exception, the Weisshorn, 
the view of which was completely hidden by the Aletschhorn, 
itself a glorious object. On our left, close at hand, the familiar 
forms of the Trugberg, Jungfrau, and Ménch stood forth 
resplendent. The latter peak we contemplated with especial 
interest, as at that time no Englishman had ever reached its 
summit. Most distant of all, far away in the south-west, was 
Mont Blanc, but of its overpowering magnificence no words of 
mine can give the faintest conception. Whether owing toa 
peculiar condition of the atmosphere, or other cause, I know 
not, but it appeared to tower into the air to an amazing height, 
palpably overtopping every other summit in sight, and displaying 
itself emphatically as the monarch of mountains. 

There was not a breath of air, and, for the first time in the 
course of my Alpine experience, I was on the top of a high 
mountain in a really agreeable temperature. We sat basking 
in the sun, with our legs dangling over the fearful precipice 
overhanging the Grindelwald glacier, while Almer and Kauf- 
mann amused themselves in the construction of acairn in which 
to plant the fir tree, as evidence of our success to the sceptical 
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inhabitants of the valley. That operation finished to his satis- 
faction, Almer reminded us that, before commencing the descent, 
there was one most important and agreeable ceremony to be 
performed, in which the champagne would be a leading 
feature. The bottle was accordingly produced, the wire that 
secured the cork cautiously cut, and we stood expecting that, 
in accordance with the usual rule at such elevations, the cork 
would fly out with a pop, followed by three-fourths of the 
liquor, before we could get a cup ready. But no such thing. 
The cork showed an utter indifference to atmospheric laws, and 
positively refused to budge. Playful taps were applied to the 
bottom of the bottle, in order to stir up the spirit within, but 
without success, and it became evident that coaxing was of no 
avail, and that force must be used. A corkscrew having been 
produced, Almer pulled, George pulled, and finally we all pulled 
together, but without the slightest effect on the intractable 
bouchon, Finding that all our efforts were futile, the udtima 
ratio was resorted to, the neck of the bottle was knocked off, 
and then, with three times three, we drank to the health of the 
Viescherhorn, in half a tumbler of froth apiece. The names of 
the party having been written and placed in the bottle, which 
was then deposited in the cairn for the edification of future 
comers, we turned to descend at 8.50, after three-quarters of an 
hour of the most intense enjoyment I have ever experienced. 
The descent of the wall of rocks was more difficult than the 
ascent, but was accomplished without a serious slip on the part 
of anyone. The ice-slope beyond was traversed with our faces 
to the ice, looking between our legs for the steps; at 10.30 we 
dropped across the bergschrund, and at 11.20 a.M, reached the 
spot where we had left our baggage, having found the snow- 
bridges over the crevasses in a very different state to what they 
had been a few hours earlier. 

At 11.40, after another attack on the provisions, we started 
across the smooth snowfields of the Trugberg glacier. The 
snow wWhs soft, the heat great, and Kaufmann led at a very 
slow pace; but in due course we reached the foot of a steep 
wall, about 100 feet in height, which formed the head of 
the glacier. The usual bergschrund was crossed with some 
little trouble, we floundered up through the snow, and at 
1.45 P.M. were standing on the ridge connecting the Ménch 
with the Viescher-grat, over which lies the pass of the 
Ménch-joch. The descent of the great wall of séracs lead- 
ing down to the basin of the Viescher glacier was most ex- 
citing; indeed, what with stones falling from above, and blocks 
of ice slipping from beneath our feet, almost too much so. 
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We perhaps encountered more than the usual proportion of 

difficulties, in consequence of following the tracks made by 

Mr. Stephen’s party a few days before, in descending after the 

passage of the Jungfrau-joch. Having a ladder, they had been 

able to take liberties with many of the huge crevasses, on the 

upper edges of which we found ourselves suddenly brought up, 

with no such facility for getting across. Altogether we were 

not sorry when, thanks to Almer’s skilful guidance, the more 

level portion of the glacier was reached at 4.5 pM. After 

skirting snow-slopes, the débris of avalanches, on the left bank 

for some distance, we at 4.45, in order to avoid the final ice-fall, 

got on to the rocks forming the base of the Eigher, whence a 

steep and toilsome descent led us by 5.50 to the edge of the 

lower Grindelwald glacier at a point nearly opposite the Eis- 

meer chalet. The passage of the glacier occupied twenty-five 

minutes, but so soon as the opposite bank was reached, our 

difficulties were at an end, and nothing remained but a rapid 

walk down the steep but well-made path leading to Grindel- 

wald, where we arrived at 7.10 p.m., after one of the most 

delightful expeditions I have ever had the pleasure of making. 
In conclusion, let me express a hope, that this imperfect 

narrative may induce other mountaineers to follow in our steps. | 

Although the final climb is so steep as to call into play all the : 

energies of both guides and travellers, especially in the descent, 

it occupies a comparatively short time. No other of the great 

Oberland peaks is therefore accessible with so little actual 

difficulty, and, owing to its central position, perhaps from no 

other can so good an idea of the topography of the district be 

grasped. If the Viescherhorn were made the object of a dis- 

tinct expedition from the A®ggischhorn, it would be quite ! 

possible, after sleeping at the Faulberg, to regain Wellig’s Hotel . 

the next night. But anyone wishing to combine the ascent 

from that side with the passage of the Ménch-joch, as we did, 

would do wisely to pass the first night on the Trugberg, as the 

work would otherwise be almost too much to accompkish in a 

single day unless there is moonlight enough to start from 

the Faulberg before dawn. Indeed, such a course would 

always be advisable, as the crevasses which intervene between 

the level of the Trugberg glacier and the base of the rocks 

are so large and complicated, that the importance of passing 

them early, before the sun has had time to gain much power, 

can scarcely be over-estimated. The quarters are certainly 

rough, but looking merely to the superiority of the view in the 

early morning, the advantage of arriving at so elevated a point 

in little more than four hours from the time of starting is so 
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great, as amply to compensate for a considerable amount of 
discomfort. From Grindelwald, the time required for the ascent 
would principally depend upon the state in which the wall 
of the Ménch-joch might be found. In certain conditions of 
the ice, forcing a passage up this might be a very long job, 
and in that case it would probably be necessary to pass two 
nights in the cave under the Eigher, or, if the object were to 
reach the AXggischhorn, to sleep the second night at the Faul- 
berg. But under favourable circumstances the traveller might 
fairly rely upon reaching Grindelwald or the A2ggischhorn the 
second night, though the day’s work would be long and 
laborious. In any case, however, I am convinced, that no one 
who may be so fortunate as to reach the summit in fine weather, 
will ever regret the time and trouble which may have been 
expended in the ascent. 


EXPEDITION TO CAPE Reyksanes. By T. W. Evans, M.P., 
F.R.G.S. 


A’ about 11.30 on August 18, 1863, our party, consisting of 
Dr. Hjaltalin of Reykjavik, Sir Charles Anderson, Bart., 
Mr. F. Anderson, Mr. F. Gisborne, andmyself, started from Reyk- 
javik for the well-known sulphur mines at Krisuvik. We were 
accompanied by my English servant, Dr. Hjaltalin’s Icelandic 
servant, and four guides. Dr. Hjaltalin, whose professional 
engagements took him at this time into the Gulbringu Sysla, 
very kindly modified his journey to suit our convenience, and 
we thought ourselves singularly fortunate in having the societ 
of so amiable, accomplished, and instructive a companion. We 
followed the well-known route to Krisuvik, and having spent 
about an hour at the hospitable house of Mr. Sivertson at 
Hafnafjérda, we arrived in a pouring rain at the sulphur mines 
about 7 P.M., and passed the night in Mr. Bushby’s iron house. 
These mines, and also the route to them, have been described by 
so many travellers that I think it unnecessary to say anything 
about them. 

August 19.—The weather this morning looked promising. 
We visited the sulphur mountain and set off for Stadhr at 
12.45. Our route lay for a short distance to the S. We then 
turned to the W., and crossed a very rough field of lava called 
the Ogmundarhraun. In this we passed a small hollowrock, then, 
and as it is said always, containing pure water. We descended 
to the sea shore and arrived at Hraun. To the E. of Hraun is 
a mountain called Festorfjall which overhangs the sea in fine 
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basaltic cliffs. In the evening we arrived at Stadhr, which is 
situated on the low sea coast. The fields are very scanty in 
this neighbourhood, and I am afraid that the keep of our horses 
even for a single night was a serious inconvenience to our 
hospitable host, the clergyman. We slept in the church. 
August 20.—This morning we sent our baggage direct to 
Njardhvik and set off ourselves for Cape Reykjanes soon after 
11 a.m. The road to-day lay entirely over broken lava and 
sand, and is one of the roughest I ever travelled. We kept for 
the most part near the sea shore. We passed a small lake of 
brackish water, near which is a most curious sea beach. It 
consists of a bank of large rolled boulders, many of them 
weighing several tons, heaped up several feet above the country 
immediately inland, and having a level top.’ There is a similar 
beach farther inland, and others to the W. These beaches 
afford unmistakable evidence of the tremendous seas which 
sweep this coast. Much drift wood is found hereabouts, often 
at a considerable height above the sea. It looked to me like 
Scotch fir. Some of the sticks were as much as 30 feet long. 
After passing the beaches just mentioned we kept slightly 
inland and passed a low crater of very regular form. From 
thence we proceeded to the Hver or hot springs, and mud volca- 
noes, from which Reykjanes (the Cape of steam or smoke) takes 
its name. They are called Gunna on Olsen’s map, but I have 
never seen any description of them, or met anyone who has 
visited them except, I believe, Mr. Gunnlaugsson, from whose 
surveys the map was constructed. The Hver consists of a 
mound of clay or bolus, upon and round which the principal 
mud volcanoes are situated. They emit steam and much sul- 
phurous vapour. Some of them are several feet in diameter, 
others smaller. The mud is of various colours, brown, grey, 
reddish, and nearly white. In some holes it boils violently, in 
others more gently, and in others throws up large bubbles at 
intervals. Its consistency is sometimes that of muddy water, 
sometimes of cream, sometimes of mortar. A large quantity 
of magnesia in a very pure state is deposited by one or two of 
these volcanoes; also a thin bed of sulphur here and there. A 
few hundred yards to the W. of this mound are other voleanoes 
of a similar nature. The whole surface of the ground is soft 
and treacherous, and great care should be taken in walkin 
over it. The Hver is situated in the midst of a lava field of 
the roughest and wildest character. To the NE. it rises 
into a hill called Syrfell. To the West, South and North are 
numerous small cones and craters. On the sea shore the rocks 
are broken into the most fantastic shapes. No vegetation is to 
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be seen except a few blades of grass near the Hver. After 
leaving the volcanoes we rode in a northerly direction, passed 
the end of the Hauksvérdhugid, a rift in the lava some miles 
long, and arrived at Kalmanstjérn. This is the first house after 
leaving Stadhr. The district between the two is entirely 
without inhabitants. At Kalmanstjérn there is a little 
We arrived at Kirkjuvogr about 6 p.m. There is a good 
church here. The inhabitants are three fishermen and their 
families. They are men of substance, and their houses are by 
far the best I have seen in any part of Iceland except at 
Reykjavik and Hafnafjirda. e were most hospitably enter- 
tained by these kind people, who invited us to an excellent 
dinner of roast mutton and biscuit, with the agreeable accom- 
paniment of port, claret, punch, coffee, and chocolate. At night 
we rode on to Njardhvik, where we slept in the church, 
Between Kirkjuvogr and Njardhvik we parted with regret from 
Dr. Hjaltalin, who passed the night at Keflavik, intending from 
thence to visit his patients in Sudhrnes. 

August 21.—We returned to Reykjavik, where we arrived 
about 7 P.M. 


Tue Finsteraar-socu. By H. B. Groree, M.A. 


WITZERLAND is grievously in want of a rationalising 
historian to evolve a systematic and common-sense narra- 

tive out of the misty legends with which her mountains abound. 
Mr. Thackeray has done something of the kind for another 
familiar region, in his immortal Legend of the Rhine; but 
Switzerland still pines neglected, awaiting the rise of her Bunsen. 
Fully to i so great a work would require much mental 
activity and boldness, the prehensile powers of a monkey in hold- 
ing on to a fact,and the agility of a well-trained hunterin jumping 
toa conclusion. But small and isolated scraps of bygone history 
may be gathered by the most ordinary observer who has ever 
accustomed his eyes to see through stone walls. For instance, 
what is easier than to explain the Grindelwald legend of St. 
Martin, in connection with the traditions of close and constant 
intercourse between Berne and Valais over the glaciers? Is 
it not clear that St. Martin was a popular preacher in the 
valley of Grindelwald, whose fame drew crowded and fashion- 
able audiences every Sunday afternoon? To enable the 
Valaisans to attend his ministry, he induced the Pharaoh of 
the period to order the severance of the Eiger and Metten- 
berg (the place where the good man sat to superintend the work 
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is still shown on the Mettenberg), so that the devotees of the 
Valais might stroll comfortably in by the Ménch-joch, without 
. the extra trouble of climbing over the Eiger. The people of 
the Grimsel, at that period a large and thriving settlement of 
road-makers, who broke up the Sidelhorn into small stones, 
and piled them ready for macadamising (as they remain to 
this day), were ee: Ae attracted by the reputation of the 
Grindelwald divine, and came down the New Cut between the 
Kiger and Mettenberg from the other quarter for the same 
purpose. 

Such is the obvious and unquestionable meaning of the 
Oberland traditions concerning the great passes, which the 
Alpine Club have been obliged to rediscover of late years, 
nothing more valuable than rumour having descended from 
the good old times. About the Ménch-joch there is no 
doubt: it is the only route by which people could ever have 
habitually passed between Grindelwald and the Valais, if the 
tradition that reports such an intercourse be founded on fact, 
But from the Grimsel to the lower glacier of Grindelwald it is 
not so clear which was the original p e, though it has always 
borne the well-known name of Strahleck. From the Schreck- 
horn there runs out towards the Finsteraarhorn a long spur, 
called indifferently Strahl-grat, or Mittel-grat, which was long 
supposed to form a continuous wall between the two mountains; 
but it really terminates at some distance from the Finsteraar- 
horn, leaving a wide field of névé at the foot of that peak, which 
forms the common reservoir of the Finsteraar and lower Grin- 
delwald glaciers. The familiar pass, second in reputation only 
to the Col du Géant, which is now known as the Strahleck, crosses 
this spur very near the Schreckhorn, and the traveller ascends 
the famous wall from a lateral valley, filled with a glacier tribu- 
tary to the Finsteraar. It seems very extraordinary that the 
Swiss should deliberately have adopted a route over a place so 
high, and at first sight so inaccessible as the Strahleck, when it 
was open to them to turn the end of the long spur from the 
Schreckhorn, instead of diverging into a lateral valley on 
purpose to climb over it. Of course it would be intelligible 
enough now: we have pretty well exhausted all real passes, 
and there is hardly a chance for a new one, except by 
going up one side of a mountain and down the other. But 
the aim of the first crossers of the Strahleck must have been, 
not practice in holding on by their eyelids, but communication 
between two inhabited places; and tradition accordingly asserts 
that the present line was only adopted in consequence of 
changes in the glacier on the old route. In the map of the 
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Oberland, given in ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ 2nd series, 


‘the Old Strahleck is marked, on the authority of Melchior 


Anderegg, as the pass round the end of the Strahl-grat, which 
forms the subject of this paper. But seeing that every previous 
map had fallen into the error of continuing the Strahl-grat to the 
Finsteraarhorn, and that the first hint of the mistake was given 
by observers from the summit of the latter mountain, it seems 
better to follow the other tradition, in reliance on which Chris- 
tian Almer pointed out to me as the dite Strahleck a gap in the 
Strahl-grat, about two-thirds of the distance from the present 
Strahleck to the end of the spur, which, however, looked about 
as contrary to common sense as the real Strahleck. But which- 
ever is right in the abstract, there is no record or tradition of 
any concrete individual having gone either way, until our 
passages and it seems better to avoid repeating in the Oberland 
a method of nomenclature so unsatisfactory as the one new and 
two old Weiss-thors, and to introduce the new and appropriate 
title of Finsteraar-joch. 

Being much interested in this vexed question of geography, 
I determined, during the summer of 1862, to do my best 
towards settling it, and accordingly consulted Christian 
Almer, who concurred in my belief that the line of glacier 
was continuous from Grindelwald to the valley of the <Aar, 
and agreed with great satisfaction to attempt a passage that 
way with me. As much of the route was likely to be very 
broken glacier, and Almer had no wish to burden me with 
a secon guide, we took the precaution of sleeping at the 
now well-known hole under the Kastenstein; but this is 
wholly unnecessary in future, as the pass proved to be shorter 
than the Strahleck. On the 28th of July we descended about 
5 A.M., into the oft-trodden route to the Strahleck pass, and 
followed it for about an hour, to the place where it begins 
to ascend steeply, almost at right angles to the previous 
direction, towards the point under the Schreckhorn where it 
crosses the ridge. We however continued straight on for some 
distance, intending to make our way, if possible, up the icefall 
directly to the plain of névé that we believed to lie under the 
Finsteraarhorn. Presently, seeing that the ice-fall was very 
much broken up, we determined to keep to the slopes under 
the Strahl-grat, and for that purpose turned up to the left, and 
ascended for about an hour one of several rocky ribs which 
descend at right angles. Up to this point we had been, so 
Almer said, pursuing the route to the old Strahleck—we had 
been, in fact, ascending in a line nearly parallel to the ordinary 


way to the Strahleck, but some distance further from the # 
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Schreckhorn. We now diverged still more to the right, crossed 
a secondary glacier, well covered with snow, again ascended a — 
short distance up a rocky rib, off which we had a very awkward 
scramble on to the snow-slope beyond. We were now about 
on a level with the head of the ice-fall, but distant from it by 
an hour’s diagonal march along the face of the slope, that rose 
pretty steeply on our left. tt was generally firm snow, but 
occasionally a bit of bare glacier gave a little trouble. 

One little place especially may serve to give the unexperienced 
an idea of a small but real difficulty, as compared with sensa- 
tion pictures of the Mur de la Céte and the like, and at the same 
time to illustrate the powers of a first-rate guide. The slope 
we were traversing was cut across by a crevasse, too wide in 
most places to cross, and extending so far that we must have 
made a very long détour to turn it. At one place only was it 
narrow enough for us to get across, and here a low wall of névé, 
ten or twelve feet high, and verging on the perpendicular, rose 
from the brink of the crevasse, slightly bulging out over it. 
Taking my alpenstock, Almer drove it firmly into the wall, 
so as to bridge the crevasse, and, standing on it, proceeded to 
pick out some holes for his fingers and feet in the ice, the 
inclination of which was too great to allow of hewing steps in 
the usual way; I meanwhile planting myself firmly in the 
snow a little way off, ready to sustain a jerk on the rope, 
should Almer slip off his narrow footing. TPartly mounting 
by the holes he had cut, partly pulling himself up by his axe 
head driven into the flatter surface above, Almer contrived to 
scale the wall, and clearing away the loose surface snow, made 
a great hole in the névé beneath, in which he sat down with 
his feet stretched out and firmly fixed, and got a good grasp 
of the rope to help me up. As I evidently could not stand 
on my alpenstock, and also bring it with me, there was nothing 
for it but to make a spring at the foot and hand holes, and 
trust to the rope to support me, if I could not get well into 
them. As I was considerably the heavier of the two, this 
looked awkward, but Almer made light of thirteen stone odd, 
and if we did come down, we could not hurt ourselves much ; 
so over I sprang—one of the foot-holes gave way, and I found 
myself dangling by three fingers in one hole and two in another, 
and by the trusty rope round my waist. 1 soon got my feet 
into sounder holes, and scrambled up to where Almer was 
squatting in a heap of hard snow, looking as calm and comfort- 
able as if he was in a luxurious arm-chair. 

At length we reached the head of the ice-fall, and in a few 


, minutes, after about 4} hours’ actual walking, stood on the 
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nce of snow-covered névé, from which stream in opposite 
irections the Finsteraar and lower Grindelwald glaciers. The 
first part of the descent is very easy, skirting closely the end of 
the Strahl-grat: but after some little distance it is necessary to 
cross the glacier, and then round the lower ice-fall very close 
under the Finsteraarhorn. About this place of crossing the 
crevasses are rather troublesome, but nothing to perplex a good 
uide; and the whole descent on to the familiar part of the 
Waakecas glacier only occupied an hour and twenty minutes. 
For the sake of the pass, it was probably fortunate that my 
original plan of trying it from the Grimsel was frustrated by 
bad weather. The best and easiest way of taking it is certainly 
in the direction in which it was actually crossed, and as the 
Strahleck is generally considered pleasantest in the opposite 
direction the rivalry between the two is not very marked; the 
mountaineer may after all say, 


How happy could I be with either 
Were t’other dear charmer away. 


Of course, however, I feel bound to insist on the superior 
merits of my own particular charmer. The view of the Finster- 
aarhorn over head is finer than the corresponding sight of the 
Schreckhorn ; the distance is decidedly less, for though we had 
to find our way, and from various causes wasted a great deal 
of time, we arrived on the lower level of the Finsteraar glacier 
sooner than, according to the average calculation of time, we 
should have done by the Strahleck; and the route was, to my 
taste at least, far more amusing than the long pull up snow 
slopes, and the awkward descent of the wall, on the other pass. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue sest Form or ALPENsTock For THE High Atps.—There seems 
to be a great variety of opinion amongst Alpine travellers as to the best 
form of alpenstock. Every man is, of course, attached to his own 
theory ; and it is as dangerous to criticise a man’s alpenstock as his 
sonnet. I venture, however, to make a few remarks in a dogmatic 
spirit, with the hope of calling forth, if not criticism, at least flat 
contradiction. In my opinion, then, for walks of the Gemmi and Righi 
order, the best thing is a walking-stick. Where more effort is required, 
the alpenstock, which is properly a two-handed walking-stick, becomes 
useful. In high snow expeditions, the axe may sometimes be called 
for. I must here take the liberty of observing that I do not myself 
ever cut steps when I can get a guide to do it for me, first, because a 
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guide can do it very much better; and secondly, because he is paid 

to do it. Consequently, I only wish for an axe capable of being used 
occasionally, as in a walk to the Jardin, or a stroll over the Aletsch 
glacier, and not one fit for cutting an elaborate staircase up the Eiger- 
joch. There are two main conditions that an alpenstock must fulfil, 
whether combined with an axe or not; 1. It must be strong enough. 

2. It must not be unwieldy. The ordinary alpenstock of the chamois-_. * 
horn tribe generally fails to fulfil the first condition. |The alpenstock 

of the ambitious “ Bergsteiger ” very often fails in the second. Take 
first the alpenstock simple, i. e., without an axe. The substance 
required to give strength will depend on the length. It is impossible 

to lay down rules absolutely for this. My opinion, however, is that 

an alpenstock is amply long enough, if the proprietor thereof, standing 
upright, can place his chin upon the top of it, also standing upright. 
The test of strength is (as usually and rightly given) that when sup- 
ported at both ends, it shall bear its proprietor sitting on its middle. 

Of course, the longer it is, the heavier and more unwieldy it must 
become to bear this weight. I think that the length as given above 
will be found amply sufficient, and an alpenstock determined by these 
conditions will be found thoroughly handy and convenient. The test 

of handiness should be to run violently down a steep place with it as 
hard as you can go—the said place being covered with enough stones 
and obstacles to render steering a matter of Some You will then 

see whether you can change direction rapidly, and pull yourself up 
quickly. The problem is complicated when you come to add an axe. 

1 have seen many friends of mine, first-rate mountainers, who carry 
alpenstocks six feet long, with an axe at the end, heavy and big 
enough for the ‘headsman’ of historical novels. I can only state my 
own opinion, that they have utterly spoilt their alpenstock without 
getting a good axe. Their implement, considered as an alpenstock, is 
hopelessly clumsy, for it requires a great muscular effort to bring it 
from left to right in case of a sudden emergency. As an axe, the 
length of its handle makes it unwieldy and awkward. I should prefer 
carrying a lighter alpenstock, and a handy axe slung round m 
shoulders. I should very much prefer carrying a lighter al 

and allowing my guide to carry an axe. Every Alpine traveller, 
however, will agree that it is useful to have some instrument capable 

of cutting steps on emergencies, as when you find yourself pounded on 

a glacier alone, or your guide breaks or loses his axe. Such an instru- 
ment as I will now describe has this advantage, without sacrificing the 
good qualities of an alpenstock. I have found it perfectly handy in 
both capacities. It has the further great advantage of immensely 
increasing the firmness of your hold on steep ice or snow slopes. A . 
use of it for a season convinced me that it gave great additional security | 
in difficult places. I will only add that it was given to me by Mr. 

R. Liveing, who has also used a similar one with equally good 

results. My alpenstock, then, is of the following dimensions, and, I | 
may add, is as nearly perfect as the frailty of human nature will allow. | 
It is four feet six inches long, without the spike. It is about four 
inches in circumference through most of its length. At the head it is 
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squared to fit the axe-head, and rather thicker than below. The axe- 
head is six inches long (rather too long, if anything), one and a-half 
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inches broad in the broadest part, and pointed at the end. It is flattened 
horizontally, not vertically, and extends only on one side of the stock. 
By a simple arrangement it can be made perfectly firm with a piece of 
iron between it and the wood, secured by a screw; or by taking out 
the screw the axe-head can be removed when not required. The 
whole thing resembles the common Oberland pick, but is long and 
light enough to be used perfectly as an alpenstock, the axe-head being 
diminished so as to be still very useful as a kind of extra claw, and to 
cut steps on occasion, but not being heavy enough to use as a regular 
ice-axe. Mr. Ball suggests a form of alpenstock with a flattened 
spike. My objections to this are, first, that the spike is more likely to 
hitch between rocks, &c., especially during rapid motion, and secoridly, 
that it does not fulfil the object of improving the hold on slopes of ice 
or snow. Lestiz STEPHEN. 
Tue Piz Roseac.—TZo the Editor of the Alpine Journal.—Sir,— 
Some of your readers may be interested to read a few notes of the 
ascent of this new mountain; aud I should myself like to furnish ad- 
ditional testimony to the merits of Jenni and Fliiri, whose conduct 
has been the subject of letters in your two last numbers. On the 
31st of August last, I left the Misauna Chalets, at the foot of the Rosegg 
glacier, at 4 a.m., in company with P. Jenni and A. Fliiri, to make an 
attempt upon the Piz Rosegg. Having reconnoitred the mountain a day or 
two previously, I came to the conclusion that the ascent might more easily 
be made from the foot of the rocks on the SW. side, former attempts 
having, I believe, been made from the Tschierva glacier on the N. side. 
So, keeping the Aiguialoup, or commencement of the spur dividing 
the Rosegg and Tschierva glaciers, on our left, we followed the former 
glacier for about 34 hours, till we arrived at the foot of the rocks 
descending from the sides of the P. Rosegg, at a point nearly opposite the 
peak of La Sella. Here ourreal work commenced, thesummit of the Rosegg 
not being visible till we reached the aréte on the crest of the spur which 
runs down from the mountain at 12 o'clock. From that point our 
route was plain, for to our right rose the peak, some 1,500 feet above 
us, comparatively easy of access. We reached it at 1.30 p.m., having 
left the glacier at about 8 a..; and, descending by the same route, 
arrived at the Chalets de Misauna at 7.45 p.m. The difficulties of the 
ascent lie entirely in climbing the rocks, from the glacier to the aréte ; 
thence to the summit the route, though steep, is plain sailing. I should 
think that the finest weather is necessary for success: the step-cutting 
is almost perfectly continuous from the Rosegg glacier to the summit of 
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the Piz, and the rocks themselves, thinly coated with ice, form no ordi- 
nary difficulties. We were at one time in some danger from show 
of pieces of rock, which crossed our path several times, but, luckily 
for us, a few feet to our right or left.. In my opinion, the ascent from 
the glacier of the Rosegg is certainly easier than that from the Tschierva, 
though Ihave not actually tried the latter. Being tied together for 
some 10 hours, I had ample opportunity of confirming the previous 
good opinion I had formed of my two guides, whether as jirst-rate 
ice-men, or as cheerful and unassuming companions. The payment 
for their services they left entirely to me, the tariff (250 francs) being 
preposterous, but framed by Colani, I believe, though all the guides 
have made themselves parties to the arrangement by signing their 
names thereto.—Yours truly, F. T. Brecnam. 
Aurine Byrwars. V.— Andeer on the Splugen to Vico Soprano, 
Val Bregaglia.— The following short account of an Alpine Byway 
may be interesting to those travellers who prefer byways to high 
ways, and who, on their way to the Val Bregaglia or the Bernina, 
wish to avoid the somewhat uninteresting portions of the Splugen, 
without missing the Via Mala. In 1861, on June 21, we left Andeer 
in the morning, and, after crossing the first bridge on the ascent of the 
Splugen, turned to the left into the Val Aversa, which runs about east 
from the main road. The scenery of the Val Aversa is not grand, but 
is nevertheless most charming, rock, wood, and water being combined 
in the most picturesque manner. Passing the villages of Ausser and 
Inner Ferrara, we reached, in six hours, Cresta, the chief place in the 
valley. The distance can easily be done in five hours, but as the day 
was one of the hottest we ever experienced in Switzerland, we stopped 
frequently. Besides which, the picturesqueness of this kind of scenery 
is very alluring to those not pressed for time. The situation of Cresta 
is not striking. It stands on high table-land, consisting of some of the 
finest pastures we ever met with. There is a soi-disant inn, the last 
house but one in the village, where bread, wine, cheese, butter, and 
milk can be obtained, but no fresh meat; the beds did not look inviting ; 
but the Protestant pastor, who lives next door, was good enough to ask 
us to occupy a room in his house—a decided improvement. Next 
morning we started early, and proceeded up the valley till we came 
near the ‘ Podestats Haus,’ when we turned to the right, and in two 
hours from Cresta reached the Bregalga Alp; two hours more (the last 
in snow) brought us to the top of the pass.) We had a splendid view. 
The Monte di Zocca, the Cime del Largo and di Rosso, and the Disgrazia 
were opposite to us, and the Val Bregaglia at our feet. There is not much 
snow on the south side of the pass, and Soglio may be reached in two 
hours and a half, and Vico Soprano in another long hour. It is ible 
to descend direct to Vico Soprano, but it is not advisable; the path 
may be easily lost, and one may get entangled in the intricacies of a 
large wood, from which it will take some time to escape. In this, as in 
many other cases, ‘the longest way round is the shortest way home.’ 
A good walker will easily go from Andeer to Vico Soprano in a day by 
this route. The Val Aversa, from Andeer to Stalla on the Septimer 
pass, is described in Murray. PF. Waker. 
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A Rouen Survey or THE Cuarn or Mont Brane. By 
A. Apams-REILLY. Read before the Alpine Club, May 3, 
1864, 


T is strange that the chain of Mont Blane should be the 
most visited, and at the same time the worst mapped, por- 
tion of the Alps. No district has been more worried by all 
sorts and conditions of men, from De Saussure to Albert Smith, 
actuated by all sorts and conditions of motives, from gaining 
health to gathering infusoria. But though this had been goin 
on for years, when the other mountain chains of Switzerlan 
were yet almost unvisited by tourists, yet the maps of this dis- 
trict have, up to the present time, stood pre-eminently forth as 
untrustworthy, and contradicted each other on most points in a 
direct, not to say vituperative, manner. Before the publication 
of Sheet XXII. of the Carte Fédérale, the only portion which 
could be said to be correctly laid down was the Mer de Glace 
and its tributaries ; but Principal Forbes’s excellent map of these 
glaciers only made ‘ the consummation’ of the rest ‘more de- 
voutly to be wished ;’ and when the Mont Blanc sheet of the 
Federal map was announced, I looked for it with great interest, 
for it was reported that General Dufour had in this instance 
worked beyond his boundary line, and at least established the 
position of some of the principal points in the chain with 
reference to his own survey. 

This, however, he did not do. When the map was prepared 
for engraving, he sketched in some outlines from the unpub- 
lished sheet of the Sardinian Ordnance Survey, in order to take 
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off the bald effect produced by suddenly running elaborate 

engraving into blank paper; but he made no attempt to reco 

cile his peaks with theirs, and the result was, one of the m 

incomprehensible pieces of mountain topography that ever 

puzzled the human race in general and the Alpine Club in 

aa The last state of that map was worse than the 
rst. 

I had signally failed in all attempts to reconcile the existing 
maps with one another, and I had failed not less signally in 
attempting to reconcile the Glacier d’Argentiére, as laid down 
by the Sardinian engineers, with the same glacier as laid down 
by the hand of nature. I need not trace the steps by which I 
arrived at the conclusion that some extraordinary blunder must 
have been committed, which nothing but an exploration of the 
localities could clear up; I therefore resolved to devote a part 
of last summer to the examination of the regions lying between 
the Mer de Glace and the Swiss boundary line, to hunt down 
the Pointe des Plines, to see whether the enormous length given 
to the Glacier du Tour was fact or fiction, and to discover 
whether the Grande Aiguille de Triolet, the point of junction 
of four great mountain ridges, had not some better representa- 
tive than the disreputable little peak shaped like a cocked-hat, 
which appears from the Jardin to occupy its place. 

I was also anxious to examine the glaciers on the western and 
southern sides of the chain, and isis such shots at the topo- 
graphy of those regions as circumstances would permit. But 
as to how I was to clear up these doubtful points, my ideas 
were of the vaguest description; and that they ever assumed 
a definite and practical form, is entirely owing to the kindness 
of Principal Forbes, who interested himself in my plans, and 
whose advice and assistance were at my disposal throughout the 
whole period of my operations. He inted out to me that no 
trustworthy results could be obtained without determining the 
real position of the doubtful peaks, by means of the theodolite, 
and drew up for me a system of triangulation which would 
connect his survey of the Mer de Glace with the Carte Fédé- 
rale, and fix the intermediate points with some certainty. As 
this plan was based on the assumed correctness of the Sardinian 
map, I was unable to carry it out in its integrity, but from time 
to time he supplied me with further advice, to which the success 
I met with is entirely owing. 

I was furnished with a theodolite by Troughton and Symms, 
the telescope of which was of greater power than those 
generally employed, and furnished with a non-inverting eye- 
piece, an arrangement which I found most useful, in fact almost 
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indispensable when it was necessary to distinguish signals at long 
distances, and on broken ground. I was also provided with 
a boiling water apparatus by Casella, which gave excellent 
results, though it was rather addicted to toppling over at 
critical moments and upsetting the boiling water over my 
fingers, a proceeding occasionally productive of violent lan- 
guage. IT also carried an aneroid barometer by Spencer and 
Browning, which, though more peaceful in its behaviour, was 
much less. satisfactory in its results: for the errors to which 
aneroids are generally liable have not I fear been got rid of by 
the employment of gold for the vacuum chamber, and there 
was always a constant, or rather inconstant error, which vitiated 
all readings from it. As far as my experience goes, the boiling 
water apparatus is by far the most portable and satisfactory in- 
strument for determining heights, and the unpleasant qualities 
I have mentioned may easily be got rid of by a slight modification 
of its construction. 

On June 29 I arrived at Chamouni, where I was met by my 
old guide Albrecht of Visp, and having cast about for a strong 
man to bear the theodolite, I found him in the person of Henri 
Charlet. I had the theodolite packed on a thing suggestive of 
a very young five-barred gate with a bracket at the bottom, 
ordered some long poles for marking the position of my sta- 
tions, and prepared for action. 

At first the weather was decidedly unpropitious, but, after 
two days which I spent in searching for Principal Forbes’s sta- 
tions on the Trélaporte and Brévent, it took a favourable turn, 
and I set up my first station on a little peak known as the 
Aiguille des Grands Montets, which rises above the Glacier de 
Nant Blane, and is visible from Chamouni just above the 
Aiguille Bochard. It can be reached either from the Mer de 
Glace, by ascending the Glacier de Nant Blanc, or from the 
Argentiére Glacier; or again by the Glacier des Ognons, the 
route we selected on this occasion—not indeed wisely, as we 
found the bergschrund on that side rather difficult to cross. I 
have often wondered that this point is so seldom visited: I know 
of no view like it in the whole valley, for while towards the 
south-west the Chamouni Aiguilles are seen massed together 
into a clustering pyramid, above which rises the great white 
dome of Mont Blanc: towards the east the view is more novel 
and striking still, for from this point only can be seen from top 
to bottom the magnificent Aiguilles beyond the Glacier d’Ar- 
gentiére. The summit of the Aiguille Verte appears scarcely 
an hour’s climb distant, and the double-headed Dru, though 
not so graceful in form as it is when seen from the valley, rises 
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ciose at hand like a ruined tower above the séracs of the Gla- 
cier de Nant Blanc. 

I spent many hours on this point, and before leaving it, set 
up a great homme de pierre, surmounted by a ‘ signal’ of im- 
posing rage the first of a series which might have been 
observed by the casual tourist until their destruction by perils 
of tempest some weeks afterwards. They resembled railway 
signal-posts in the act of announcing the line blocked, and were 
elegantly painted red and white by Albrecht, whose taste in 
decorative art was rather gorgeous than otherwise. 

My original plan had been to observe the angles of a triangle 
between the Pointe des Plines, Aiguille de Triolet, and some 
point on the Aiguilles Rouges, from which both could be seen: 
but as I observed that the Aiguilles Rouges did not lie suffi- 
ciently opposite the Glacier du Tour to afford any probable 
view in that direction, I fixed upon a small hill which separates 
the Col de Balme and Téte Noire passes, called in the Federal 
map ‘ L’Aiguillette,’ but known in the valley as ‘ Les Possettes,’ 
for my next station. This I visited next day, but though it 
commanded an excellent view of the Tour Glacier, it was not 
high enough to show more than the summits of the peaks which 
bound the upper end of its basin; but I could still see enough 
to confirm an idea I had long held that it extended no further 
than the Aiguille d’Argentiére. I had also an excellent view 
of the peaks west of the Argentiére Glacier, but was still unable 
to recognise the Grande Aiguille de Triolet, and judging that 
all attempts to discover it from this side would be only lost time, 
I resolved to attack it personally by ascending the snow col 
which lies at the eastern angle of the Glacier de Taléfre. 

Mr. Hodgkinson and Mr. Birkbeck, who had just been driven 
back from the Mur de la Céte by disastrous weather, agreed to 
share in the attempt, and we arranged to meet on the following 
Tuesday at the Jardin, where we intended to sleep, as I was 
anxious to spend some hours on the summit should we succeed 
in reaching it. My brother-in-law, who had come to Switzer- 
land with me, now started for a campaign in the Oberland, and 
as Albrecht accompanied him, I promoted Charlet to the brevet 
rank of guide, and sought again for a victim on whose shoulders 
the theodolite might descend. 

Now the theodolite was not popular at Chamouni—in fact I 
have heard it alluded to in native circles under the short but 
expressive name of ‘Le Diable. It was not its weight to 
which objection was taken, but the legs conveyed the idea that 
the bearer had chosen a baton of an absurd and dropsical kind, 
and his supposed taste in this respect (a tender point with a 
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mountaineer) was made the subject of native chaff of a galling 
nature ; and when it is considered that, in addition to this, the 
unfortunate individual had to carry a pole about eight feet long, 
and two boards folio size, the component parts of a ‘signal,’ 
pointed at by the finger of scorn, and lacerated about the small 
of the back, his condition could not be looked on as an enviable 
one. At length I found a victim, whose name was Tournier, 
and whose most remarkable attribute was a beard, which would 
have been bright red if it hadn’t been bright yellow, and having 
laid upon him his melancholy burden, I went up to the Mont- 
anvert on the afternoon of Monday, intending to sleep there, 
and visit Principal Forbes’s old station at the Trélaporte on my 
way to the Jardin. 

It was on this occasion that I succeeded in laying hold of a 
mysterious person of whom I had before heard, and though the 
rumours concerning him were very vague, they had excited in 
my mind a great desire to come in contact with him. He was 
known as § M. le Capitaine,’ and was believed to spend his days 
in doing some work of darkness on the neighbouring Aiguilles, 
in company with a native, and certain instruments of an in- 
comprehensible nature. He had been met in unexpected places 
by men going to the Jardin; he had been seen at great heights 
on the Charmoz by parties crossing the Mer de Glace, and 
pointed out to ladies as a remarkably fine specimen of the 
chamois, but as to who he was, or the nature of his occupation, 
I could obtain no information. On the present occasion, I 
discovered recent traces of his presence, in the fact of his having 
carried off Mr. Forbes’s large map which generally hangs in the 
salon of the Montanvert inn; and on making further enquiries, 
I learned that he was expected to sleep at the Montanvert that 
night. I accordingly awaited his arrival with great curiosity, 
and soon after dusk he was seen coming down from the 
Charmoz, followed by his attendant spirit. 

It does not take long to establish a considerable intimacy 
between the only two occupants of a mountain inn; but in this 
case we met on common ground, as it appeared that we were 
both working for the same end. I found him to be M. Mieulet, 
a captain of the French Etat Major, and then employed in 
surveying for the great Ordnance map of Savoy, now in the 
course of preparation by the French government. I now heard 
for the first time of this survey, and made anxious enquiries as 
to the scale and probable accuracy of the map; but what I 
learned from him suggested some fears that it might not turn 
out as perfect as I had hoped. As far as regarded himself, and 
his immediate district, I had nothing to fear, The Etat Major 
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naturally attached comparatively little importance to anything 
above the snow line, and the district assigned to each engineer 
was very large. Indeed in M. Mieulet’s case it extended from 
Mont Blane to the Argentiére, and from the Grandes Jorasses 
to the Brévent, comprising an area of 100 square miles; and 
the small sum allowed him for the payment of guides and 
porters would sound ridiculous in the ear of an Alpine tourist. 

I devoted myself to the expansion of his mind in an Alpine 
sense, and —— plans of ‘grandes courses, which were 
not at all according to the Cocker prevailing at the Etat Major: 
he had before shown strong symptoms of the Alpine fever, and 
it was not long before he became a very bad case—so much so, 
that when I mentioned our expedition in search of the Trivlet, 
he eagerly agreed to accompany us; for this peak had puzzled 
him just as much as it had me, and moreover formed an im- 
portant point in his boundary line. 

The next day was spent by him on the Couvercle, and by 
me on the Trélaporte, and in the evening we formed a large 
party on the Jardin. After a brew of portable soup, about 
which, being the cook, I am privileged to remark that anything 
more detestable I never tasted, we turned into a variety of 
dens and caves in the rock, in which nature had been partially 
assisted by art, under the auspices of M. Bisson, who had 
segs some nights there. We got under weigh at an early 

our next morning, and leaving the Jardin at its eastern side, 
set off in the direction of the col. Skirting the rocks of Les 
Courtes, which here shoot up into the most fantastic shapes, 
we passed over the hard, crisp névé to the lowest séracs, cluster 
after cluster of which we passed without difficulty. Our up- 
ward progress was, however, soon stopped by a great berg- 
schrund, or rather precipice of ice, which extended from side to 
side of the glacier, and appeared quite unscaleable. We were 
therefore obliged to turn to the right, and mounting a rather 
steep slope of snow, we reached the narrow aréte which bounds 
the séracs on their southern side. 

Between this aréte and another, which lay still further to the 
south, there extended a concave slope or curtain of snow, of 
excessive steepness, a perfect playground for avalanches, which 
had scarred and seamed it in every direction. The snow on 
this lay at a measured angle of 55° and in some places 60° 
(the steepest snow Ihave ever crossed); and as for some distance 
we were obliged to leave the aréte and zigzag up it, our pro- 
gress was extremely slow, and it was a quarter to eight before 
we reached the plateau of the col. 

I had fallen some distance behind, and when I came up I 
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found the whole party halted under the shadow of an immense 
sérac, engaged in discussing a startling opinion pronounced by 
Victor Tairraz, that if we went any farther we should in all 
probability be unable to return, as the slopes of snow by which 
we had mounted would be in a most uncomfortable state a 
very short time after the rays of the sun had rested upon them. 
The fact was most disagreeable, but it was equally undeniable. 
The snow which had fallen two days before rested on very 
steep ice, and it was not without one or two unpleasant slips 
that we had surmounted it: so that it was pretty clear that a 
short exposure to the sun, which was now pouring down on it 
with unclouded brilliancy, would destroy all its tenacity and 
land us on the Taléfre in an interesting compound avalanche of 
snow and human nature. Many of the guides wished to return 
at once, but M. Mieulet and I were determined to see where- 
abouts we were relatively to the Argentiére glacier ; so all the 
knapsacks and instruments were cast off, and we set off across 
the plateau towards the foot of nameless peak A, edging away 
towards the spot which ought to overlook the Argentiére 
glacier. As we crossed the plateau, it struck me that peak A 
looked much broader and somewhat higher than before, and a 
second glance showed me that these additions to its stature were 
not its own, but belonged to something immense which lay 
immediately behind it, and had been up to this point invisible. 
A few steps more, and a little peak of rock disengaged itself 
entirely from the little cocked hat which had hidden it from 
our view, and stood boldly forth, joined to the plateau on which 
we were by a snowy aréte, sending one serrated ridge down 
towards the Val Ferrex, and meeting the Mont Dolent with 
another, resembling the Dru in shape but exceeding it a 
hundred-fold in size, the Grande Aiguille de Triolet. I 
recognised it at a glance, for I had so often sketched the 
western peaks of the Argentiére, that I was perfectly familiar 
with their forms, and I knew the exact spot on which we 
stood, 

The plateau of snow starts from the summit of the glacier by 
which we had ascended, and may be in extent about a quarter of 
a mile; and after stretching up to the foot of peak A, it divides 
into two branches, one of which overlooks the Glacier d’ Argentiére 
and the other the Glacier de Triolet, in the Val Ferrex. I had 
been particularly requested by old Auguste Simond to examine 
these cols from the top, and I fully endorsed his opinion that 
the possibility of descending them was very doubtful; but I 
differed from him in considering the Argentiére one as the best, 


or rather least bad, of the two. I do not, however, pronounce 
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either of them impracticable, and that towards the Val Ferrex 
might be a useful pass from Chamouni to the Grand St. Bernard; 
that to the Argentitre glacier would be of course useless for all 
practical purposes. 

The whole opposite side of the Argentiére glacier lay before 
me. I saw the Chardonnet, Aiguille d’Argentiére, and Tour 
Noire, and I soon found the plan I had been adopting might as 
well be given up, as neither the Pointe des Plines, nor anythin 
beyond the Glacier d’Argentiére, was visible. Whilst taking ail 
this in, and doing a rapid act of sketching which I have never 
been able to decipher, M. Mieulet was hunting wildly for his 
boundary line: but we soon traced it to his entire satisfaction 
from Mont Dolent to the point on which we were. We then 
crossed over to the side overlooking the Val Ferrex, and traced 
it on to what we supposed to be the Aiguille de Léchaud. 

The view on this side was most lovely; steep slopes of rock 
and ice descended from our feet to the Glacier de Triolet, which 
disappeared in a mass of broken séracs between two rocky 
peaks in the direction of the Val Ferrex, the bottom of which we 
could not see, and beyond it the whole mass of the Italian Alps 
lay cloudless in the morning sun. But we had little time to 
admire all this, for the sun’s rays were pouring down on the 
steep slopes we had to descend, and the rest of the party were 
already some way down: so we started off, and plunged down 
to the large sérac where we had left our impedimenta. 

The signal post I had brought up being now useless, was 
stuck in the snow, and we began to descend. We were only 
just in time, for the snow had got very soft, and we had often 
great difficulty in preventing the whole party from starting off 
at score. Once off the aréte, there was no further difficulty, 
and we reached the Jardin at 11 a.m. 

I had now found the Aiguille de Triolet, and the next thing 
to do was to find the Pointe des Plines; and looking about for 
some point which commanded a good view of the upper part of 
the Tour glacier, I fixed upon the ridge which extends in a 
northerly direction from the Chardonnet to the village of Argen- 
tiére, and spent some days in making four stations upon it, 
which might serve as a base line for my survey of the glacier. 

From the third of these, I had a superb view of its higher 
néyé, and its southern boundary appeared to run nearly east 
and west from a small snowy bosse marked © in Princi 
Forbes’s sketch from the Aiguille de Gliére, and which I shall 
therefore call ‘Peak C.’ This appeared to lie at the south-east 
angle of the glacier, and from it the ridge ran westward, until 
it disappeared behind the Chardonnet. Did it join it? I began 
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to suspect that it did; but at all events, one thing was perfectly 
evident, that it did not stop short in the centre of the Tour 
Glacier—and then curve off again, giving to the glacier something 
the shape of a wasp. As a point from which this question was 
likely to be decided, I pitched upon Peak C, and as Mr. Hodg- 
kinson and Mr. Birkbeck were going to cross the Col du Tour, 
I resolved to accompany them so far, and if possible, ascend the 
peak in question. We met accordingly at Argentié¢re on 
Tuesday, July 14, and starting at half-past three, reached 
the summit of the col at 8.45. As the first two hours of 
the ascent are passed in a sort of gully between the moraine 
and the rocks, and the rest of the time in threading a series 
of natural valleys in the glacier, the view was not extensive, 
and I arrived at the col without having gathered any in- 
formation. From the actual col I could see little, as it is 
niched in between two rocky masses which cut off all view 
towards the west. To the south and east, however, lay the 
snow-fields which feed the glaciers of Orny and Trient, and 
right opposite was the Col Fenétre de Saléna, lying just 
between the Grande Fourche and the foot of Peak C, which 
appeared to command a good view of the glacier basin of the 
Saléna. I resolved, therefore, to fix a station on its summit; 
and accordingly, when the rest of the party had started on their 
way down to Orsiéres, I descended upon the névé of the Glacier 
d’Orny, recrossed the ridge a little further to the south, and, 
after a good deal of scrambling, we got upon the top of Peak C 
at about ten o’clock. 

The questions which had puzzled me so long were now soon 
answered, for I was just at the south-eastern angle of the Tour 
glacier; the ridge which bounded its head was easily traceable ; 
and I could see at once that, after cutting off the head of the 
Tour glacier from the upper part of the Saléna, it joined the 
eastern peaks of the Argentiére, not at the Tour Noire, as the 
maps declared —not at the Aiguille d’Argentiére, as I had sus- 
pected—but at the Chardonnet, a fact which placed the head of 
the Tour glacier just two miles and a quarter to the north of 
the position assigned to it on the map, and diminished the length 
of the glacier by as nearly as possible one-half! 

I shall not dwell on the details of the view, which was very 
beautiful, commanding as it did the basins of four great glaciers 
—-the Tour, Trient, Orny, and Saléna—with the more distant 
Vélan, and mountains of the Val de Bagnes. I spent the 
remainder of the day on the summit, al towards evening, 
passing across the head of the Glacier du Tour, and close under 
the rocks of the Chardonnet, we reached the moraine on the 
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north-western side, where we bivouacked; and after again visit- 
ing next day my stations on the ridge of the Chardonnet, I 
returned to Chamouni. 

Although I had not yet explored the upper basin of the 
Saléna, or discovered the back of the Tour Noire, I had accu- 
mulated sufficient data for giving to the Glacier du Tour a form 
and extent widely different from that given in the Carte Fédé- 
rale. On July 16 I submitted these to an international congress, 
at which France was represented by M. Mieulet, Switzerland 
by M. Loppé the artist, England by myself; and as the chain 
of Mont Blanc, the map of which we were about, in diplomatic 
language, to ‘reconstruct,’ was considered an interested party, 
it was allowed to send deputies in the form of two bottles of 
champagne. The conclusions we came to were, that the rock 
represented on the map, at the spot where the Swiss boundary 
line appears to form an acute angle right in the centre of the 
Glacier du Tour, was in reality an aréte of the Chardonnet, 
and that from this point to the Mont Dolent the boundary line 
followed the eastern peaks of the Argentiére glacier. This 
being the case, 'the Pointe des Plines could be nothing else 
than the back of the Aiguille d Argentiére, though they appear 
on the Sardinian map with a space of rather more than a mile 
and a half between them, and a difference in height of 205 
metres, or 672 English feet ! 

M. Mieulet afterwards examined the materials given to him 
by the Etat Major, to see whether they threw any light upon 
the matter, and the result was most curious. Among the list 
of well ascertained points given him as ‘ points de départ,’ there 
was one supplied by the Swiss engineers called ‘ La Pointe des 
Plines,’ with its latitude and longitude, and other means by 
which its position could be laid down. There was another, 
which had been determined by the French Etat Major in their 
preliminary survey, called ‘ L’Aiguille d’Argentiére,’ the posi- 
tion of which was indicated in a similar manner. But on laying 
them down on paper, he found that they were separated by a 
space representing only 500 feet, while their heights, as given, 
varied by only eleven metres, or thirty-three English feet, in a 
height of nearly 13,000 feet. The identity of these peaks may 
therefore be considered as established. 

Before leaving this end of the chain, I may speak of two 
expeditions, which, though made some time afterwards, are best 
taken in connection with what I had before done. They are 
an exploration of the upper part of the Saléna, by which I 
determined the position of the Tour Noire relatively to it, and 
the passage of the col between the Chardonnet and Aiguille 
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d’Argentiére, which forms a most useful pass between Chamouni 
and Orsiéres. 

After carrying a chain of triangles round Mont Blanc, I 
found myself at Orsiéres on July 26; and as, according to all 
accounts, the lower ice-fall of the Saléna was in a most dis- 
reputable state, and I was likely to lose much valuable time 
among its difficulties, I thought it better to ascend to the 
Glacier d’Orny by the route usually taken in crossing the Col du 
Tour from that side, and pass thence to the Saléna by the Col 
Fenétre. Adopting this plan, I next day reached the Saléna 
glacier without difficulty, and spent some hours in making 
observations from a place on the level of the glacier, a few 
hundred yards from its head. Having finished my work at 
this spot, I went further down the glacier, and scrambled up, 
theodolite and all, to the top of a spur which descends from 
the Grande Fourche, and from which a more extended view 
was likely to be obtained. I had been anxious to report 
on the appearance of three cols which led to the Saléna; 
one from the Laneuvaz glacier, and the other two from the 
Argentiére; but of these we only thought that one—that 
between the Aiguille d’Argentiére and the Chardonnet— 
was likely to be available. As for the col between the 
Aiguille d’Argentiére and Tour Noire, we at once pronounced 
it impassable, the whole space between these peaks being 
filled by a great curtain or wall of ice, with scarcely any rock, 
which appeared to be from 1,500 to 2,000 feet high, and to 
lie at an angle uncommonly like 50°. It was seamed with 
the tracks of avalanches, and was, I think, without exception 
the most impracticable looking wall I ever saw. In fact I was 
so impressed with this idea, that when I found, next day, a 
statement in the ‘Livre des Voyageurs’ at Martigny that 
Messrs. George and Macdonald had succeeded in passing from 
the Argentiére to the Saléna, I never once thought that they 
could have done so to the south of the Aiguille d’Argentiére, 
but concluded that they had crossed the ridge at the only 
point at which it appeared possible to do so. 

When I afterwards discovered that I had been mistaken, and 
that the pass between the Chardonnet and Aiguille d’Ar- 
gentiére had not been made, I resolved to take it en route for 
the Oberland; and accordingly Mr. Brandram and I slept at 
the upper chalets of Les Ognons on the 23rd of August. We 
started next morning at a quarter past five, and crossing the 
Glacier d’Argentiére to the foot of the Chardonnet, mounted 
for some time the vast slopes of moraine which lie between its 
rocks and the glacier. When these came to an end we took to 
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the ice, as the rocks on both sides were unavailable, being very 
smooth, and dipping straight down under the glacier, but the 
séracs were not generally very bad, though Jean Carrier, 
Brandram’s guide, insisted on distinguishing one place by the 
name of the ‘ Pont du Diable.’ After an hour’s halt for the 
conversion of poulets into human nature, we passed over vast 
beds of avalanche snow, which had come down from the arétes 
of the Chardonnet, and still fell at intervals, and, crossing the 
bergschrund by a good bridge, reached the summit of the col 
at noon. 

The day was most lovely, and we spent a long time basking 
in the sun, and putting off as long as possible the disagreeable 
operation of finding a way down the other side, which dropped 
sheer down at an undeniably steep angle for some five or six 
hundred feet, at the bottom of which, according to all natural 
laws, there must be a bergschrund. At last we shook off our 
laziness, and finding the snow much better than we expected, 
we screwed down between the ice and rock on the Chardonnet 
side, and having floundered neck and crop over the bergschrund, ~ 
set off across the sloping névé in the direction of the valley. 

Even if I had not been warned by Mr. George’s misfortunes, 
I should not have tried to descend by the lower icefall of the 
Saléna, for I had chosen a route which, though it involved the 
passage of another col, would still be an immense saving of 
time. In pursuance of this plan, we held on a straight course 
as far as the arm of the glacier leading up to the Col Fenétre, 
and then, turning sharply to the left, crossed the col, and reached 
Orsiéres by the usual Col du Tour route at half-past eight— 
much later than we should have done had we not lingered long 
on the sloping névé of the Glacier d’Orny to gaze at one of 
the most lovely sights I have ever seen—sunset on the Combin 
and Vélan, and the great mountain chain of the Val de Bagnes. 
We had made frequent halts during the day, and walked very 
leisurely throughout, so that the twelve hours we occupied in 
actual walking could be easily reduced; and in any case it is 
perfectly easy to reach Orsiéres in time to go on either to Mar- 
tigny or St. Pierte, a thing very difficult to do by the Col 
d’Argentiére, and I should say very difficult indeed by the Col 
de la Tour Noire. 

Starting from the Brévent and Flegére, I established a chain 
of twenty stations, which stretched on by the Col de Voza, 
Mont Joli, Mont Rosaletta, the Col du Bonhomme, Col des 
Fours, and Col de la Seigne, the Cramont and Mont Saxe, until 
they reached the Swiss boundary at the Col Ferrex. Their 
relative positions I established as well as I could, though as 
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the ground was new to me, and my time so limited that I was 
unable to visit any station a second time, I was obliged to take 
what observations I could get and be thankful. he hair of 
an engineer would rise up on his head at the unprofessional 
way in which, in some certain cases, my results were arrived at. 
But these results, however obtained, cannot be very far from 
the truth. My cordon of stations extended over a distance of 
about fifty miles, and after turning so many corners, I was very 
much afraid that my Col Ferrex would find itself at some 
enormous distance from where it ought to be. But this was 
not the case. It fell within 200 yards of the position assigned 
to it by General Dufour, a quantity exceedingly small when 
the rough nature of the work is considered. 

But I had a better test than this. M. Mieulet had kindl 
supplied me with the position of a number of points, which 
had been carefully determined by the Etat Major as ‘ points de 
départ’ for their operations ;—points so scattered over the 
whole chain that any considerable error of mine could hardly 
escape detection. But in all these cases I found that the posi- 
tions I had assigned to the peaks in question were almost iden- 
tical with those given by the French engineers. 

I was agreeably surprised by this discovery, though I had 
not cared so much that the map should be correct, or agree 
with others, as that it should be entirely original, and indepen- 
dent of them. It was not a correct map I wanted, but a fresh 
element of comparison, I accordingly started from the base 
line on the road between Les Tines and Les Praz, which had 
been carefully measured by Principal Forbes in 1842, for his 
survey of the Mer de Glace ;* and laying this down on paper 
on a scale of z¢,h00, 0r 1°584 inch to a mile (a scale I had se- 
lected as sufficiently large for the protraction of small angles, 
and at the same time a convenient and manageable size, while, 
as it was the scale on which the MSS. of the French Survey 
were ‘ dessiné, it would allow of direct comparison between the 
two) I fixed the position of the Brévent and Flegére by means of 
observations taken by Principal Forbes with which he kindly 
supplied me. The line joining these two points form the base- 
line of my survey, and though not actually measured by the 
chain, its estimated length of 15,950 English feet appears by 
its results to be sufficiently accurate. 

All the points I have determined, about 200 in number, lie 
where my observations placed them, and I have not changed 
the position of one of them in deference to any map, however 
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much I might differ from it. I was careful to do this, for I 
thought that a series of original observations would be far more 
useful—useful in its very errors—than any compilation of 
existing ones, for in dealing with these it is impossible to 
say whether any change one makes increases or diminishes the 
error. The details also are my own, with the exception of the 
rivers and villages, which I have taken from the Carte Fédé- 
rale, and the valley of Chamouni, for which I am indebted to 
Principal Forbes’s map. M. Mieulet also kindly supplied me 
with the details of the Mont Blane du Tacul, and Monts Mau- 
dits ; with these exceptions I have not indicated the smallest 
feature for which I had not the authority of a photograph, or 
of a series of rough sketches which I had taken from nearly all 
my stations, and on which my theodolite observations were 
noted ; a practice I had adopted in order that should my ma 
turn out a failure, my work would not be thrown away, as 
should still possess materials for making very correct drawings 
of the different sides of the chain. This departure from the 
system usually employed, I found to be of inestimable value, 
and had it been more generally pursued, nearly all the mistakes 
with which mountain maps abound, would have been avoided. 

An engineer, for instance, points his theodolite at a rather 
blunt-looking rocky peak, and asks his guide its name. Guide, 
being a native of the valley, with small appreciation of scenery, 
and an utter disregard of all rocks which don’t afford pasture 
for his goats, doesn’t know; but, as he fears that a betrayal of 
his ignorance will damage him in the eyes of his employer, he 
says, ‘ On l’appelle ici, l’aiguille de’ so-and-so. And this may 
be the name by which it 7s known in that valley, or simply a 
coinage of his own brain; but at all events, down it goes in the 
notebook, with an observation tacked on to it. In the mean- 
time the engineer of the next district sees a sharp-looking 
snow-peak, and makes a similar enquiry. Guide, being a native 
of this valley, goes through the same process, and at best, gives 
it the name by which it is known there, a name, in all pro- 
bability, totally different from that given in valley number one, 
and down that goes. 

It is in this way that the Pointe des Plines and Aiguille 
d’Argentiére, the Aiguille de Trélatéte and Aiguille de l’Allée 
Blanche, have assumed separate existences, when they are in 
reality one and the same ; but if the engineer had taken an out- 
line of the peaks in sight, and distinguished them only by a letter, 
or figure, he would have been able, when laying down his ma 
with these before him, to move from the northern side of pea 
A or B to the western, and so to the southern, seeing rock 
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gradually change to snow, and a Fle a: precipice to a 
sloping glacier, and group together the observations referring 
to the same peak, however different its name and appearance 
might have been at the points from which they were taken. 

My impressions as to the value of this plan were fully endorsed 
by Colonel Borson of the French Etat Major, who came down 
to Chamouni about the middle of August, to inspect the labours 
of M. Mieulet, and his colleague on the Valorsine side. I 
had an interview with him after his return from his tour of 
inspection, and found him a most agreeable and liberal-minded 
gentleman. M. Mieulet and I pelted him rather unmercifully 
with our opinions, but he heard us very patiently, and confessed 
that the ideas prevailing at head-quarters on the subject of the 
mountain parts of the map were very much behind the age. 

The old notion that everything above the snow-line was un- 
important, was no longer tenable, for the limit of perpetual 
snow does not now, as it once did, coincide with the limit of 
perpetual tourists, and, while on the Couvercle with M. Mieulet, 
he had himself seen more than twenty people pass on their way 
to the Jardin, a greater number than he supposed would have 
visited it in a year. He had never heard of Principal Forbes’s 
map, and he carried off my copy of it, in order to submit it to 
head-quarters as an instance of a savant, for whose observations 
a correct map was necessary, and who, finding none, had been 
obliged to make one for himself; a fact which he justly con- 
sidered a disgrace to the Etat Major of the country. 

The satisfaction with which I had heard of the French survey 
had been rather damped by the information I had received as 
to the scale on which it was to be engraved, and the extent to 
which it was to be carried. The scale was to be their usual 
one of 35355» Which would prevent the published sheet from 
being fitted on to the Carte Fédérale, the scale of which is 
1oas073 While the survey was, as usual, to be carried up to 
the frontier line, and no farther, which would still leave the 
whole of the Italian portion in a very unsatisfactory state: for 
though M. Mieulet had visited several points in the Allée 
Blanche, for the purpose of correcting the boundary line, he 
left the topography of the glaciers on that side untouched, 
having quite enough to do in the district for which he was: 
responsible, 

I enquired whether there was any possibility of inducing 
the government to extend their operations so as to embrace the 
whole chain, but as it appeared unreasonable to expect them to 
alter in this instance the scale on which all their other Ordnance 
maps are engraved, and equally unreasonable to ask them to 
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expend a large sum of money for the benefit of few besides the 
Alpine Club, I could scarcely hope that they would depart from 
their original plan. They have been, however, liberal beyond 
all my hopes. For a letter from M. Mieulet states that the 
representations of Colonel Borson and himself have been so 
well received, that a sheet is to be published containing the 
whole chain of Mont Blane on a scale of z>555, or an inch and 
a half to the mile, the Carte Fédérale being taken as authority 
for the Swiss portion, and M. Mieulet having received orders 
to survey the whole of the Italian side next summer, for the 
same purpose. I think the conduct of the French government 
in this instance sets an example of spirit and liberality, worthy 
of the highest praise. 

With the exception of the extraordinary exaggeration of the 
Tour glacier, about which I have already said enough, I found 
the maps generally correct in the main, though the details are 
given in such a shy and sketchy manner, as to be almost un- 
recognisable. One glacier, however, that of La Frasse, or 
Armancettes in the Val Montjoie, which is usually drawn of 
considerable size, has entirely disappeared, being now only 
represented by two small patches of snow at the top of the vast 
slopes of moraine which once formed its bed. 

One fine summit, the Aiguille de PAllée Blanche, I have 
been under the painful necessity of removing from the map— 
‘elle n’existe plus!’ There is, besides the Aiguille du Glacier, 
but one Aiguille in the neighbourhood of the Glacier de l’ Allée 
Blanche, and that is the beautiful three-headed peak which rises 
to a height of some 12,900 feet at its north-west corner, and 
which has rejoiced in more aliases than perhaps any other. It 
was called ‘ Mont Suc’ by De Saussure, in which he is followed 
by Favre; the French Etat Major call it ‘ Le Petit Mont Blane,’ 
from its extraordinary resemblance as seen from the Col de la 
Seigne; in the Val Montjoie it is called, the ‘ Aiguille de 
Trélatéte ;’ and in the southern valleys it bears the name of 
‘ L’Aiguille de Allée Blanche.’ Its three-peaked head sug- 
gests ‘ Trélatéte’ as the most appropriate name, and I have a 
strong conviction that De Saussure intended the name of 
‘ Mont Suc’ to apply to the blunt mass of rock, crowned with 
a cake-shaped glacier, which forms the lower end of the ridge 
between it and the Allée Blanche. 

In briefly mentioning the fine peaks which yet remain un- 
ascended in the chain of Mont Blanc, I shall first notice the 
Aiguille Verte, a peak which has been often attempted, but 
seldom described. If the Aiguille Verte is ever conquered, I 
think it will be by the system usually adopted on the Matter- 
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horn, at the rate of about 200 feet per day—its rocks presenting 
difficulties in which I never believed until I had actually set my 
foot upon them. Last summer I had some intention of trying 
it, but before setting off with a ‘ drapeau’ and all the rest of it, 
I resolved to make a reconnaissance in its direction. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Brandram and myself, accompanied only by Albrecht, 
left the Montanvert one morning about four, and from the 
moraine of the Couvercle made out with the telescope a 
perfectly easy route to the summit: insomuch that Albrecht, 
who was thoroughly confident that we should be on the top ina 
few hours, hurried us off at an unmerciful pace over the glacier 
in the direction of its foot. But he gradually became less 
sanguine as we got on, for the glacier was so bad, and the 
distance so great, that it was many hours before we came near 
enough to see what the bergschrund really was, and though I 
have seen some bad ones, [ certainly never saw a worse. It” 
swept right round, cutting off the Aiguille on all sides, and 
forming in some places a precipice upwards of 200 feet high ; 
while, by an ingenious dispensation of providence, the only 
spots which appeared practicable, were met on the other side 
by perpendicular precipices of smooth rock. We at length 
settled on a vulnerable point, where we attacked it, and I don’t 
know to this day how we got over it, much less how we got 
back again, for the only footing we had was on what appeared 
to be a series of icicles with their points in the air. 

At last we got upon the rocks, and after clambering up them 
for about 100 feet, we gave it up. Their difficulty (which is 
only apparent on actual trial, for they seem perfectly easy from 
a distance) consists in their size. They lie in great convex 
flakes, the tops of which form, indeed, a charming flight of steps 
all the way up to the top, but in order to make use of them in 
this way, some member of the Alpine Club must be found whose 
legs are full twenty yards in length. 

I never was so much astonished by anything as I was by 
the view from the point we reached, to which a boiling water 
observation gives a height of 12,200 feet. We looked right 
over the Aiguille du Moine to the magnificent pile formed by 
the Chamouni Aiguilles, Monts Maudits, and Mont Blanc, 
while the glaciers of Taléfre and Léchaud appeared to equal in 
size the vast ice-fields of Monte Rosa, and in the former the 
little speck occupied by the Jardin was completely lost. 

Two new passes, one by the Col de Triolet, the other by the 
Glacier de Pierre Joseph, close to the Aiguille de Léchaud, 
may perhaps be made from Chamouni to the Col Ferrex, but 
the descent on the southern side is doubtful. It would be 
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however easy to make a variation of the Col du Géant, by 
crossing near the second Flambeau from the Glacier du Géant 


to the Brenva, and descending by it. A new pass might also 


be made from the Glacier de l’ Allée Blanche to that of Trélatéte, 
as a route from Courmayeur to Nant Bourrant, Mr. Tuckett’s 
Col de Trélatéte lying at the other side of the Aiguille du 
Glacier. This expedition might include the ascent of the 
Aiguille de Trélatéte, which, as well as the Miage, is quite 
practicable; I cannot, however, say as much for the Aiguille 
de Bionnassay. 

There are y other summi 
as yet untried; the wor 


in the chain which have been 
Aiguille d’Argentiére, Mont 
Dolent, and lastly th es, the last home of the 
bouquetin in the chain of M anc, offer, I think, a very 
fair prospect of success, and I hopeit will not be left to foreign 


Alpine lube to carry off the peaks which yet remain 
unconquered in the chain of, Mon ne. 


Tue Cot pe LA Tour Notre. By H. B. Georer, M.A. 
Read before the Alpine Club, May 3, 1864. 


Ox evening in last July, my friend Mr. Macdonald and I, 
emerging from the table d’héte at Chamouni, took leave 
of a company of friends immortalised in the next Chamouni 
er as ‘ the respected President of the Alpine Club, with a 
arge number de ses plus agiles grimpeurs,’ and mounted a vehicle 
to drive to Argentiére. Guides always keenly enjoy bei 
conveyed by other locomotive powers than their own legs, sod 
it was with some amusement that we heard Melchior and 
Almer on this occasion praising us for asserting the dignity of 
Englishmen and Oberlanders before the eyes of the sammie 
natives. We had no idea, when we yielded to natural after- 
dinner laziness, and gave them leave to order a carriage, that 
we were being dexterously utilised by our guides to instil a 
moral lesson into Chamouni. Our destination was Martigny ; 
but we knew the Téte Noire so well, that we thought it would 
be more entertaining and no real loss of time to cross the Col 
d’Argentiére, instead of that charming but scarcely a 
pass. We should have missed a good deal of adventure, an 
others would have been spared the trouble of reading this paper, 
if any of us had known about the Col d’Argentiére a quarter as 
much as we all knew of the Téte Noire. An hour’s drive, some 
coffee, three or four hours’ bed, and we were ready to start— 
earlier, very fortunately, than would usually be necessary for 
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reaching Orsiéres by the Col d’Argentiére; for we had left 
everything we possessed to be carried over to Martigny by a 
passing mule, and intended ourselves to reach that haven of 
comparative luxury by nightfall, if all went well. 

A native with a lantern, which for once was not altogether 
useless, showed us the devious track which winds up the left bank 
of the stream, and eventually of the glacier, and continued his 
attendance long after all signs of path had vanished, till at about 
5.30 we began to think the glacier promised better walking. 
Accordingly the porter was sent back, and Almer and Melchior 
transferred to their own backs the scanty store of provisions 
which, in anticipation of a supper at Orsiéres and very likely 
another at Martigny, we had deemed sufficient for the day. 
After walking a short distance we found ourselves fairly on the 
upper level of the glacier, which being as flat as the great 
Aletsch or the Finsteraar, and equally free from crevasses, 
allows ample scope for observing the neighbouring mountains, 
during the somewhat long process of walking straight up its 
axis. First in prestige as in height was the Aiguille Verte, 
presenting on this side a rocky wall intermediate between its 
icy crown and the mixed slopes that cover its base, up which 
it seemed as if no human skill could devise a passage. Not 
many days before Almer and I had been gazing on the Grandes 
Jorasses from Courmayeur, and speculating how that could be 
climbed, and it seemed to both of us as if the Verte presented 
from this quarter a task somewhat similar, but rather more 
difficult. On the opposite side of the glacier rose a series of 
peaks which we, after some desultory guessing, gave up the 
attempt to identify, and turned our attention to the more practical 
problems of discovering the exact locality of our col. The 
head of the glacier, where I at least, on the delusive authority 
of our only map, was inclined to look for it, was closed by a 
semicircle of dark rocks, all the more forbidding from the deep 
shadow they cast at their feet, and rivalling in steepness the 
well-known ‘ cirque’ of the Oberaarhorn. Nothing short of an 
eagle could be expected to cross such a place, and yet some- 
where there, if the map was worth anything, lay the well 
known Col d’Argentiére. The guides simply shook their heads 
when I showed them the map, and pointed up towards the 
frowning wall in front, and though I murmured something about 
the col being behind a shoulder (which it in fact was, though 
not where I placed it), I could not help feeling that the inex- 
orable logic of facts was dead against me. 

On our left there appeared easy access to either of two cols, 
very near together: and the guides, having been told by some 
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mythical friend to keep well to the left, were certain that one 
of those was our destination. After some hesitation we deter- 
mined to go up to the nearest col, and if that did not promise 
well, to return and try our luck with the second. As we did 
not find it necessary to return, I may as well state at once that 
the second apparent col was a mere optical delusion, being 
simply a gap between two spurs of the Tour Noire, of which 
the summit was too far back to be within our sight. Almer 
seized a crust and pushed on alone to explore, while the rest of 


the party made a slight meal and followed more leisurely. . 


The slopes of névé were not much broken by crevasses, and 
our progress was easy and rapid, though the space to be traversed 
proved considerably greater than we had anticipated from 
below. As we came in sight Almer appeared on the col, 
telegraphing to the effect that it was all right ; and we presently 
mounted a few yards of broken rock and looked over to the 
east. Macdonald and I turned and gazed in each other’s faces, 
as if expecting to find there a solution of the very difficult ques- 
tion where the way down was likely to be: and then we were 
suddenly reminded, by a gust that nearly settled the doubt in 
a manner more speedy than safe, that there are more convenient 
places for discussing geography than a narrow col when a hur- 
ricane is blowing. We scrambled along the rocks to the left 
and sat down in a nook, sheltered indeed, but most incon- 
veniently constructed for human habitation, to consider the pro- 
spect for ourselves, and wait while the guides did a little private 
exploration. It certainly looked extremely ugly ; a very stee 
slope, a great deal more icy than was pleasant, through whic 
ribs and patches of rock projected slightly, descended from our 
feet further than we could see; for at some distance down the 
incline became greater, and our gaze passed abruptly to the level 
of the glacier far below. The sky was cloudy, so that we could 
not judge by the view ; and we knew that the worst difficulties in 
crossing the Col d’Argentiére were immediately below the sum- 
mit on the eastern side. So without much hesitation we accepted 
the conclusion of the guides that we had come to the right col, 
and began to speculate how the wind would please our friends 
at Chamouni, who ought by this time to be on their way up 
the Aiguille du Gofité. 

Afterasomewhat long delay the guides reappeared; andat 10°45 
we left our lair, and began to descend the ice-steps which had 
been cut down to the head of the most eligible ridge of rocks. 
There was nothing of the aréte and couloir pattern about the 
slope to which we were now committed. It was a smooth wall 
of ice, with very slight ridges of rock at wide and irregular in- 
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tervals protruding to break the regularity of the surface, and 
none of them continued to any great length, so that with the 
most dexterous steering it became frequently necessary to cut 
steps in order to pass from one ridge to another. 

e process of descending was necessarily very slow and 
laborious—one guide in front spying out the way while the 
rest waited till he had reached his utmost tether, then Mac- 
donald and myself in succession scrambling to where the leader 
was, and the last guide finally clattering down as best he could, 
while we all seed ready to check his career if he acquired 
too great momentum—and then the whole formula repeating 
itself over and over again like a recurring decimal. Once 
Macdonald let his axe fall, and the monotony of our operations 
was thereby varied to him for some three quarters of an hour 
by having to do without a pole. This naturally decided our 
course for some distance, in order that we might descend on and 
recover the truant. Great events proverbially often hang on 
small causes; but for the casual rock which knocked the axe 
out of Macdonald’s hand, we might never have come in for the 
diversions incidental to the lower portion of our descent. It 
is at least equally possible, however, that we might otherwise 
have found far greater difficulties in escaping off the wall than 
those which we actually encountered ; for on looking back from 
the level of the glacier at the slope down which we had come, 
no one line of descent seemed at all less ineligible than the 
rest. 

Soon after the recovery of Macdonald’s axe we reached the 
lower end of a line of rocks, all around which an unbroken 
surface of ice extended for a disagreeably long distance, so that 
it was clear a tedious staircase must be made. We accordingly 
settled ourselves in the least inconvenient seats available, and 
Almer began step-cutting, Melchior gradually paying out the 
rope which was fastened round his waist. After a little time 
Melchior grew impatient, and went off to help Almer, handing 
over thereinstome. Hecould, however, do very little to expedite 
matters, for on so steep a slope Almer was shkaet to hew out 
very large and deep bie He before he could safely stand in them 
to continue cutting below him. Presently, the whole of our 
rope, 110 ft., was paid out, and the staircase still far from com~ 
plete. I shouted to Melchior, who came back and gathered up 
the rope, and then, returning to Almer, henceforth contented 
himself with keeping a firm hold, in order to render instant aid 
should Almer ake the least feint at a slip. In course of time 
they reached the further rocks, having expended an hour in cut- 
ting fifty-nine steps, and returned with all speed tous. Almer’s 
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labours had been so severe that he was naturally somewhat ex- 
hausted, and we therefore dined before advancing any further, 
consuming at this meal our last bottle of wine. 

Two hours more of the same sort of work as we had gone 
through above brought us to the foot of the lowest rocks any- 
where visible. But we were still very far from having reached 
the bottom of the wall. The slope at our feet seemed to become 
steeper at every step, so that we could see nothing of what in- 
tervened between us and the level basin of the glacier, still 
several hundred feet below. The various shades of colour 
showed that the surface of the slope was not uniform ; weleome 
patches of shining snow were intermixed with unpromising pale 
blue, and the still more ominous dead dull white which betokens 
arotten surface concealing hard ice. We picked our way as best 
we could, in whatever direction the snow lay widest, hewing 
steps where necessary, and making no very rapid progress 
downward, when all at once the terrible word bergschrund 
seemed to rise simultaneously to everyone's lips. Where the 
first definite suggestion came from I cannot tell; but there sud- 
denly started into existence a fixed idea on the subject in all 
our minds, as if some chemical process had precipitated what 
had before been in solution. Presently as we edged down 
lower and lower, the space visible between us and vacancy gra- 
dually diminishing, we came to a patch of deep snow that 
extended downwards the thirty feet which were all that we 
could see. The guides proposed to make use of this spot, 
where we could fix ourselves quite firmly, and let down some 
one to reconnoitre below. Accordingly Macdonald was selected 
as being by some two stone the lightest of the party, the rope 
was fastened round his body, and the rest made themselves 
quite secure in the snow up to their knees. Macdonald lay 
down on his back, and was lowered slowly foot by foot, till, where 
the slope seemed to curve over, the strain on the rope increased 
mightily, and he sank out of our sight with ominous rapidity. 
He shouted to be let down faster, but this was easier said than 
done; after paying out some 60 feet, however, the strain ceased, 
and Macdonald announced that he was safe over the berg- 
schrund, with nothing but a very steep slope of soft snow 
between him and the level of the glacier. To our enquiry 
whether any one else should follow, Macdonald returned a some- 
what hesitating affirmative; so the rope was drawn up, and 
Macdonald cut off for the moment from all connection with the 
rest of the party. 

The next step was the decisive one, in defiance of all_the 
proverbs which attach pre-eminent importance to the first. For 
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though Macdonald might be dragged up again by the united 
efforts of the other three, it was impossible for Melchior and 
Almer, so situated, to pull my weight perpendicularly upwards, 
especially with the rope passing over an abrupt edge. How- 
ever, without much hesitation, my axe and Macdonald’s were 
flung far over, and the guides began to lower me down the 
channel of snow. I kept my feet raised in order to facilitate 
the sliding process, so that it was without the Sao iaere warning 
that I suddenly found myself dangling quite free in air. A 
huge mass of icicles broke at the same moment under my 
weight, and went thundering down—on Macdonald’s head, as I 
could not help fearing. But he had fortunately moved some 
little distance from the exact spot to which he had been lowered, 
and was out of harm’s way. Macdonald showed me where the 
snow was firm, and I was speedily free of the rope and stand- 
ing by his side safe over the bergschrund. The guides now 
began to ask what they were to do, a question which imposed 
on us a very serious responsibility ; so in order to let them judge 
in part for themselves, we began explaining the nature of the 
place. The mouth of the bergschrund, which of course opened 
not vertically but at something approaching a right angle to 
the surface of the slope, was considerably choked with snow, 
so that as we drop 3 perpendicularly from the upper lip we 
descended on snow firmly adherent to the lower edge, and found 
ourselves practically safe beyond the chasm. But the height 
was, on a careful estimate, 30 feet, no trifling distance for a man 
to drop unchecked, even into soft snow ; and not seeing how 
else the last man was to come, we hesitated to advise that either 
guide should be let down. As neither party could see the 
other, nor hear very distinctly what was said, the conference 
was carried on under considerable difficulties, none the less so 
because, in the excitement of so peculiar a situation, the guides 
relapsed into Oberland patois, and we felt a strong inclination 
towards our mother-tongue ; and we could not feel sure that we 
had made the guides understand the exact state of affairs. Pre- 
sently an axe flew over our heads to join the two that had 
been reposing for some minutes far below, and Almer soon 
appeared hanging in mid-air, and apparently as much astonished 
at his position as we had successively been. As soon as he 
reached terra firma, we held a hurried consultation as to the 
course to be pursued by Melchior, who was waiting above to 
be guided by our directions. Almer did not at all like telling 
him to ereep down to the edge and drop the 30 feet, though, as 
it turned out, this would have been the best course, and shouted 
to him to make his way towards the right, where at some little 
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distance the bergschrund was much narrower, though the slope 
below as well as above consisted of ice, intending himself to 
work along the lower side of the crevice and meet him. 

Before Melchior had gone many steps he had to begin cut- 
ting his way, and in his impatience to rejoin us was not a4 
anxious to cut the footholes deep, but contented himself wi 
mere scratches that gave very insecure hold, as the surface was 
rotten. As he was cutting the fourth or fifth step, the rotten ice 

ave way under one foot, the weight of some 70 feet of rope 
Ccagink to his waist pulled him downwards, he lost his balance, 
slid to the side of the bergschrund, and fell heavily over. For- 
tunately he had not gone very far, and the lower edge where 
he fell, as where we had been let down, was well cushioned 
with snow, but firmer and mixed with lumps of ice, rendering 
it by no means the perfection of a feather bed. We all rushed 
towards him, too eager to be frightened, and were delighted to 
find that, though shaken, he had suffered no serious injury. A 
little brandy soon restored him to activity, and he never felt, 
or at least confessed feeling, any subsequent hurt from his fall. 
One disagreeable result of the accident was immediately dis- 
covered; the axe had escaped from his hand in the struggle to 
regain his balance, and whether it had remained fixed in the ice 
above as Melchior believed, or had fallen into the crevasse as 
Macdonald thought he had seen, was at any rate irretrievably 
lost. It was Almer’s axe, the companion of all the ascents he 
ever made, which Melchior had retained as a better ice-weapon 
than his own, and therefore the loss was especially grievous. 
But it was no use searching; the trusty servant had cut its 
last step, and found a not inglorious sepulchre. So we coiled 
up the rope, and each sliding separately down the steep bank 
of snow, in a few moments rejoined our remaining axes on the 
level of the glacier. 

It was now 5.10 p.m. ; we had been six hours and a half de- 
scending the wall, which we estimated at not much over 2,400 
feet. We were nearly in the middle of the huge semicircle 
which bounds the head of the glacier, and the incline of the ice, 
such as it was, led us rather to the left, more or less in the di- 
rection of a col, which I now believe to have been the Fenétre 
de Saléna, over which we at one time thought it might possibly 
be most desirable to pass. But the idea of reascending so late 
in the day was distasteful, and the sight of a track leading down 
the glacier (by whom made, or for what purpose, it baffles all 
ingenuity to conjecture), decided us against taking any line of 
our own. If we had had the faintest idea that we were on the 
Glacier de Saléna, or had followed the first impulse, we might 
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have spent the night at Orsiéres instead of in the middle of the 
glacier; for I believe the remaining three hours and a half of 
daylight would have taken us off the Glacier @Orny. But the 
Wildschitz, or whatever malignant demon made the tracks on 
the snow, inspired us with fatal confidence, until it was far too 
late to change our minds. A little before six we found a pool 
of water on the glacier, which, as our wine had long been gone, 
was very acceptable; and, being then under the spell of the 
footprints, we sat down and made such a meal as our stores 
admitted. The bread was soon finished, and a bit of cheese 
eaten alone by way of supplement: and the water was faintly 
diluted with the few spoonfuls of brandy that remained in the 
flasks, which, being seldom used, had been long unreplenished. 
While eating we gazed, with a curious feeling that it was all a 
dream, at the cha * down which our course had lain, and were 
unable to discover our own route, or trace out any that looked 
at all hopeful. * Well, Melchior, do you think we came the 
usual way down?’ said Macdonald. ° « Nein, herr,’ was the 
instant reply of both guides. ‘Do you still think the Col 
d’Argentiére is anywhere there?’ Melchior dallied with his 
leathern cup, and grimly put the question by: ‘You see, -herr, 
it might be very different later in the year.’ After all this was 
a merely speculative difficulty, and the question how soon we 
should get to the end of our day’s work had much more prac- 
tical importance in our eyes. We still hazily believed this to 
be the Laie glacier, short and easily traversed, and con- 
fidently pushed on downwards, as the treacherous footmarks 
led us. 

For a short time it was all plain sailing ; and the shape of the 
glacier being such as to prevent our loo ing far ahead, we did 
not see the difficulties that were coming until we were fairly 
entangled. When we reached the snow line all signs of the 
track which had so far guided us of course disappeared, but it 
was not until some time afterwards that we discovered ourselves 
to be completely trapped. The huge mass of the glacier 
squeezes itself, soon after the incline begins, through a narrow 
neck, producing the necessary results, total dislocation of its 
structure and smoothness of the steep bounding sides, as we 
should of course have anticipated could we have seen the shape 
of the valley. Even yet we did not know the whole of what 
lay before us; all hope of sleeping at Orsidéres that night had 
long vanished, but as we came to the beginning of the ice-fall, 


* See Frontispiece. Mr. Reilly’s sketch was taken from a point 
somewhat more distant, but gives the same general view as we had 
from this spot. 
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and for the first time could see some way ahead, we fancied 
that we descried a chilet colony (nearly where we actually found 
one next day), and calculated pretty confidently on reaching it. 
But instead of a short and decisive ice-fall, with a level stretch 
of glacier below it, we had a protracted misery, the incline 
being decidedly less than that of the Glacier du Géant, and the 
length indefinitely greater. 

When we found ourselves among crevasses any number of 
feet deep and wide, averaging in length half the width of the 
glacier, we began to recognise the fact that we were in for a 
very pretty business. Melchior first, and then Almer, took to 


rushing off to inspect each side of the glacier alternately, in — 


order to discover if possible a way off it to the rocks, ora 
moraine which might admit of more direct progress. Very little 
time was lost by none manceuvres, fruitless as they were, since 
the guides thereby obtained hints for our guidance through the 
labyrinth, and our progress, though slow, was tolerably sure. 
During all these operations I had one private source of satis- 
faction which gave me a decided advantage over Macdonald : 
since the loss of Almer’s axe, mine had become by common 
consent the leading ice-cutter, on the strength of which fact I 
laid much flattering unction to my soul, as the axe was of my 
own devising. It must be confessed, however, that the most 
triumphant reflections are not half so useful a support as a stout 
ash pole, when one is walking along a narrow rib of ice, loaded 
with coils of wet rope; and I was most ignominiously glad 
when either Almer or Melchior could spare me an axe, or an 
occasional grasp of the hand. The work was frightfully hard 
for the guides, as owing to the enormous length of the crevasses 
it was frequently necessary to descend into them and scale the 
opposite side, operations which involved continual step-cutting, 
all the more as the fading light rendered it harder to see accu- 
rately where we were placing our feet. The guides were most 
zealous in rendering us all the assistance in their power; and it 
was probably good economy of time for them merely to scratch 
the footholes, and supply the deficiency to us by a hold on the 
rope or an outstretched hand. We never took the trouble to 
fold up the rope, which, as it was very wet, would have been 
a long job, but kept it attached to Macdonald and myself, each 
of us dragging superabundant coils as best he could, while the 
guides at intervals linked themselves on, or cast it off again, 
according to the convenience of the moment. 

It was very nearly dark, when going on a few steps before 
Almer, who, having helped me down an awkward place, was 
waiting to render the same aid to Macdonald, I boil? sight of 
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what at once struck my fancy as the very ideal of luxury and 
comfort. Down in a hollow of the glacier, so that probably 
the wind would blow over and not through the surrounding 
domain, rose a magnificent hotel, built of fine masses of granite. 
I instantly shouted to my companions that here we should do 
very well for the night, and hastened to ensconce myself in an 
airy upper chamber. The guides silently disappeared in opposite 
directions, leaving Macdonald and the rope shivering before the 
front door, but returned in two or three minutes to say that 
they could see nothing elsewhere nearly so comfortable ; and 
in fact it had grown so dark that further progress would have 
been simply impossible. Melchior now brought his genius for 
discovery to bear upon our palace, and soon showed Macdonald 
a snug ground floor apartment, even better furnished than 
mine above, of which he took immediate possession. Some few 
compliments passed between us on the subject of my boots, which 
persisted in hanging out of the window, in a manner highly in- 
decorous but under the circumstances perhaps map tre and 
endangering the symmetry of Macdonald’s nose. And then, 
partly for company, and partly because the rain began to beat 
In an irritating manner upon the roof, I went down the back 
staircase, came round to the front, and took up my permanent 
abode alongside of Macdonald. 

Our hotel consisted mainly of a mass of rock, having an 
irregular flat surface seven or eight feet square, inclined at an 
angle of about 40°; across it ran a slight ledge, just sufficient to 
ae us a little support as we lay, and prevent all our weight 

rom being sustained by our feet. Against this rock rested 
another, which so far overhung the first as to form a decided 
acute angle with our bed, and sheltered Macdonald, who on 
all legal principles whatever was the rightful owner of the 
warm corner, from most of the rain that fell. I put on my 
gloves, gave Macdonald as a substitute for gloves a pair of 
socks which were in my pocket by mistake ; and then, having 
thus warmly wrapped ourselves up, we hitched ourselves on to 
the ledge across our stony Bed of Ware, and pretended we were 
going to sleep. The guides declined lying down, and preferred 
to seat themselves on some outlying fragments of stone, whence, 
to the best of my belief, Melchior never stirred till daylight. 
Almer once or twice came and took a nap lying on my laphs a 
manceuyre which tended to make me a trifle less cold, but also 
crushed my unfortunate limbs to an extent only endurable for 
a little while at a time. Macdonald, well squeezed into the 
angle, and with me lying outside him, slept in a manner which 
excited my ardent admiration, and grumbled sleepily whenever 
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I pulled the blanket off him by rising to select a new position 
in which to fight the losing battle between my bones and the 
granite. Most of the night it rained more or less; and ually 
the comfort of being fairly wet through made us indifferent on 
this point, and even well satisfied with the presence of the 
heavy clouds, which at least tended to render the air less chilly. 

At length, though from our position and the state of the 
weather no visible signs of dawn appeared, it became light 
enough for me to read the figures on my watch, and we hailed 
this as a criterion of being able to see our way sufficiently for 
a start. Half-past three! we had been seven mortal hours 
crouching wearily there, and longing for this blissful moment, 
and now we were almost unwilling to move. Macdonald paid 
the penalty of his comparatively long sleep, by being even 
colder and more miserable than the rest; but we were none of 
us at the moment thoroughly grateful for our night’s entertain- 
ment. It is true there was no bill to pay, but then there was no 
breakfast, there had been no supper, and we bade adieu to our 
palace without feeling the least wish ever to visit it again. 

For the first few minutes we tumbled about as though we 
had been indulging not only in supper, but in an extensive 
sequel thereto, but before long we recovered our glacier legs, 
and found a repetition of our evening’s performances warmi 
at least, if not so amusing as usual. After about an hour anda 
half of dodging and scrambling among the séracs, zigzagging 
along the deep but unscientifically formed trenches in a manner 
worthy of the most orderly approaches to a besieged fortress, 
we found ourselves able to effect a lodgment on the solid ground 
of the left bank of the glacier. For the first time in my life I 
was heartily glad to quit the ice, while Macdonald, whose 
attachment to rocks is notorious and constant, and not, like 
mine, the mere result of a temporary quarrel with glacier, was 
loud in his exultation, though, as it turned out, his triumph was 
somewhat premature. In a few minutes we came upon a tiny 
rill of water, trickling down to hide its dirty self under the 
eet and of course halted to quench our burning thirst. 

rinking very naturally suggested eating, and it was proposed 
and carried unanimously that the provision knapsacks be care- 
fully overhauled. The search brought to light the following 
articles :— : 

1 lump of cheese, amounting by estimate to six cubic 
inches ; 
1 scrap of mutton, rather smaller; 
1 small tin containing remnants of butter ; 
all of which were displayed on a convenient stone, and devoured 
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by our hungry eyes long before the slow material knife had 
done its work of partition. After consuming the two first 
courses, with plentiful draughts of fine old Adam’s ale, from a 
tap which probably no human being ever tried before, or ever 
will taste again, came the final treat of butter, which Macdonald 
and the guides ate with the relish of Esquimaux, while I vainly 
envied their all-accommodating tastes, and found consolation in 
abusing the delightful food which I could not persuade myself 
to swallow. 

We had not made more than ten minutes’ further progress 
when we found that our valued terra firma was turning into 
moraine, almost as much crevassed as the glacier itself, and that 
in fact the balance was against our present line, on account of 
the impossibility of cutting steps. So we once more returned 
to our old enemy in despair and weariness of spirit, and recom- 
menced trench-work. However we were now very nearly out 
of the labyrinth; a quarter of an hour’s advance brought us at 
length on a fairly level and unbroken reach of the glacier, and 
we pressed on eagerly. The surface was glassy-smooth with 
the rain which had fallen during the night, rendering a de- 
liberate slide the safest and easiest mode of passing over every 
portion at all inclined, and forcing us to cut many a step that 
in an ordinary way would have been quite unnecessary. We 
were now so much nearer to the spot where, on the preceding 
evening, we had imagined chilets, that sundry unmistakeable 
traces of human neighbourhood were clearly visible, felled trees, 
and cattle straying about, and a scratch on the hillside that 
looked like a path. But we could not make out with certainty 
the chalets themselves, and beguiled the time by asserting that 
we could see them, now here and now there, as the imagination 
of one or the other ran away with his sober judgment. In 
fact, as we afterwards saw, they were so far hidden, both by the 
shape of the ground and by trees, that it was hardly possible 
for us to have made them out, had we known their exact situa- 
tion. At length, nearly three hours after our first start, we 
finally quitted the glacier, and found ourselves on a rough 
apology for a path along its left bank, which in about forty 
minutes led us to the long-desired chalets. 

Some little shouting brought to light a stolid youth, the sole 
occupant of the establishment, who in reply to our eager de- 
mands afforded us the delightful tidings that there was no milk, 
no bread, and no cheese. We were on the point of starting off 
in despair, infinitely more hungry and tired than we had felt 
five minutes before, when his good genius prompted some one 
to ask the lad if he had anything at all to eat. He unwillingly 
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confessed that there were some potatoes, which he said he was 
forbidden to sell, though it is hard to imagine what customers 
his master expected to have applying for them; and, fortunately 
for us, he had just been cooking his full supply for about two 
days. An iron pot, full of very dirty pieces of potato, was 
speedily produced, and we proceeded to consume a large portion 
of its contents, dirt and all, lubricated with the last scraps of 
our all-sufficing butter. When hunger was so far appeased as 
to give our jaws leisure to perform other work than munching, 
we began for the first time to debate about what we had done; 
and as the map did not materially assist us, the native was called 
in as umpire. ‘ What’s the name of this glacier?’ we asked, 
other questions having failed to elicit a spark of intelligence. 
‘ Glacier de Saléna, messieurs,’ said the youth, brightening u 
at being asked something he knew. The confession is ignomi- 
nious, but the first thought which found expression from both 
Macdonald and myself was—‘ Thank goodness, then we’re two 
hours nearer Orsiéres and breakfast than we supposed.’ Almer 
and Melchior showed a much more fitting sense of what was due 
to the occasion, and soon recalled our thoughts to the curious 
fact that we had made, entirely by mistake, a new pass which 
no one had even known to exist. 

The performance, from a geographical point of view, was well 
worthy of some consideration ; we had finally settled the long- 
debated question about the relative positions of the heads of the 
Argentiére, Tour, and Saléna glaciers, which every successive 
map had professed to explain in a different way, with no prac- 
tical result beyond throwing a fresh shadow of doubt over the 
whole affair. By a novel application of the stereoscopic prin- 
ciple we had fused the Savoyan Aiguille d’Argentiére, and the 
Swiss Pointe des Plines into one homogeneous mountain, and 
reduced the broad expanse of no-man’s-land, supposed to lie at 
the junction of the three glaciers, to a stony ridge some four 
feet wide. We knew long before from the logic books that a 
fallacy, under certain circumstances, solvitur ambulando: and 
here was a startling practical illustration of the way to do it. 
The upper half of the Tour glacier, and all the array of atten- 
dant delusions, had vanished off the face of nature under the 
disenchanting touch of our prosaic boot-nails. We did not of 
course at the time understand the whole geography of this in- 
tricate region, which Mr. Reilly’s careful explorations have now 
fully explained. I hope that sheet XXII. of the Federal map 
will some day be altered according to his survey, and leave 
no longer a debateable land to tempt the French fancy for an- 
nexation. 
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After paying about four times their value for the potatoes, 
we set off down the path, which the lad assured us would lead 
in a‘ grande heure’ to Orsiéres. And a very great hour we found 
it; for though Macdonald and I walked at a tearing pace, 
leaving the guides to follow as they pleased, it was nine o’clock 
by the time we reached Orsiéres. After washing till all the 
water allowed us was on the floor, and breakfasting leisurely, 
we ordered out a char for Martigny. As the guides did not 
answer to repeated calls, we went in search of them, and found 
them sitting, with a loaf and some wine standing untouched on the 
table between them, both sound asleep. Never had men a much 
fairer right to be dead tired; we had been thirty-one hours 
crossing from Argentiére to Orsiéres, more than twenty-five of 
them on ice, or the still less easily traversed rocks of the wall; 
and during the whole time they had worked with a Lgreseeoy 
and cheerfulness which no difficulties or fatigue could impair, 
ever ready, as much after their sleepless night as on the first 
steps down from the top of the pass, to offer us every possible 
help, and never allowing a word of despondency or grumbling 
to escape their lips. The skill of both Melchior and Almer as 
guides is so universally known to be beyond all praise, that it 
might seem almost insulting for me to say a word in honour of 
it; but our wonder at their extraordinary powers was nearly 
lost in admiration for those still higher qualities to which a most 
crucial test had been applied. Rivals in reputation, they yet 
work together like brothers; and whether it be for utter absence 
of all mean jealousy, for willingness to work and care for the 
safety of their Herrschaft, or for thorough honesty and unselfish- 
ness, either of them may be regarded as the very standard of 
excellence to which all other guides are to be compared. 

A hot sleepy drive to Martigny, and an afternoon of loafing, 
brought to a luxurious close a day which had begun so differ- 
ently. And here, with the first passage, the history of the 
Col dela Tour Noire will, I am afraid, virtually terminate. 
That it is a pass, which some of our friends have been rash 
yr ag to deny, may be proved by unanswerable syllogism, as 
thus: 


Between every two adjacent peaks there is a pass. 
The Tour Noire and Aiguille d’Argentiére are adjacent peaks. 
.*. There is a pass between them. 


But I fear I must admit that it presents few advantages 
as a practical through route between Chamouni and the St. 
Bernard valleys, though to the mountaineer in search of novelties 
it offers some very pretty scrambling, and the chance of one 
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or two strong sensations. To those intending to try it I can 
only suggest one piece of advice: insure your lives before 


starting, or, what is the same thing, take Almer and Melchior 
as your guides. 


NARRATIVE OF THE FATAL ACCIDENT ON THE Haut- 
pE-Cry, Canton Vauais. By Puriie C. Gosser. 


T has often occurred to me, when walking on hard snow in 
winter, that a mountain ascent at that period of the year 

might be made with much less difficulty and trouble than in 
summer. With this view I made several excursions in winter, 
and came to the conclusion that the mean temperature at a cer- 
tain elevation, up to 8,000 feet, is not so low as might be 
expected. In some cases I believe it to be higher than in the 
plain of Switzerland. The plain is covered with fog for weeks 
in winter. In the morning the fog lies close to the earth, at 
noon it rises to the height of a few hundred feet, and in the 
evening it comes down again. During three weeks running, 
often longer, you cannot see the sun, and the ground is frozen 
hard. Above the fog the sun is — brightly on the moun- 
tain peaks. It is therefore easy to understand that unless the 
fog is kept off by a strong NE. wind (which is generally not 
the case in winter at least), the temperature of the upper re- 
gions is higher than that of the plain. As an example tendi 
to prove this assertion, I may mention that I have foun 
flowers blooming on arétes on the Rothhorn and Niesen at the 
height of 7,000 feet, when there was not a flower in the plain 
of the Canton of Berne (on December 31, 1861, and on 
February 4, 1860). Amongst these flowers were the Gentiana 
verna and Viola calcarata. 

My friend B. was familiar with mountains in winter; he had 
been up the Aiggischhorn and Riederhorn in December, 1863: 
easy as these points may be to reach in summer, in winter, if 
the snow is not hard, the question is very different. On 
February 28, 1864, we left Sion with Bennen to mount the 
Haut-de-Cry. We started at 2.15 a.m. in a light carriage that 
brought us to the village of Ardon, distant six miles. We 
there met three men that were to accompany us as local guides 
or porters, Jean Joseph Nance, Frederic Rebot, who acted as 
my personal guide, and Auguste Bevard. We at once began 
to ascend on the right bank of the Lyzerne. The night was 

' splendid, the sky cloudless, and the moon shining so as to make 
walking easy without the use of a lantern. For about half- 
an hour we went up through the vineyards by a rather steep 
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path, and then entered the valley of the Lyzerne, about 700 
feet above the torrent. We here found a remarkably good 
pete gradually rising and leading towards the Col de Chéville. 

aving followed this path for about three hours we struck off 
to the left, and began zigzagging up the mountain side through 
2 pine forest. e had passed what may be called the snow- 
line in winter a little above 2,000 feet. We had not ascended for 
more than a quarter of an hour in this pine forest before the 
snow got very deep and very soft. We had to change leader 
every five or six minutes, and even thus our progress was re- 
markably slow. We saw clearly that, should the snow be as 
soft above the fir region we should have to give up the ascent. 
At 7 A.m..we reached a chalet, and stopped for about twenty 
minutes to rest and look at the sunrise on the Diablerets, 
On observing an aneroid, which we had brought with us, we 
found that we were at the height of about 7,000 feet: the 
temperature was —-1° C. 

The Haut-de-Cry has four arétes: the first running towards 
the W., the second SE., the third E., and the fourth NE. We 
were between the two last-named arétes. Our plan was to 
up between them to the foot of the peak, and mount it by the 
aréte running NE. As we had expected, the snow was in 
much better state when once we were above the woods. For 
some time we advanced pretty rapidly. The peak was glisten- 
ing before us, and the idea of success put us in high spirits. 
Our good fortune did not last long; we soon came to snow 
frozen on the surface, and capable of bearing for a few steps 
and then giving way. But this was nothing compared to the 
trouble of pulling up through the pine wood, so instead of 
making us Saree it only excited our hilarity. Bennen was 
in a particularly good humour, and laughed loud at our com- 
bined efforts to get out of the holes we every now and then 
made in the snow. Judging from appearances, the snow-field 
over which we were walking covered a gradually-rising Alp. 
We made a second observation with our aneroid, and found, 
rather to our astonishment and dismay, that we had only risen 
1,000 feet in the last three hours. It was 10 o’clock : we were 
at the height of about 8,000 feet; temperature= —1°5 C. 
During the last half-hour, we had found a little hard snow, so 
we had all hope of success. Thinking we might advance 
better on the aréte, we took to it, and rose along it for some 
time. It soon became cut up by rocks, so we took to the snow 
again. It turned out to be here hard frozen, so that we reached 
the real foot of the peak without the slightest difficulty. It 
was decidedly steeper than I had expected it would be, judging 
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from the valley of the Rhone. Bennen looked at it with de- 
cided pleasure ; having completed his survey, he proposed to 
take the eastern aréte, as in doing so we should gain at least 
two hours. Rebot had been over this last-named aréte in sum- 
mer, and was of Bennen’s opinion. Two or three of the party 
did not like the idea much, so there was a discussion on the 
probable advantages and disadvantages of the NE. and E. 
arétes. We were losing time; so Bennen cut matters short by 
saying : ‘ Ich will der Erste iiber die aréte!’ Thus saying, he 
made for the E. aréte; it looked very narrow, and, what was 
worse, it was considerably cut up bya rocks, the intervals 
between the teeth of the aréte being filled up with snow. To 

ain this aréte, we had to go up a steep snow-field, about 800 
feet high, as well as I remember. It was about 150 feet broad 
at the top, and 400 or 500 at the bottom. It was a sort of 
couloir on a large scale. During the ascent we sank about one 
foot deep at every step. Bennen did not seem to like the look 
of the snow very much. He asked the local guides whether 
avalanches ever came down this couloir, to which they an- 
swered that our position was perfectly safe. We had mounted 
on the northern side of the couloir, and haying arrived at 150 
feet from the top, we began crossing it on a horizontal curve, 
so as to gain the E. aréte. The inflexion or dip of the couloir 
was slight, not above 25 feet, the inclination near 35°. We 
were walking in the following order: Bevard, Nance, Bennen, 
myself, B., and Rebot. Having crossed over about three- 
quarters of the breadth of the couloir, the two leading men 
suddenly sank considerably above their waists. | Bennen 
tightened the rope. The snow was too deep to think of get- 
ting out of the hole they had made, so they advanced one or two 
steps, dividing the snow with their bodies. Bennen turned round 
and told us he was afraid of starting an avalanche; we asked 
whether it would not be better to return and cross the couloir 
higher up. To this the three Ardon men opposed themselves; 
they mistook the proposed precaution for fear, and the two 
leading men continued their work. After three or four steps 
gained in the aforesaid manner, the snow became hard again. 
Bennen had not moved—he was evidently undecided what he 
should do; as soon, however, as he saw hard snow again, he 
advanced and crossed parallel to, but above, the furrow the 
Ardon men had made. Strange to say the snow supported 
him. While he was passing I observed that the leader, Bevard, 
had ten or twelve feet of rope coiled round his shoulder. I of 
course at once told him to uncoil it and get on the aréte, from 
which he was not more than fifteen feet distant. Bennen then 
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told me to follow. I tried his steps, but sank up to my waist 
in the very first. So I went through the furrows, holding my 
elbows close to my body, so as not to touch the sides. This 
furrow was about twelve feet long, and as the snow was good 
on the other side, we had all come to the false conclusion that 
the snow was accidentally softer there than elsewhere. Bennen 
advanced ; he had made but a few steps when we heard a deep, 
cutting sound. The snow-field split in two about fourteen or 
fifteen feet above us. The cleft was at first quite narrow, 
not more than an inch broad. An awful silence ensued; 
it lasted but a few seconds, and then it was broken by 
Bennen’s voice, ‘ Wir sind alle verloren.’ His words were slow 
and solemn, and those who knew him felt what they really 
meant when spoken by such a manas Bennen. They were his 
last words, 1 drove my alpenstock into the snow, and brought 
the weight of my body to bear on it. I then waited. It was 
an awful moment of suspense. I turned my head towards 
Bennen to see whether he had done the same thing. To my 
astonishment I saw him turn round, face the valley, and stretch 
out both arms. The ground on which we stood began to move 
slowly, and I felt the utter uselessness of any alpenstock. I 
soon sank up to my shoulders and began descending backwards. 
From this moment I saw nothing of what had happened to the 
rest of the party. With a good deal of trouble I succeeded in 
turning round. The speed of the avalanche increased rapidly, 
and before long I was covered up with snow. I was suffocating 
when I suddenly came to the surface again. I was on a wave 
of the avalanche, and saw it before me as I was carried down. 
It was the most awful sight I ever saw. The head of the ava- 
lanche was already at the spot where we had made our last 
halt. The head alone was preceded by a thick cloud of snow- 
dust; the rest of the avalanche was clear. Around me I 
heard the horrid hissing of the snow, and far before me the 
thundering of the foremost part of the avalanche. To prevent 
myself sinking again, I made use of my arms much in the same 
way as when swimming in a standing position. At last I 
noticed that I was moving slower; then I saw the pieces of 
snow in front of me stop at some yards’ distance ; then the snow 
straight before me stopped, and I heard on a large scale the 
same\creaking sound that is produced when a heavy cart passes 
over frozen snow in winter. I felt that I also had stopped, and 
instantly threw up both arms to protect my head in case I 
should again be covered up. I had stopped, but the snow be- 
hind me was still in motion; its pressure on my body was so 
strong, that I thought I should be crushed to death, This 
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tremendous pressure lasted but a short time; I was covered 
up by snow coming from behind me. My first impulse was 
to try and uncover my head—but this I could not do, the ava- 
lanche had frozen by pressure the moment it stopped, and I 
was frozen in. Whilst trying vainly to moye my arms, I sud- 
denly became aware that the hands as far as the wrist had the 
faculty of motion. The conclusion was easy, they must be 
above the snow. I set to work as well as I could; it was time, 
for I could not have held out much longer. At last I saw a 
faint glimmer of light. The crust above my head was getting 
thinner, but I could not reach it any more with my atid the 
idea struck me that I might pierce it with my breath. After 
several efforts I succeeded in doing so, and felt suddenly a rush 
of air towards my mouth, I saw the sky I through a little 
round hole. A dead silence reigned around me; I was so sur- 
prised to be still alive, and so persuaded at the first moment 
that none of my fellow-sufferers had survived, that I did not 
even think of shouting for them. I then made vain efforts to 
extricate my arms, but found it impossible; the most I could 
do was to join the ends of my fingers, but they could not reach 
the snow any longer. After a few minutes I heard a man 
shouting; what a relief it was to know that I was not the sole 
survivor! to know that perhaps he was not frozen in and could 
come to my assistance! I answered; the voice approached, but 
seemed uncertain where to go, and yet it was now quite near. 
A sudden exclamation of surprise! Rebot had seen my hands. 
He cleared my head in an instant, and was about to try and — 
cut me out completely, when I saw a foot above the snow, and 
so near to me that I could touch it with my arms, although 
they were not quite free yet. I at once tried to move the foot; 
it was my poor friend’s. A pang of agony shot through me as 
I saw that the foot did not move. Poor B. had lost sensation, 
and was perhaps already dead. Rebot did his best: after some 
time he wished me to help him, so he freed my arms a little 
more so that I could make use of them. I could do but little, 
for Rebot had torn the axe from my shoulder as soon as he had 
cleared my head (I generally carry an axe separate from my 
alpenstock —the blade tied to the belt, and the handle attached 
to the left shoulder). Before coming to me Rebot had helped 
Nance out of the snow; he was lying nearly horizontally, and 
was not much covered over. Nance found Bevard, who was 
upright in the snow, but covered up to the head. After about 
twenty minutes the two last-named guides came up. I was at 
length taken out; the snow had to be cut with the axe down 
to my feet before I could be pulled out. A few minutes after 
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1 o'clock P.M. we came to my poor friend’s face. :.... I 
wished the body to be taken out completely, but nothing could 
induce the three guides to work any longer, from the moment 
they saw that it was too late to save him. I acknowledge that 
they were nearly as incapable of doing anything as I was. 
When I was taken out of the snow the cord had to be cut. We 
tried the end going towards Bennen, but could not move it; it 
went nearly straight down, and showed us that there was the 
grave of the bravest guide the Valais ever had, and ever will 
have. The cold had done its work on us; we could stand it 
no longer, and began the descent. We followed the frozen 
avalanche for about twenty-five minutes, that being the easiest 
way of progressing, and then took the track we had made in 
the morning; in five hours we reached Ardon. 

I have purposely put apart the details I have been asked to 
give on certain points. 

1. The avalanche consisted only of snow; the upper stratum 
was eleven days old. At the moment the avalanche started it 
was about twelve o’clock, probably a few minutes before. The 
temperature was then above freezing point, and we were within 
300 or 350 feet from the summit. The snow was thawing, and 
the whole snowfield in a state of uncertain equilibrium. By 
cutting through the snow at the top of the couloir we cut one 
of the main points by which the snow of the two different 
layers held together; what led us into the error was, as I have 
before said, the fact that the snow was quite hard in some 
places, and quite soft in others. The avalanche may have 
taken a minute to descend; I can give no correct estimation on 
this point. 

2. The rope was in my opinion the cause of my poor friend’s 
as well as of Bennen’s death. The following facts may prove it: 
—At the moment the avalanche started the first and last guides 
merely held the rope; Bennen had not seen the use of a rope 
at all, so we had been less strict than we should otherwise have 
been in its use. During the descent the rope caught, probably 
on a rock below the surface. This happened between Bennen 
and Nance, that is to say between the second and third man in 
the marching line. Nance told me afterwards that this was the 
worst part of the descent; he had the pressure of the snow on 
his body, whilst the rope nearly cut him in two. I believe it 
was at this moment that Bennen and B. lost their upright 
position, owing to the pressure of the snow on their backs. Nance 
also lost his position, but was fortunate in being thrown out 
horizontally, and that almost on the surface of the avalanche. 
I was between Bennen and B., but not tied to the rope, as I 
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had iron rings to my belt through which the cordran. Rebot, 
who was last in the line, was thrown clean out of the avalanche; 
he was carried during the descent towards one of the sides of 
the stream. He was the only one of us who escaped unhurt. 
Thus, when we stopped in our descent, two only were tied to 
the rope, B. and Bennen—the very two who perished. 

3. The congealing of the snow happened by pressure. The 
fore part of the avalanche stopped first, and the rest was forced 
against it. The circumstance I can least understand is the 
sudden fall in the temperature of the air after the accident. I 
can give no estimate of it, but it was intense. 

4, The bruises Bevard, Nance, and I sustained were slight, 
but our feet were severely frost-bitten. Bennen has been 
accused of rashness in this unfortunate accident. It is not the 
case. He was misled by the total difference of the state of 
snow in a winter ascent from what is to be met with in summer. 


Tue GranpEes Rovusses or Daupnine. By Wm. 
Maruews, Jun., M.A. 


WueEn I had the happiness of standing on the summit of the 
Mont Pourri with my friend the Rey. ‘T. G. Bonney, in August 
1862, and of gazing upon the noble panorama of the Dauphiné 
Alps from that admirable point of view, our attention was 
attracted by a vast mass of glacier-clad mountain standing out 
by itself to the west of the main chain. We subsequently 
identified it as the Grandes Rousses, and when we drew up our 
programme for the campaign of 1863, we resolved that the 
ascent of its highest peak should be one of our first expeditions. 

The district is so imperfectly represented upon all the maps 
hitherto published, that it was important to us to obtain some 
more trustworthy information, and I spent a day in Paris at 
the end of last rf uly for the purpose of consulting the manu- 
script map of the French Qoveriahasit at the Depot de la 
Guerre. By the courtesy of the authorities I was permitted 
to inspect not only the Dauphiné sheets, but also those of the 
Maurienne, the survey of which had just been completed, and 
to make a rough tracing of them, which has formed the ground- 
work of the map accompanying this paper. 

The Grandes Rousses is not a single peak, but a mountain 
range about eight miles in length, running NNE. by SSW., 
and steeper on the western than the eastern side. On the 
former it presents a lofty wall of crystalline rock, supported by 
projecting buttresses which rise out of a shelf of glacier rest- 
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ing upon a lower rocky wall. At the base of the latter is a 
narrow and nearly level tract, dotted with small lakes, west of 
which the country again falls rapidly. The whole of this side 
of the mountain is in Dauphiné, and most of the streams which 
flow from it find their way into the Olle, and thence into the 
Romanche below Allemont. On the eastern side the slope is 
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less rapid, and the glaciers are consequently more considerable. 
Of these the largest and most northerly is in the Maurienne, 
the remainder belong to Dauphiné, 

According to the French engineers, the chain of the Grandes 
Rousses culminates in four principal peaks, The first or north 
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peak, situated on the boundary line between Dauphiné and the 
aurienne, is 3,473 metres, or 11,395 feet above the sea, and 
the second or south peak is exactly the same height. The two 
remaining ones are still more to the south, and of inferior ele- 
vation. 

Our travelling party consisted of my friend Mr. Bonney, my 
brother George and myself, with our guides, Michel Croz and 
Joseph Basile Simond of Chamouni. After spending a few 
days very pleasantly amid the charming scenery of the Grande 
Chartreuse, we crossed the Grésivaudan to Allevard, and on 
the afternoon of August 4 walked up to La Ferriére, where 
we found tolerable quarters at the little inn of M. Jourdan. 
As our baggage included a theodolite and mercurial barometer, 
as well as a couple of aneroids and several smaller instruments, 
in addition to the usual personal luggage of mountaineers, it 
was necessary to secure considerable extra assistance in the way 
of porters, and we engaged a son of Jourdan’s to take charge of 
the theodolite, and another man to carry provisions. 

On the morning of the 5th we quitted the village at 4.30, 
and ascended the beautiful valley of the Breda to the Sept 
Laux, reaching the fisherman’s hut at 9.45, after about four and 
a half hours’ actual walking. Our barometer observation gives 
7,179 English feet for the height of the col, which agrees tole- 
rably well with 7,144’, a previous determination of Professor 
J. D. Forbes. 

The next point in our route was ‘La Grande Maison, a 
chalet near the head of the valley of the Olle, where we ex- 
poe we should have to sleep. From the Col of the Sept 

aux a very steep descent of 3,000 feet leads into the valley 
near Le Rivier, which is much lower down than the Grande 
Maison. Anxious to avoid an unnecessary descent, as well as 
a great detour, we availed ourselves of the services of a native 
whom we found at the Cabane, who volunteered to take us 
straight to La Grande Maison over the intervening mountain 
ridge. We accordingly detached one of the porters from the 
party, and sent him down to Le Rivier, to get more provisions 
and carry them up to the Grande Maison, where we should 
await his arrival. After a halt of an hour we started off again, 
under the direction of our new guide, and after descending to 
the lower lake, we climbed up a quantity of stones and shingle 
to a gap in the ridge immediately to the east of it, which 
we reached at noon. This ridge is called by Bourcet ‘ Roche 
de Billian, and we may therefore call the gap the Col de 
Billian. We spent an hour upon it very pleasantly in taking 
our mid-day meal, observing the barometer, and studying the 
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inkeneny features of the Grandes Rousses. I find the height 
of the col to be 8,028’, or about 850’ above that of the Sept 
Laux. The descent turned out to be rough, troublesome, and 
circuitous, and it was three o’clock before we reached the 
Grande Maison, a chalet with so high-sounding a title, that we 
were scarcely prepared for the miserable and filthy hovel by 
which we were greeted. It may be doubted whether, after all, 
we had saved any time by our short cut, but at any rate the 
absent porter did not bring up the provisions until two hours 
after our arrival. The idea of passing the night at the Grande 
Maison was unanimously scouted, a by the advice of the local 
guide, whose engagement had now terminated, we crossed the 
valley and ascended the gorge of La Cochette to the upper 
chalets of the same name, where we arrived at 6. 

I cannot recommend this resting-place to any future tra- 
vellers. The alp upon which it stands is only a sheep pasture, 
and is consequently incapable of affording the luxury of milk 
to the tired and thirsty mountaineer. Moreover, the building 
is so small that only a portion of our party, in addition to 
the numerous Provencal shepherds who lived in it, could find 
sleeping-room inside. Bonney disposed of himself under the 
eaves, and my brother and I extemporised a mattress out of a 
pile of wood adjoining, where we should have doubtless spent 
a tolerable night but for a heavy shower of rain, which lasted 
about two hours, and drove us crouching to the door for shelter. 
Happily, the sky cleared again: at the first glimpse of dawn we 
left our beds, took a hasty breakfast, and at 4.10 on the morn- 
ing of the 6th turned our backs without regret upon the chalet 
of La Cochette. 

A walk of about half an hour brought us to the Col du 
Couard at the head of the valley of Vaujany, where we placed 
our knapsacks upon the backs of two porters, and sent them 
down to Allemont with instructions to engage a carriage to take 
us to Bourg in the evening. We continued ascending the 
valley of La Cochette until we reached one of the small lakes, 
I believe the Lac de la Sasse, where, judging that we were 
nearly abreast of the northern peak of the Grandes Rousses, we 
turned to the east to the foot of a very steep glacier, 
which flowed through a gorge in the lower wall of rock, from 
the more level névyé above. Michel was soon at work cutting 
steps in the ice, which was exceedingly hard, a proceeding 
which consumed a great deal of time, as many more steps were 
necessary than we had any idea of from below. When the 
slope abated a little we found a moraine upon our right, and 
made straight running for it, in order to avoid the labour of 
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step cutting, which we were speedily forced to resume by a 
rather startling incident. A number of outlying blocks, resting 
upon a higher part of the slope showed symptoms of unsteadiness, 
and ina ion seconds about a dozen of them b to slide, and 
dashed down the ice with frightful welitthy vbehoie our very 
faces. Selecting a safer line of ascent we at last reached the 
névé, and salou the moraine at its origin near the base of the 
peak, from which it was separated by a narrow belt of snow. 
We reached this point at 7.40, and halted at once for breakfast. 
An observation with Bonney’s aneroid makes it 9,754’ above 
the sea. 

At 8.30 we started again, and crossed the snow to the foot 
of the northern peak, whose summit we gained at 10.15, after 
a fatiguing and rather difficult climb up steep and broken rocks, 
which recalled to our minds the ascent of the last cone of the 
Grivola. We now looked down upon the extensive glaciers 
clothing the eastern flank of the mountain, of which that be- 
longing to the Maurienne was the most striking, and descended 
in graceful sweeps towards the valley directly from our standing 
place. This glacier would certainly afford the easiest and most 
natural route to the summit, to gain which, by the side on which 
we had mounted, involves a labour altogether disproportionate 
to the height. I believe it flows into the Vallon d’Arves, but 
the small lakes shown in the plan, to the north of it, communi- 
cate with the Olle, which winds round the northern extremity 
of the chain. 

Our eyes were quickly diverted from the Grandes Rousses to 
the magnificent and almost boundless mountain panorama by 
which we were surrounded. The more distant portions of the 
Pennine and Graian Alps were concealed by clouds, but Mont 
Blanc, the Pourri, and the Grande Casse were immediately 
recognised and welcomed as old acquaintances, and south of the 
latter we distinguished the Dent Parassée, the peak a 
on the south the glacier de la Vanoise. In the south-east, ani 
very near at hand, rose a remarkable group of peaks, one of 
which is the highest point of the range of alps that separates 
Dauphiné from the Maurienne. These are the Aiguilles 
d’Arves, three precipitous pinnacles of secondary rock, almost 
devoid of snow and glacier, the two highest of which, when seen 
from certain points of view, have been fancifully compared to a 
nuteracker. These, according to the French engineers, are re- 
spectively 11,513’ and 11,529’ in height. On the manuscript 
map the former is decorated with a triangle and the letters 
‘ Sig!) from which I presume we may gather that it has been 
ascended, and as certainly that the higher peak has not. I 
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strongly recommend the latter to the attention of the Alpine 
Club. 

To the right of the Aiguilles d’Arves, we looked upon a 
rolling sea of lower summits, and across them in the far away 
distance to the towering Viso, and then turned southwards to 
gaze upon the most beautiful portion of the panorama, the mag- 
nificent cluster of the high Alps of Dauphiné. To gain this 
view had been one of the principal objects of our ascent, nor 
were we disappointed. Immediately opposite to us was the 
lofty range dividing the waters of the Romanche from those of 
the Vénéon, commencing on the left with the Meije or Aiguille 
de Midi de la Grave, the second peak of Dauphiné, a mountain 
crowned by a score of ost Aoery shattered pinnacles, and stream- 
ing with noble glaciers. e central portion of the range was 
occupied by the Rateau, and it was terminated on the right by 
the immense snow-field of the Mont de Lans, which we traversed 
a few days after. Beyond this gigantic outwork we had 
glimpses of the more central summits of the group; the gap be- 
tween the Meije and the Rateau disclosed the Pelvoux, the 
Créte de ’Encula and the Pic des Ecrins, while on the right of 
the Rateau appeared the well-known form of the ‘Allefroide. 

While Bonney was making outline sketches of the most 
interesting portions of the panorama, my brother and I set 
up the barometer and theodolite. At 11.45 the height of 
the barometer, reduced and corrected, was 509°26m, with an 
air temperature of 5-0 cent. Comparing this with the mid- 
day observations at St. Bernard, Aosta, Geneva, Turin, and 
Grenoble, and taking the mean, we get 


3,472m. or 11,391 English feet, 


only one metre less than the determination of the French 
engineers. 

e theodolite was placed with its optic axis about two feet 
above the summit, bret we took with it the azimuths and alti- 
tudes of the most interesting points in sight. Anxious to 
ascertain whether the French engineers were correct in at- 
tributing to the south peak an elevation exactly equal to that 
of the one we were standing on, I brought the cross wires of 
the instrument to bear upon to the top of the former. The 
reading was’—0° 5’. The horizontal distance being 2,000m., the 
corresponding vertical is 2.9m., which is reduced to 2.64m. by 
correcting for curvature and refraction. Deducting the fraction 
for the height of the theodolite, we arrive at the conclusion that 
the south peak is 2 metres lower than the other. This result 
cannot be regarded as finally established until the reciprocal 
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observation has been performed from the other peak. It must, 
however, be borne in mind, that as neither peak had previously 
been ascended, and consequently no signals erected upon them, 
some amount of uncertainty must attach to the measurements 
of the French engineers. 

We left the summit at 12.10, after nearly two hours of 
perfect enjoyment. When about half-way down the rocks we dis- 
covered a snow-filled couloir, down which we glissaded, saving 
much time thereby, and crossing the glacier considerably to the 
south of our line of ascent, we hit upon the lower rocks at a point 
where they were quite free from difficulty. They were gay 
with the golden flowers of the Alpine poppy, a plant said to be 
frequent in Dauphiné, but which I had never seen before. At 
2.30 we were seated by the pretty little lake of Balme Rousse, 
overlooking the valley of Vaujany, where we rested half-an- 
hour to bathe and enjoy the scenery. We then commenced the 
descent to Allemont, in which I believe we should actually have 
saved time by going round by the Col du Couard. We were 
prevented from getting down to Vaujany itself by a range of 
steep precipices, which cut us off from the opposite side of the 
valley, and as our route was crossed by a number of lateral 
ravines, we were constantly walking up and down hill in sue- 
cession, which at that time of day was extremely fatiguing. 
The valley of Allemont, with its picturesque villages, em- 
bosomed in walnut groves, came at last into sight, but it was 
ten minutes to seven before we reached La Fonderie, and found 


the carriage waiting to drive us into Bourg, where the fatigues of 


the day were soon effaced by the comforts of the Hétel de Milan, 
and the admirable cuisine of M. Martin. I should be wanting 
in justice if I did not bear testimony to the excellence of this 
inn, the moderation of the charges, and the anxiety of the pro- 
prietor to provide for the comfort of English travellers. 

It may oe gathered from the preceding description, that the 
ascent of the Grandes Rousses is an expedition that may be 
strongly recommended to Alpine travellers who are visiting 
Dauphiné, but if I were to repeat it, I should approach the 
peak from St. Sorlin d’Arves by way of the north-eastern 
glacier, and I should endeavour to descend directly upon Bourg, 
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The heights contained in the accompanying table refer, not 
only to the ascent of the Grandes Rousses, but also to the ex- 
cursions described by Mr. Bonney. The larger part of the 
observations were taken with a mercurial barometer by Casella, 
the remainder with an aneroid by Negretti, belonging to 
Bonney, and another by Browning, belonging to me. The two 
aneroids were kept constantly compared with the mercurial * 
barometer, and corrected accordingly. The calculations have 
been made by the tables of Deleros, based on the formula of 
Laplace. Considering the present imperfect state of our 
knowledge on the subject, I have not attempted to correct the 
air temperatures for the horary equation, but the effect of this 
inequality, in the midday observations, is very conspicuous in 
the table. The results agree remarkably well with the de- 
terminations of previous observers, except in the case of the 
Col des Cavalles, where the figures on the Government map 
must, I think, refer to a different point from that at which we 
made the passage. Wm. Maruews, Jun. 


Tue Rance or THE Meier, Daupnine.—By the Rey. 
T. G. Bonney, M.A., F.G.S. 


HE Alpine traveller, who has had the good fortune to 
T obtain a clear view of the mountains of Dauphiné from 
one of the summits of the Graian or Tarentaise Alps, will doubt- 
less remember that the range formed by the towers of the 
Pelvoux, Ailefroide, Ecrins, and Meije, is terminated by a vast 
sheet of snow, covering like a cloth a table-like mass of preci- 

itous rock. This is the great Glacier du Mont de Lans, lyi 
Commins the valleys of the Romanche and the Vénéon, with its 
tributary, the Vallon de la Selle. Before describing our 
excursion over it, I shall venture to add a few words to the 
account which I have already given of the Pelvoux district.* I 
compared the configuration of the mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of that summit to an E, and resume the simile for one 
moment. From the NW. corner of this letter, a high 
ridge, starting from the Roche-Faurio, runs northward, 
dividing the Vallon des Etancgons from the upper part of the 


* ‘An Excursion in Dauphiné.’ The ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. i. page 
66. I may also refer to the paper on that district by my friend, Mr. 
Tuckett, vol. i. page 145, which contains an admirable account of the 
main mass of the Dauphiné Alps; and gladly take this opportunity of 
expressing my gratitude to him for much valuable information, com- 
municated with his usual liberality. 
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Valley of the Romanche; the head of which is formed by 
three small valleys; one, an upland glen coming from the 
Glacier and Col d’Arcines, another from the Glacier de la Plate 
des Agneaux, and the third from the Glacier du Clos des Cavalles. 
To the north of the Col dela Cavalle or des Cavalles this ridge 
widens out into an enormous mass of rock and piace. forming 
a great wall running westward, and dividing the valley of the 
Romanche from the Val de Venéon. In this mass are the Meije, 
the Rateau, and the Glacier du Mont de Lans. A spur from 
it, running to the SW., divides the Vallon de la Selle from the 
Vallon des Etangons. 

On the 6th of August last, Messrs. W. and G. S. Mathews and 
myself, accompanied by Michel A. Crozand Joseph B. Simond, of 
Chamouni, ascended the northern peak of the Grandes Rousses, 
which commands a magnificent view of this portion of the 
Dauphiné Alps. We then saw that the Mont de Lans Glacier 
appeared accessible either from La Grave or from a point on 
the high road east of Bourg d’Oysans, whence a small valley runs 
up towards it. On arriving in the evening at Bourg, we 
made enquiries about the accommodation to be found in this 
valley and other matters connected with the proposed expedi- 
tion, but without success. Accordingly, we changed our plans, 
and determined to drive to La Grave, where we Salad that we 
should probably find some one who was acquainted at any rate 
with the eastern endof the glacier. After doing full justice tothe 
good fare of the comfortable Hotel de Milan, we started nextday 
ina carriage for La Grave, and on arriving at Freney (12 kil.), 
obtained some information about the valley, which I record for 
the benefit of future travellers. It was, that the highest chalets 
were three hours’ walk from Freney, and three-quarters of an 
hour from the glacier, and bore the name of the Chiilets de la 
Selle. The path to them leaves the main road a short distance 
beyond Freney (nearly 63 kil. from Grenoble), and, crossing 
the Romanche by a wooden bridge, ascends the right bank of the 
lateral valley. The horror that the good folks of Freney 
expressed, when they learnt our intention of crossing the 
glacier, was most amusing; and such a chorus of ‘ impossible, 
crevasses, affreux, énormes, &c.,’ was raised, that Croz became 
quite excited, and after ‘ chafling’ them unmercifully, regaled 
them with sundry narrations of experiences on the ice, which, 
I fear, would be considered poetic myths by an unprejudiced 
historian. 

Just after passing the limit of the departments of the Isére 
and Hautes ‘Mies (8 kil. from La Grave), we obtained a view 
of some off-shoots of the Grand Glacier, high up in a narrow 
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gorge, above the wretched huts of La Balme.* After carefully 
examining the precipices, broken here and there with steep 
slopes of turf, down which the streams from the ice above fall 
in cascades, we determined that this at any rate was not a pro- 
mising point of attack. Further on, near the Auberge au 
Chamois des Alpes, another arm of the glacier is seen.t 

On our arrival at the Hotel ‘chez Juge,’ La Grave, we 
sent for a chasseur named Alexandre Pic, who was said to be 
well acquainted with the neighbouring mountains. This worthy 
demands a few words of description. He is a tall, powerful 
fellow, willing and good-humoured; an excellent cragsman, 
but timid and useless upon ice ; a capital porter, but worse than 
useless as a guide, because, either from a defective memory or 
a vivid imagination, his information on points of topography 
has always proved so contrary to facts, that I fear he appears 
to merit the title, conferred upon him by Mr. Mathews, of the 
most unblushing liar in Dauphiné. 

The view from the little inn at La Grave is, in my opinion, 
one of the finest pieces of road-side scenery in the Alps. The 
jagged pinnacles and smooth precipices of the Meije, and the 
long créte of the Rateau, rise above steep masses of shattered 
glacier, the torrents from which seam the polished cliffs of 
protogine. Below, dark slates, twisted and riven by the force 
that burst them asunder and elevated the older rocks five 
thousand feet above, appear as purple scars among the oye: 
pastures which slope down to the turbid waters of the 
manche. 

An excellent path leads from the inn across the river, 
and up the pastures and banks of shale on the opposite side. 
This has been constructed for the sledges, which bring down 
ice from the glaciers; and a brisk trade is carried on in this 
material, which is sent, packed in matting, to Grenoble, Lyons, 
and others of the larger towns in south-eastern France. A 
valley, well’ seen from La Grave, has been excavated by the 
torrent issuing from the glaciers of the Meije and Rateau, 
which has not only stripped the shale from the crystalline rock 
on the western bank of the valley, but also sawn a deep channel 
in it. 

We left the hotel at 4.24 a.m., and at 5.13 arrived at 
a small group of chalets in the above valley ; and then after a 
slight descent, crossed the stream and proceeded along the hill- 
side on its left bank. In a little while we reached an old turf- 


* The Glaciers des Sausettes and de Mousset, according to Joanne, 
Itinéraire du Dauphiné, 2me pte. p. 127. 
t The Glacier de la Girauze. Joanne, ibid. 
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covered moraine, forming a kind of causeway, along which we 
walked for some time. “Within this is another, which bounds 
the heap of rubbish below and over the extremity of the glacier 
formed by the ice-streams from the side of the Meije, the Rateau, 
and the Bréche between them.* After keeping to the moraine 
for some time, we left it and followed a little stream between it 
and the hillside. We then ascended stony turf slopes, with 
the moraine on the left and rocks on the right; and after once 
more following and quitting the moraine, halte] for breakfast 
upon it at 7.50. The As and glacier scenery during the 
whole of the walk through this miniature Allée Blanche, is of 
the grandest kind, and the western pinnacle of the Meije is no 
unworthy rivalof the Aiguille du Dru. At 8.50 we tore ourselves 
away very reluctantly, and, turning our backs on the view, 
began to ascend some steep slopes of broken rock. This part of 
the day’s work, though varied by a small snow couloir, was 
rather monotonous, but we rose rapidly, keeping rather to 
the right, and steering for a notch in the ridge, which cuts off 
the Glacier du Mont de Lans from those about the Rateau ; so 
that all the snow-fields to the west of it drain down directly 
into the valley of the Romanche. We reached this notch at 
9.10, and halted a few minutes to take a last look at the 
beauties of the glacier basin we were quitting, backed up as it 
was by the dark crags of the Meije; and also to enjoy the new 
view of the serrate ridge of the Grandes Rousses on the other 
side of the Romanche. A smooth snow-field, apparently run- 
ning down towards that river, lay on the other side of the 
ridge, up which some of our party ascended, the rest kee ing 
to the rock for a time, until at 9.40 we came toa patch of blac 

shale, forming a kind of island in the glacier, called ‘ million’ 
by Pic. During the ten minutes’ halt for donning gaiters, we 
had leisure to observe the long spur from the Rateau which 
terminates at the Col for which we were bound. This, with the 
ridge mentioned above, encloses the south-eastern part of the 
Mont de Lans glacier. The ice in this basin was rather 
crevassed, but by a circuitous course, steering first left and 
then right, we avoided all difficulties, and reached the Col at 
11.10, in 54 hours’ actual walking from La Grave. It is a 
snow-saddle between the spur mentioned above (metamorphic 


* Tt will be seen that this statement does not accord with the map of 
the French Survey, Alpine Guide (Western Alps), p.63. I hesitate to 
criticize so admirable and conscientious a work, to the general excellence 
of which I bear most grateful testimony ; but at the same time I confess 
that in this part it does not correspond in several small particulars with 
my recollections, or with my notes and sketches. 

VOL. I.—NO, VI. x 
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rock), and a hill of black slate, identical with that in the neigh- 

bourhood of La Graye. This is the pass briefly described by 

my friend, Mr. Blackstone,* under the name of the Col de 

la Selle; but I have given a somewhat minute account of 

the ascent because, as he had not the advantage of a 

map or of fine weather, it is not very easy to understand the line 

which he followed. I also venture to object to the name that he 

(followed by Joannef) has conferred upon the pass. It is 

known to the natives as the Col de la Lauze,f and as the 

route in descending appears to have very little to do with the 

Glacier de la Selle, while the outlier of black slate is so curious 

and marked a feature in connexion with the Col, it would, I 

think, be better to retain the local name. The hill rises about 

a hundred and twenty feet above the Col, and commands a more 

extensive view; so, after taking some observations, and 
lancing down the funnel shaped ‘corrie’ which Mr. Blackstone / 

Abeaeintied, we climbed up the loose splinters of slate, and sat 

down to enjoy and sketch the scenery. : 

The first conspicuous object on the left, after clearing the 

confused mass of peaks close at hand about the head of the | 

Vallon de la Selle, was Les Ecrins, which towered up like a 

huge pyramid, with its three points rising one above another, 

and with the snow-slope seen in profile, up which we had toiled 

the year before. A tremendous wall of cliffs, rising from the Col 

des Ecrins and culminating in the north-western summit of the 

mountain, fell down Gowran the Glacier de Bonne Pierre, some 

of the upper snows of which were just visible beneath the long 

spur that forms its southern boundary. Above this was seen 

the Créte de la Bérarde, between which and the Ecrins appeared 

the great house-like mountain on the immediate west of the 

Grand Pelvoux ; just on the right of the Créte was a portion of 

the lowest peak in the Pelvoux chain, and then came the huge 

wedge of the Ailefroide, with its one square patch of snow on 

its steep side. Beyond this was a long snowy ridge, enclosing 

the head of the Glacier de la Pilatte and culminating in a 

singular peak,§ which is the highest point in the Créte des Beeufs 

Rouges. After passing over some lower summits, near the | 

eastern Col de Sais, our eyes rested upona fine snowy mountain, 

resembling the Ecrins; except that (to use Mr. Tuckett’s simile) 


* ‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ Second Series, vol. ii. p. 215. 

f Itin., p. 168. 

} Lauze (patois)=Ardoise. The name occurs in other parts of 
Dauphiné, vide Itin., pp. 153, 220, 416. 

§ Sketched in ‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ Second Series, vol. ii. 
p. 189. 
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‘it is an expurgated edition with the objectionable omitted.’ 
I think this must be the Sommet des Rouies* at the head of the 
Glacier de Etre (11,874 E. M. F.), and strongly recommend 
it to explorers. I believe it would have to be attacked from 
the Glacier du Vallon, and would not be a difficult undertaking. 
Beyond it lay a mass of glacier-streaked crags south of 5 
Christophe to the west of the Vallonde la Muande. As a fore- 
ground there was a dark rugged ridge, striped with snow couloirs 
and hanging glaciers, rising on the other side of the Vallon de la 
Selle. On the north we had a fine view of the peaks and 
glaciers of the Grandes Rousses, of Mont Blanc, and part of 
the Pennine chain; and further to the east a number of snowy 
mountains, very much obscured by clouds; among which we 
identified (with tolerable certainty) the Pourri, the Grande 
Casse, the Dent Parassée, and the Glacier dela Vanoise. The 
Mont de Lans glacier, curving down towards the deep cleft of 
the Combe de Malaval, formed the foreground on this side. 

At 12.33 we quitted the hill and walked along the edge of 
the glacier, looking down into the Vallon de la Selle. The 
upper part of the great glacier hardly merits that name, as it 
is rather a vast billowy plain of snow, which slopes gently 
down towards the Combe de Malayal, and only assumes the 
appearance of a true glacier at its extremities. ‘The section of 
the beds of stratified névé, forming a cliff, perhaps 60 or 80 
feet high, over the Vallon de la Selle, was most interesting. 
The descent into that valley appeared practicable in several 
places. At 1.50 we ved at the summit of a small peak, 
called on the French map Jodri (10,801 E. M. F.), near the 
western end of the glacier, overlooking a part of it, which drains 
down towards S. Christophe by a rift, some distance below us, 
named the Bréche de S. Christophe; and also a small poe 
dotted with little ponds, beyond which lay the rounded alps of 
the Mont de Lans, and the peak dividing the Romanche from 
the Vénéon. The view from this point did not differ much 
from that which I have already described, except that the 
greater of Les Ecrins was concealed by a peak on the 
other side of the Vallon de la Selle, and the highest summit of 
the Pelvoux was seen between it and the Créte de la Bérarde. 
A thunder-cloud began to break over the craggy heads of the 
Goleon and the Aiguilles d’Arves, making them look even 
blacker and more desolate than usual. : 

Leaying this point at 2.50, we crossed the glacier in a nearly 


* North of the Col de la Muande. Joanne, p. 199. He gives the 
height as 3,634 metres = 11,923 feet. 
x2 
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straight line, steering rather to the east of the Grandes Rousses, 
and quitted the ice without the slightest difficulty at 3.32. 
We then traversed a moraine for a short distance, and descended 
some very steep and difficult rocks, ane gradually to the 
right, until, after some extremely awkward scrambling, we 
found ourselves at the head of the glen that we had observed 
from La Balme on the previous day. 

Here the storm, which had for some time been raging over La 
Grave, burst upon us; and after a long descent down difficult 
and steep slopes of débris, we arrived, after crossing one or 
two smaller streams, at a torrent from the glacier, so much 
swollen that we were obliged in fording it to use the rope 
as a balustrade. It was nearly knee-deep, so that when we 
arrived on the other side, we halted to empty our boots and 
wring the wet out of some of our garments, although the 

uring rain threatened to render the latter a useless ceremony. 

his done we descended more rocks and slopes of débris, often 
overgrown with grass and brushwood, until at length we began 
to draw visibly nearer to the valley, and to hope that we should 
soon exchange the glen for the stony slopes on the right, 
down which we could see a path. Suddenly, however, a most 
formidable obstacle presented itself; we were indeed close to 
the track, leading up to a mine, but were separated from it by 
a chasm with nearly vertical walls, some thirty feet deep, 
through which rushed a torrent, perhaps twenty feet wide ; 
above, at the distance of a few vards, the water fell in a 
cascade at least fifty feet high, bringing down large stones, 
which were bounding about like corks in the foam, within a 
few feet of the only i tes where it was possible to cross. A 
little further down, the stream disappeared over a rock, 
whence we knew it fell for several hundred feet in a series of 
leaps to the valley below. Across this abominable place was 
our only way of escape. On each side of the torrent was a 
small ledge, on which there was standing room for the party. 
One by one, we were lowered down by the rope, and then 
Croz, followed by Pic, forded the stream, though evidently with 
much difficulty, availing themselves of the shelter of a large 
boulder ; the rope was thrown across to them, and grasping 
this with one hand I followed. The water rose above my 
knees, and I could hardly keep my footing; however, I got 
under the lee of the boulder, where the spray splashed over me 
in a perfect shower-bath. After a moment's halt, I proceeded 
cautiously, and was within two or three steps of the land, when 
I trod upon a loose stone, which turned up, and of course threw 
me off my balance. Knowing that it was a matter of life or 
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death, I clung tight with one hand to the rope, my chief fear 
being lest I should be struck and stunned by a stone from 
above, and Croz, advancing a step into the stream, grasped my 
coat-collar. Then I found that I was safer than I had thought, 
for the same stone which had caused my fall had rolled over 
on to my foot and wedged me fast: he pulled and I pulled, 
until I began to fear my boot would be left behind; at last, 
however, my foot came out like a tooth, and in another moment 
I was landed on the bank. The rest of the party crossed 
without misadventure, but got drenched to the skin; I confess, 
however, that I did not like to watch them. We were then 
hauled up the other bank, and, after a tedious descent down a 
most execrable path, arrived at the huge blocks, against which 
the miserable huts of La Balme are built, and reached the high 
road at 6.20. Here a carriage had been ordered to await us, 
but we did not meet it until we had walked some five kilo- 
metres in the rain; however, a change of clothes and some 
warm potations soon set us to rights. 

This line of descent had been followed under Pic’s guidance ; 
it was doubtless shorter than the valley coming out upon 
Freney, but I cannot recommend it to travellers. Croz’s 
opinion of it was, that no guide who understood his business 
would ever have attempted it in such weather; and I am not 
ashamed to confess that it would take a great deal to induce me 
to cross that torrent again, without a rope tied round my waist. 
Even in the finest season this course should only be attempted 
by those who have perfect confidence in their feet and heads, 
for there are many places where a slip or any nervousness 
would be very dangerous. 

If, however, the descent to Freney be found as simple as 
I believe it to be, an easier or more delightful excursion could 
not be found; for until we quitted the glacier, we did not 
meet with the gy difficulty. The comparatively long 
period during which the more extensive views remain in sight 
would render this a most interesting high level route from 
Bourg d’Oysans to La Grave, and the effect of the varied 
scenery would, I believe, be increased by making the expedi- 
tion in this direction. 

The next. thing in our list of agenda was to make an attempt 
on Les Ecrins. Two routes offered themselves, to the base 
of this peak, the first by the Col du Glacier Blanc to the 
‘ Hotel Puckett’ the second by the Col de la Cavalle to La 
Bérarde, and thence to the Col des Ecrins. Objections ex- 
isted to each of these: the first would have led us over the 
ground which we had traversed in the contrary direction the year 
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before ; the second involved two hard days’ work, and two bad 
nights, a poor preparation for an attack on a difficult moun- 
tain. In this Slcamn we took counsel with Pic, not haying 

et lost all confidence iv his local knowledge; and he un- 
fealintaule replied that he was well acquainted with a col 
at the head of the Glacier de la Casse Déserte, which crossed 
the ridge between it and the Glacier Blanc exactly opposite to 
Les Ecrins, at the top of which were some shattered red rocks 
furnishing excellent gites. Six or seven hours, he said, would 
amply suffice to reach them from La Grave, and an easy descent 
of two hours would take us from the col to the base of Les 
Ecrins. We had no recollection of having seen any place of 
this kind from the mountain in 1862, and Croz expressed a 
strong opinion against the truth of the statement, but the 
repeated and positive assertions of the fellow determined us to 
make the attempt. 

Accordingly we started at 6.35 a.m. on the morning of 
Monday, August 10, with provisions for two days ; and ing 
the wretched hamlet of Villard d’Aréne at 7.8, turned aside 
from the ascent to the Col du Lautaret, and followed the right 
bank of the Romanche along the path leading to the Col 
d’Arcines. A fine snowy mass, broken by dark crags, appears 
in front up the valley, soon after the village is left. This is 
part of the group of summits just on the east of the Col du 
Glacier Blanc. The path runs over black shales, but at 8.5 
we reached and crossed a large moraine of metamorphic rock, 
formed no doubt in days long past by the united ice streams 
from the glaciers in the main valley and that of Tabuchet on 
the right. We arrived at 8.20 at the foot of a steep wall, 
forming the first break in the level of the valley; down this 
the Romanche, which may be said to rise at the terminal ice- 
cave of the Glacier de la Casse Déserte, falls in a fine cascade. 
The traveller who intends to go either to the last-named glacier, 
or to the Col de la Cavalle, must not follow the path to the top 
of the wall, but after ascending for some distance must turn to 
the right and make for the stream. 

Our climb led us out on a sy plain by the side of 
the stream, commanding an excellent view of the above-named 
snow mountain. A delightful walk over the smooth turf 
brought us at 9.15 to some old huts and sheds, formerly con- 
nected with a mine in the neighbourhood, standing at the 
entrance of the valley which, dividing into two glens, leads 
to the Col de la Casse Déserte and the Col de la Cavyalle. 
Behind this Jarague are four or five moraines arranged 
concentrically opposite to the opening of the above valley. 
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Here we halted for breakfast until 10.5, then after follow- 
ing a faint track over a rockstrewn plain on the right bank 
of the Romanche, arrived in 20’ at the junction of the streams 
from the valleys which lead to the two cols, and are divided 
by a spur of the Grande Ruine. Following the one on 
the left, we arrived at 10.50 at a grassy meadow called the 
Plan des Anes at the foot of the Glacier de la Casse Déserte. 
According to the French map the ice streams, flowing down 
into this basin from the sides of the craggy amphitheatre in 
which it lies, all unite at the bottom, and are called by the 
general name of the Glacier de la Plate des Agneaux. We, 
however, observed that the large ice-field in the recesses of the 
mountain dividing us from the Glacier d’Arcines on the east, 
did not join the glacier on which we stood, but was separated 
from us by steep rocks and slopes of débris. This, according 
to Pic, was the true ‘ Plate des Agneaux,’ while the one on 
which we were was known to the natives as the Casse Déserte. 
The lower part of the glacier is covered with broken blocks, over 
which we scrambled until we reached the smoother ice, and at 
12.23 halted a few minutes to reconnoitre. On the left, was 
a craggy range, streaked with hanging glaciers, cutting us off 
from the Glacier Blanc; in front, a bare smooth wall of cliffs ; 
and on the right, slopes of ice and snow leading up towards the 
Grande Ruine and its eastern spur. We began to wonder 
where the proposed col could lie, and interrogated Pic, who 
only muttered something about the glacier having sunk greatly of 
late,and the road having formerly gone up the wall of cliffs front; 
and then said that a snow saddle on the right would do as well. 
Thereupon we unanimously voted him a humbug, and informed 
him of the fact in terms more pointed than polite ; for we were 
tolerably certain that the Vallon de la Bonne Pierre lay on the 
other side of the cliffs, and positive that the snow saddle would 
conduct us back to La Grave by the Rif de la Cavalle. We 
determined, however, to do something: the wall, after careful 
examination, was pronounced impracticable, but further to the 
right there was a gap under the Grande Ruine, which we sup- 
posed to be above the Vallon des Etangons. This pons appeared 
accessible, so climbing up some rocks, succeeded by steep slopes 
of débris, we arrived, at 1.20, at the base of the steep glacier 
descending from the col. During the ascent of this we saw a 
herd of at least 17 chamois on the peak at the end of the 
eastern spur of the Grande Ruine. The gap, which seemed 
quite close on starting, obstinately refused to come nearer ; each 
wave of ice surmounted shewed another in front, and the 
glacier became steeper and more creyassed, till at last we saw. 
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that a formidable snow couloir led up from it to the col. After 
crossing one or two awkward crevasses in the usual position at 
the base of the couloir, we began to ascend it, sometimes up 
the snow and sometimes up difficult crumbling rocks on the right 
side, where once or twice the footing was so bad, that we had 
to be hauled up with the rope for a few feet. We climbed up 
singly, and I for one was not sorry to reach the col, where we 
arrived at 3.7. This is the lowest point on a ridge of yellowish 
uartzose rocks connecting the splintered pinnacles of the 
Gusads Ruine with the huge tower of the Téte de la Charriére. 
Of course, our first business was to glance down on the other 
side, and the prospect was not encouraging ; a couloir rather less 
steep than that which we had ascended opened out into the névé 
of a glacier, which, about 2,000 feet below, disappeared down 
a gully between two walls of polished rock, some shattered séracs 
being the last thing visible. Food and a few minutes’ rest, 
however, were absolutely necessary, and Mathews in his zeal 
for science insisted on setting up the barometer; so we ate a 
hasty meal, and I secured, by his request, a slight outline of 
Les Ecrins, whose three summits were very well seen from 
this point. Part of the range of the Pelvoux and the upper 
snow-fields of the Glacier de la Pilatte were also visible. 
Looking down the valley we had ascended, we saw the Cottian 
Alps overshadowed and partly concealed by a purple thunder- 
cloud. Over the Vallon des Etancons were the crags about 
the head of the Vallon de la Selle, which, however, did not 
present any important features. We now mounted a little 
peak of rock and held a consultation with Croz. Descent to 
the furthest point visible was possible, though not very easy ; 
what lay beyond we could not tell, except that the glacier was 
very much crevassed and the rocks on each side impracticable. 
The storm-cloud was beating up towards the Pelvoux, and rain 
was already falling over that range. It was now nearly four 
o’clock, and the sky threatened a wild night, which, if any diffi- 
culties awaited us below, would have to be spent on the glacier. 
Accordingly, after much hesitation, we determined to return 
to La Grave, wisely, as I thought then, and still think. 
Fastening ourselves together with the rope, we commenced 
the descent at 4. Great caution was necessary, but Michel led 
the way with his usual skill and strength. All the morning he 
had been as surly as a bear, feeling convinced that the whole 
affair was a delusion; and now that he had proved himself a true 
prophet and found an opportunity of astonishing a native, who 
was fairly frightened by the couloir, he, like Mark Tapley, 
‘came out jolly under difficulties,’ and kept up a running fire of 
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small jokes all the way down. His knowledge of topography 
is something extraordinary: though he had never been in this 
valley, and had only once, the year before, obtained a 

view of the other side of the range, he predicted from the first 
that the expedition was impossible ; and again, as we were tvil- 
ing up the glacier, he pointed out to W. Mathews the exact 
spot over which the summit of Les Ecrins would rise into view. 

As we descended the weather improved, and we caught a 
glimpse of the distant Viso, thickly powdered with fresh snow. 
At 4.50 we reached the foot-of the couloir, and after passing 
the crevasses, halted at 5 and took off the rope. All difficulty 
was now at an end, but no time was to be lost if we were to 
reach home before nightfall. We hastened down to the Glacier 
de la Casse Déserte, and at last by walking very quickly reached 
the baraque at 7.25, just as it was becoming dusk. Here we 
halted to refresh, but my recollection of the discomforts of our 
night walk down that valley the year before was too vivid to make 
me desirous of repeating the process, so after swallowing a little 
food, I started again with Simond at 7.35, and by quick walk- 
ing, just succeeded in passing the worst bit of the road before 
it got quite dark, and reached La Grave at 9.40. The rest of 
the party left a quarter of an hour later, and did not arrive till 
10.25, having had some difficulty in finding their way to the 
path from the chalets. 

In consequence of the failure related above, we determined 
to go to La Bérarde by the Col de la Cavalle and to complete 
the exploration of the neighbourhood of the Meije. Starting 
at 5.28 a.m., August 12th, we followed the now familiar road 
as far as the junction of the streams from the two glacier basins, 
where we arrived at 8.25. Here we halted for breakfast on a 
little stony plain, called the Plan de la Cavalle, and at 9.13 
resumed our walk up the débris-strewn bed of the valley. After 
crossing an old moraine we reached, at 9.48, a small grassy 
plain, nearly overwhelmed with stones, called the Clos de la 
Cavalle. The head of this valley is a kind of cirque, filled by 
a large glacier descending from the col on the west and the spur of 
the Grande Ruine on the south, with cliffs on the north, over 
which, in one place, appears the end of a small glacier.* The 
position of the col is obvious, being at the lowest part of the 
ridge. The upper part of the glacier is steep and much broken 
by crevasses, and the disappearance of one of the party up to 
the shoulders warned us to put on the rope. At 11.58 we 


* The division between these two glaciers is not marked on the French 
map. 
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reached the col, a shattered ridge of protogine rock, split into 
great square blocks along the planes of the talcose laminz. On 
the eastern side the snow-field reaches to within a few feet of 
the summit, but on the western a cliff of considerable height 
overhangs the steep snow slopes that terminate in a small 
glacier of the second order. 

The col commands a grand view of the Meije, whose pre- 
cipitous cliffs, on which scarcely a patch of snow can rest, rise 
abruptly above the ridge whereon we stand. I have now care- 
fully examined this summit on all sides, but have been unable to 
discover any promising line of ascent, so I recommend it to 
the attention of those Alpine climbers who succeed in conquering 
the Matterhorn. On the left of it a peak rising just above our 
col impedes the view ; after this comes the chain dividing the 
Vallon de la Selle from the Vallon des Etancons.* Further to 
the left are the mountains near St. Christophe, east and west 
of the Col de la Muande, and then the view is closed by the 
pinnacles of the Grande Ruine. Looking back, we see the 
mountains dividing us from the Col du Lautaret, and above 
them a range with several small snow-fields and one strongly 
marked depression, but without any prominent peak. 

Pic had previously informed us that he knew this pass well, 
but as usual he was at a loss when questioned, and while we 
were reconnoitring we saw four chamois on the glacier below. We 
left at 1.28 and clambered down the cliff until we reached a steep 
snow slope, the inclination of which gradually diminished as we 
went on, and at 2 we quitted the ice. After this we descended 
sometimes by climbing down steep rocks, at others by sliding 
down long slopes of débris in small avalanches of pebbles, 
until, when within a few hundred feet of the bottom of the 
valley, further progress was arrested by a precipice. This 
obstacle obliged us to re-ascend slightly, and work to the left ; 
but at last, after a few awkward bits of scrambling, we reached 
the bottom of the valley at 3.35, where we had a fine view of 
the Glacier des Etangons and the Meije. The Bréche de la 
Meije appears practicable from this side, Nature certainly 
intended it for a pass, but she has left the northern side in a 
shamefully unfinished state. At 4.48 we started again, and 
after walking for about 40’ crossed to the right bank of thestream; 
a few minutes later we came in view of the opening of the 


* After examining both sides of this range, we have been unable to 
find any trace of the Glacier du Col of the E. M. F. map. The ridge 
dividing these two valleys is a rocky spur of the Rateau, and it would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, to scale it in any place. 
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Vallon de la Bonne Pierre and Les Ecrins; we also made 
out the Col de la Casse Déserte, the descent from which 
appeared practicable though difficult. Shortly after, a few 
patches of grain were seen on the left bank of the stream, 
and then the huts of La Bérarde appeared below. Here we 
arrived at 5.50, and were hospitably received by the Rodiers. 
The evening was lovely, and we lay on the y hillocks 
watching the rosy tints of sunset fading through every grada- 
tion into the tender purples of a summer’s night, as star after 
star shone out in the darkening sky. 

After an undisturbed night on new hay in the well remem- 
bered grange, we crossed, next day, the Col du Sélé to Ville de 
Val Louise in 9 hours’ actual walking. After the excellent 
description given by Mr. Tuckett, I need only say that the 
diminished quantity of snow made the pass more difficult than 
he found it; the rocks near the top being rather troublesome. 
The scenery, however, surpassed our utmost expectations. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DiscREPANCY BETWEEN Frencu AND ENGLish Barometric STANDARDS. 
—I would draw the attention of the Alpine Club tc an apparent 
anomaly between the heights of the French and English barometers 
compared with the boiling- point, as given by the best authorities, which 
I have been at some pains to investigate. 


Barometer. 
Boiling-point. inches. mm, inches. mm. 
29°922 or 760° 
212° Fahr. 29°905 or 759°58 as given by Regnault in his 
or = ; as given by the Kew Committee } = { tables of the elasticity of va- 
100° Cent.) of the British Association. ur and adopted by Guyot 
in his tables, 


A boiling-point thermometer, therefore, compared and adjusted at Kew, 
will not be precisely accurate when compared with Guyot’s table, but 
will require the addition of 0:0283° Fahr. = 0-017 inches of the 
barometer. The larger portion of this discrepance arises from the 
difference of the standard temperature of the scale of the English and 
French barometers; the remainder is accounted for by the difference 
of latitude producing a variation of gravity. 

First, as to the discrepance arising from the standard temperatures. 
That of the English barometer being 30° Fahr. higher than that of the 
French scale: when the mercurial column is reduced to the freezing 
point the scale of the French barometer is also reduced to the freezing 
point, but the scale of the English one is only reduced to the tempera- 
ture of 62° Fahr. The consequence is that the French barometer, when 
reduced, will always read higher than the English barometer. 
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‘Let A be the height of the barometer observed ; 
B the linear expansion of brass for 1° Fahr. = -0000104344; 
as given by Laplace and Lavoisier ; or °000018782 for 1° cent. 
The French barometer, when reduced, will, on account of the difference 
of standard temperatures, read higher than the English barometer by 
an amount = 80 A B; e.g.: 


B = 0000104344 = log. 5°018467 
A= 29905 in. = log. 1475743 
30 = log. 1477121 sakes 
3-971331 = 009361 excessof French reading. 
By changing A it will be evident that we get the excess for any height 
of the barometer; but for the average height at the sea-level it may 
be taken as ‘009 inches. 

For exact observation, therefore, it is useless to have a barometer 
marked with a double scale, the French and English: they cannot be 
made to coincide, e. g. : 

Let the barometer read 29 inches = 736:59 mm. (temp. 62° Fahr. 
= 16°67° cent.). 

In the English scale at 62° (the temperature of the standard) no 
correction is made for the brass scale. ‘The only correction is for the 
expansion of the mercury —°087. 

29° inches 
— 087 
reduced 28913 = 73438 mm. 
But in the French scale, the temperature of the standard being 32° Fahr., 
the correction to be made is, for the expansion of the mercury — the 
expansion of the scale : 


Expansion of the mercury for 16°67° cent. = = 2°212 mm. 
Expansion of brass scale for ditto =— ‘231 
1-981 
736-59 mm. 
— 1981 


reduced 734°61 = 28-9224 inches. 

To reduce the barometer to the freezing point we have then the 

following formula :— 

Let M = the cubic expansion of the mercury for the number of 
degrees centigrade, or Fahr., by which the observed tem- 
perature differs from the freezing point. 

B = the linear expansion of the brass scale for the number of 
degrees by which the observed temperature differs from 


the standard. 
H =the observed height of the barometer, in inches, or 
millimetres. 
The formula for the reduction of the English barometer will be :— 
. above 62° Fahr. — (M — B) x H. 


below 62° and above 32° — (M + B) x H. 
below 32° + (M — B) x H. 
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For the reduction of the French barometer :— 


above the freezing point — (M — B) x H. 
below the freezing point + (M — B) x H. 

By the difference in the standard temperatures we can thus account 
for 00986 inches out of the ‘017 by which the Kew equivalent to the 
: boiling point differs from that of Regnault. This remainder is almost 

exactly accounted for by the difference of gravitation. 

The increase of gravitation, i.e. gravity as diminished by the centri- 
fugal force, is from the equator to the pole = -0052005, or -00260. to 
the 45th degree of latitude. 

Adopting the law that it increases as the square of the sine of the 
latitude, we find that in 51° 30’, the latitude of London, the increase of 
gravity is = ‘0031852; in latitude 49°, that of Paris, the increase of 
gravity is ‘0029621. 

Let D be the difference of these two gravities = :0002231. 

B the height of the mercurial column at London equivalent 
to a given pressure, 
B’ the corresponding height of the mercurial column ut Paris. 
B’ will be =(B+BD), e.g. :— 
Gravity in lat. 51° 30/=-0031852 — 
Gravity in lat. 49° =-0029621 


Difference . 0002231 =D=log. 4348305 
29°905=B log. 1°475744 
3-824049=-006688=BD 
To compare, therefore, the barometric column at London with that 
representing a corresponding pressure at Paris, we must add two cor- 
rections—one for the difference of the temperature of the standard, 
and a second for the decrease of gravity. 
The corrections will be as follows :— 


Barometer at London observed, ) 99.qr - 
and reduced to freezing poing} 29 905 inches, 
Correction for temperature of 
stan : : : - +°009361 
Correction for decrease of gra- 
vity . ‘ : : - +°006668 
29°921029 equivalent pressure at Paris. 
This is very close to the equivalent pressure which Regnault gives in 
his tables, viz. 760 mm.=29°922 inches. 
I have adopted the increase of gravity as given by Guyot in his 
. tables, as that most likely to be referred to. This gives the ellipticity 
of the earth as =,},. Plantamour and others differ slightly from 
this; and if we take the ellipticity of the earth as given by the British 
Ordnance Survey, 543, we shall get the increase of gravity from the 
equator to the pole =-00527919; the difference between that of Paris 
and London =-00023642, and the amount of correction =-007070, a 
still nearer approximation. 
In the correction for temperature, I have made use of the coefficient 
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for the cubic expansion of mercury given by Laplace and Lavoisier, 
viz.— 


0000180180 for 1° cent., or 0°0001001 for 1° Fahr., 


this coefficient being adopted by all the tables both English and foreign. 
Regnault’s determination, however, of the expansion of volume of 
mercury is 0°00018158 for each degree centigrade; but from this he 
deducts the superficial expansic 1 of the glass tube =0-000017226, 
iving the correction for the dilatation of the mercurial column 
=*000174304 for each degree centigrade. This seems the more cor- 
rect plan, and was adopted by Mr. Stewart in some experiments for 
determining the melting point of mercury (‘ Transactions of the Royal 
Society for 1863,’ p. 430), but of course we travellers shall make use 
of the old tables. Cuarves Packer. 


Aurine Byways. VI.—Sertig Pass from Davos to Scanfs.—It seems 
to be the popular belief that there are only two direct ways from Davos 
am Platz to the Engadine, viz. the Fluela and Scaletta passes; and of 
these the Scaletta is the only one available for those going to the 
Bernina country. The Scaletta has certainly the merit of being com- 
binable with the Schwarzhorn; but those who have devoted a day to 
this expedition, and in so doing been over the finest part of that pass, 
may be interested in hearing that there is a much more beautiful and 
scarcely longer way leading to the same point. < 

The way lies down the Davos Thal for some two miles, crossing the 
stream at the first bridge below Am Platz, and leads into the Sertig 
Thal opposite Frauenkirch. A char road ascends this valley to the 
inevitable Dorfli; so far the valley preserves a soft and charac- 
ter, but here it completely changes, both the branches into which it 
divides being overhung by rocks of the wildest forms. Up the southern 
branch or Ducan Thal a pass leads to Bergiin, which Theobald speaks of 
as very savage and grand. Our way lies up the eastern branch or 
Kith Alp Thal. ‘his is followed to its head, and in about 44 
hours from Davos the grat which forms the summit of the is 
reached. The last part of the climb is over gerdll and beds of snow, 
and this is the only part of the expedition which would be difficult for 
ladies. A glorious view of Piz Kesch with the Vadret da Porchabella 
hanging from it is gained from the col, and is sufficient of itself to 
make this the preferable way to the Engadine. A quarter of an hour's 
steep and sharp descent brings us on to the watershed between the Vals 
Tuors and Sulsanna; on either side of which are the two small lakes 
so common on the summit of Grison passes. Down the Val Tuors lies 
a second way to Bergiin; and there is probably a third and very fine one 
skirting the Vadret da Porchabella and leading into another branch of 
the same valley, but I have not heard of its ever having been made. 
Another hour and ten minutes bring us to the Bergamesque hut, where 
the path from the Scaletta joins the one we have followed; thus far the 
left side of the valley should be kept. The rest of the way is well 
known. I will only add one word, that no inn in Scanfs can furnish 
more than two beds ; parties requiring larger accommodation must there- 
fore goon to Zutz, wherethe Schweizerbund will supply all that is wanted. 
The Piz Kesch well deserves attention: in August last it had not been 
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ascended; but a party of Germans were then employed in blasting s' 
in the last hundred feet, which form the real diffeulty. ey) 
F. L. Latuam. 
Tue Finsteraarnorn.—The ascent of this mountain is usually made, 
either by the Griinhorn Liicke, after passing the night at the Faulberg 
Cave, or by the Viescher glacier, using the hole on the east of the 
Rothhorn for the night’sbivouac. Both resting-places are inconvenient ; 
the Faulberg is so far removed from the base of the mountain as to throw 
an unnecessary additional distance into the following day's work. There 
is the further detriment of having to ascend to the Griinhorn Liicke, 
with a corresponding descent on the further side to the base of the 
Finsteraarhorn. On the other hand, the Rothhorn Cave, being 
the one used for the ascent of the Oberaarhorn or the p 
of the Oberaar Joch, is out of the direction for the Finsteraar- 
horn. Impressed with these disadvantages, in an ascent of the 
Finsteraarhorn, which Messrs. Hopper, Chater, and I, with Christian 
Michel and Peter Baumann, both of Grindelwald, as guides, made 
from the Aiggischhorn last season, we sought a shelter for the night nearer 
the base of the peak. We diverged from the Oberaar route, where the 
Viescher glacier is again struck, after clambering up the well-known 
waterfall, and crossing the mountain slopes beyond. Traversing the 
glacier diagonally towards the Finsteraarhorn, we were successful in 
finding, on the extreme west slope of the Rothhorn, and within 15 
minutes of the glacier flowing down from the Finsteraarhorn, a de- 
tached rock, resting on a kind of keel, from which its sides sloped 
upwards at an angle of about 45°. This shape and position allowed us, 
by building a low surrounding wall, to convert the enclosure into a 
tolerable gite. Leaving it the following morning at 4.15, we were en- 
abled, despite a detention of nearly three hours by snow-storms, to 
effect the ascent, and return, by the Griinhorn Liicke, to the AXggisch- 
horn Hotel at 7.45 that evening. I conceive that this is preferable 
either to starting from the Rothhorn Cave (east side), or to making the 
excursion the reverse way from the Faulberg; and a knowledge of the 
existence and locality of the gite may be of use to some readers of 
the Alpine Journal. Frepx. Wm. Jacoms. 
Seconp Ascent oF THE ViescHERHORN.—On August 3, 1863, Mr. 
Hopper and I, with Ulrich Kaufmann and Peter Baumann as guides, 
slept at the Eiger Hole, and on the following morning reached the top 
of the Ménch Joch at 6.30. When we had descended the Trugberg 
Glacier for nearly an hour, the ascent of the Viescherhorn looked so 
tempting that we determined to attempt it. Accordingly at eight we 
left our knapsacks on the level of the Trugberg Glacier, and struck up a 
steep and rather crevassed glacier to a point about half way up the 
north-western aréte of the mountain. We gained the aréte at 9.30, 
having a steep ice-wall to surmount after crossing the bergschrund. We 
reached the summit at eleven, remained half an hour, and returned to 
our knapsacks at 1.25. If the start be made from Grindelwald, our 
route would be found the most direct, and Kaufmann, who accompanied 
Messrs. George and Moore in the first ascent,* gave it as his opinion 
that our aréte presented fewer difficulties than the wall by which they 


* See Alpine Journal, No. V. p. 236. 
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ascended, while the glacier by which we reached the aréte was much less 
broken. No words can do justice to the magnificence of the view. 
GrorGe Cuater, Jun. 
This, the highest of the Grindelwald Viescherhérner, or Walcher- 
horner, the si f the Oberland peaks in the order of height, has 
hitherto remained without a distinct name. That of Gross Viescherhorn 
has been appro on the Federal Map to the point most con- 
spicuous from the lower Grindelwald Glacier, which is but the fifth in 
order of these peaks, being 12,707 ft. above the sea. It being necessary 
to distinguish the more important summit, the writer suggests, with the — 
concurrence of several of those best entitled to give an opinion on the 
subject, that the most appropriate name to connect with this hitherto 
neglected peak, is that of Christian Almer, the first man who reached the 
summit; and one who has shown in the passages of the Jungfrau Joch, 
the Sesia Joch, and many other difficult expeditions, that he has no 
superior among living guides to the high Alps. The Almerhorn(18,281') 
will probably be readily admitted by that name into the local topo- 
graphy of Grindelwald. Joun Bat. 
Tue Tép1.—Amongst the many excellent arrangements which the 
Swiss Alpine Club are making for facilitating exploration, is the erec- 
tion of a hut on the Griinhorn, nearly 3 hours higher up than the 
Sand Alp, from whence the ascent of the Tédi is usually effected. At 
the time of my visit (1863) the building had only progressed so far as 
its outer walls, and was roofless. There was, however, a piece of tar- 
paulin; and, as I sat there 16 hours in the rain, I was thankful for 
even this limited shelter. Let into the walls are receptacles for a 
standard barometer, cooking apparatus, and other unusual luxuries, which 
it is the intention of the club to keep there permanently. From the 
registry-book in one of the cupboards, I appear to have been the first 
visitor. To reach the hut, it is not necessary for the traveller to ascend 
to the Sand Alp, which involves a détour and subsequent loss of level; 
he should turn off at the chalet near the bifurcation of the streams, a 
little beyond the Unter-Stafel, and, ascending the slopes on the right 
bank of the stream issuing from the Biferten glacier, cross to the left 
bank, and mount, by the Biferten Alp and a secondary glacier beyond, 
to the hut, in less then 3 hours from the bifurcation. I may add that 
M. Konig, the doctor at Stachelberg, is a member of the Swiss Club, 
and will gladly give valuable information regarding the district, but 
that the local guides, Thiit and Leonhard Vogeli, are not to be relied 
upon in any attempt to diverge from regulated routes, and have not the 
qualities which distinguish men of their class in other parts of the 
Alps. Frepx. Wa. Jacoms. 


———ee——————. nk oe ee 

*,* In the September number of the Alpine Journal will be published 
a summary of all new ascents and remarkable expeditions made during 
the summer, to as late a date as may he found possible. _ For this pur- 
pose the Editor requests mountaineers to furnish him, at their earliest 
convemence, with short memoranda of any such expeditions. He would 
also be glad to receive notes of any new Alpine Byways, by which are 
intended expeditions practicable for ladies, or at any rate for moderate 
walkers, which are not described in the guide-books. 
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Report OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON Ropes, AXEs, 
AND ALpEeNstocKs. Read before the Alpine Club on 
July 5, 1864. 


[*.* In May last the Committee of the Alpine Club invited the members to 
send to the Club-rooms for exhibition any specimens of axes and ropes which they 
might think worthy of notice. A large number of different axes being thus col- 
lected, opportunity was afforded of carefully comparing their various qualities. 
A committee was specially appointed to discover by experiment the kind of ro 
best suited for alpine purposes, and to consider in detail all the conditions to be 
fulfilled in the construction of an ice-axe, The report presented by this committée 
was adopted ot the Club and ordered to be circulated among all its members, and 
we have thought it probable that most readers of the Alpine Journal would be to 
some extent interested in the questions discussed in it, This report has therefore 
been inserted in the present number, in the hope that the information contained in 
it may prove more widely useful than if it had remained in exclusively private cir- 
culation. ] 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN, 


In the Report which we now have the honour to 
present to the Club, we have endeavoured to state what kinds 
of Ropzs, Axes, and ALPENsTOCcKS will be found most safe and 
useful for mountain work. 

It has seemed to us that it did not fall within our province 
to express an opinion as to the particular circumstances under 
which the rope should or should not be used; whether it is 
ever productive rather of danger than safety; and whether it 
is desirable that every traveller of a party should be provided 
with an axe. 
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We have simply attempted, therefore, to lay before the Club 
the result of our enquiries as to the material, mode of construc- 
tion, and form of these important alpine accoutrements. 


Ropes. 

As to the facts which it was necessary to ascertain with regard 
to ropes, there can be, we presume, very little difference of 
opinion: we had only to determine what is the strongest kind 
of rope which is light enough to be carried about. 
To solve, however, this problem, apparently so simple, we 
found it requisite to make a large number of experiments, the 
nature and result of which we propose now to state. 
It appeared to us that we should best determine what sort 
of rope is most suited for mountain expeditions by finding out 
which would best sustain, not a steady and gradual, but a 
sudden and violent strain. Most of the good light rope sold 
in London will support a dead weight far greater than any 
which it is ever likely to have to sustain in the Alps; but in 
estimating its strength it is always assumed that the strain will 
be gradually applied. The alpine traveller's rope, on the 
contrary, if tried at all, will have to resist a sudden jerk, which 
may be a very violent one: and it is against this danger that 
the most careful precautions should be taken, as some lament- 
able accidents too clearly show. 
We have therefore endeavoured to ascertain what ropes will 
best stand the sharp jerk which would be caused by a man fall- 
ing suddenly into a crevasse, or down an ice-slope: and on this 
subject we can now lay before the Club the result of nearly a 
hundred experiments, made with various kinds of rope pur- 
chased of the best London makers. 
We considered that the least weight with which it was prac- 
tically useful to test ropes was twelve stone, as representing 
the average weight of a light man with his whole alpine 
equipment. In the preliminary experiments, therefore, all ropes 
were rejected which did not support the strain produced by 
twelve stone falling five feet. Under this trial, all those plaited 
ropes which are generally supposed to he so strong, and many 
most carefully-made twisted ropes, gave way in such a manner 
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as was very startling to some of our number, who had been in 
the habit of using these treacherous cords with perfect and 
most unfounded confidence. 

Only four ropes passed successfully through this trial; these 
were all made by Messrs. Buckingham and Sons, of 33 Broad 
Street, Bloomsbury, and can be procured only of them. 

We confined our further experiments to these ropes, one of 
which failed under severer tests, while the remaining three, 
made respectively of Manilla hemp, Italian hemp, and flax, 
proved so nearly equal in strength that it may fairly be doubted 
which is on the whole to be preferred. 

Each of these three ropes will bear twelve stone falling ten 
feet, and fourteen stone falling eight feet ; and it may be useful 
to say that the strain upon a rope loaded with a weight of four- 
teen stone, and suddenly checked after a fall of eight feet, is 
nearly equal to that which is caused by a dead weight of two 
tons. None of these ropes, however, will bear a weight of four- 
teen stone falling ten feet ; and the result of our experiments is, 
that no rope can be made, whether of hemp, flax, or silk, which 
is strong enough to bear that strain, and yet light enough to be 
portable. We believe that these ropes, which weigh about 
three quarters of an ounce to the foot, are the heaviest which 
can be conveniently carried about in the Alps. 

We append a statement of the respective merits of the three 
kinds, all of which are now made by Messrs. Buckingham ex- 
pressly for the Club, and marked by a red worsted thread 
twisted in with the strands :— 


No. 1. Maniixra Hemp. 
Weight of 20 yards, 44 oz. 
Advantages. 


Is softer and more pliable than 2, Is more elastic than 2 and 3, 
When wet, is far more pleasant to handle than 2 and 3. 


Disadvantages. 
Has a tendency to wear and fray at a knot. 
No. 2. Irartan Hemp. 


Weight of 20 yards, 43 oz. 
¥2 
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_ Advantages. 

Is less bulky than 1 and 3. Is harder, and will probably wear 
best, being least likely to cut against rocks. 
Disadvantages. 

Is much more stiff and difficult to untie than 1 and 3. When 

wet, is very disagreeable to handle, and is apt to kink. 


No. 3. Fax. 
Weight of 20 yards, 44 oz. 


Advantages. 


When dry, is softer, more pliable, and easier to handle than 
1 and 2, and will probably wear better than 1. 


Disadvantages. 


When wet, becomes decidedly somewhat weaker, and is nearly 
as disagreeable to handle as 2. 


As it is a very desirable thing that ropes intended for the 
Alps should, if possible, be made waterproof, we enquired of 
several makers as to the possibility of covering or saturating 
the rope with a waterproof mixture. They all informed us that 
any kind of waterproofing is highly injurious to either flax or 
hemp. Silk, however, becomes stronger by being made water- 
proof in the ordinary way. 

While we were making our experiments upon the strength of 
ropes, we took the opportunity of observing what effect was 
produced by different kinds of knots upon the rope, and how 
far they affected its strength and tenacity. In consequence of 
these observations, we made some special experiments upon 
knotted ropes, and we are inclined to believe that it may be 
useful to many Members to inform them of the results. 

The results we have obtained from our experiments upon 
knots are not such as to enable us to make a detailed report, 
or to add any information to that already in the possession of 
any man who has been accustomed to handle ropes. We are 
only enabled to state, positively, one or two important facts, of 
which many travellers and guides appear to be strangely 
ignorant. 
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There can be no doubt that every knot in a rope weakens its 
power of resisting a sudden jerking strain. How great a loss of 
strength results from a knot we,cannot undertake to estimate, but 
that the loss is a very serious one the following statement will 
show :—These ropes, which we report will resist the strain of four- 
teen stone falling eight feet, will not resist itif there is a knot in 
any one of them; or even ifthe knots used in attaching them to 
the point of support, or to the weights, be roughly or carelessly 
made. The rope in these cases breaks at the knot, for two 
reasons: partly because the folds, as they cross in the knot, are 
strained suddenly across each other, and one of them is cut 
through; and partly because the rope is so sharply bent that 
the outer side of each fold in the knot is much more stretched 
than the inner side, so that the strain comes almost entirely 
upon one side only of each fold. 

For the first reason, we found it necessary to put a pad of 
some kind inside the knot-—leather, linen, or a little tow or 
waste rope will do. For the second reason we preferred knots 
in which the folds are least sharply bent round each other; that 
is, in which the curves are large. 

We therefore conclude that: 

Ist. No knot, which is not absolutely necessary, ought to 
be allowed to remain on the rope: 
2nd. The tighter and harder a knot becomes, the worse 
it. is: 
3rd. The more loose and open a knot is made, the better 
it is: 
and we append diagrams of those knots which we found by 
experiment to weaken the rope least. For alpine ropes, only 
three sorts of knots are ever required, and we suggest one of 
each kind. 


No. 1 is for the purpose of joining two ends, 

No. 2 is for the purpose of making a loop at one end. 

No. 3 is for the purpose of making a loop in the middle 
when the ends are fastened. 

No. 4 is a knot, of which we give a diagram in order that no 
one may imitate it. It is one of those which most weaken the 
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rope. The only one which seemed to be equally injurious, is 
the common single knot, of which no diagram is necessary. 


As the ropes which we have recommended are very liable to 
become untwisted, unless the loose ends are secured, we advise 
travellers, in order to avoid knots, to have the ends of every 
piece of rope bound with waxed twine. 

It should also be known that it is very unsafe to join two 
pieces of rope by looping one end through the other, so that, 
when the jerk comes, they will be strained across each other as 
two links of a chain are strained across each other. Unless a pad 
of some kind divides the loops, one will cut the other through. 


Axes. 


With regard to axes our task was less easy. There is no 
subject on which the Members of the Alpine Club seem to have 
such divergent opinions, and we proffer such suggestions as we 
have to make with considerable diffidence, trusting that nothing 
we say may be considered in any way to slight the inventors of 
those ingenious but not always intelligible instruments which 
have of late adorned the Club rooms. 

It is unfortunately true, as stated by Mr. Stephen and Mr. 
Ball, that the authorities are by no means agreed as to the best 
form of ice-axe ; and it may be added, that not even are any two 
men who ever climbed a mountain agreed on the subject at all, 
as there is no case on record of anyone having met in Switzer- 
land two Members of the Alpine Club armed with the same 
kind of weapon. 

As, however, we recommend three kinds of axes, we trust 
that we may be considered to have done our best to harmonise 
the considerable diversity of opinion which exists on the subject. 

The axes made in England for the purpose of being taken 
out to Switzerland, may be divided into two classes, namely : 
travellers’ axes, intended to be used for chipping a few occasional 
steps, for enlarging and clearing out those imperfectly made, 
and for holding on to a snow-slope,—and guides’ axes, which 
are the heavier implements required for making long staircases 
in hard blue ice. 


We have had three models prepared, of which diagrams are 
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appended; the first two represent the lighter axe, or what we 
have termed the travellers’ axe; and the third, the heavier 
instrument required for guides’ work. Diagram No. 1 repre- 
sents a light axe or pick, of a kind somewhat similar to 
that recommended by Mr. Stephen, in a paper published 
in the fifth number of the Journal. It has, in the first place, 
the great advantage of lightness and handiness, while its single 
blade, to some extent, combines the step-cutting qualities pos- 
sessed by the two cutters of the ordinary double-headed axe, 
though the latter instrument is on the whole decidedly superior. 
The small hammer-head at the back is added in order to balance 
the pick, and in some degree to improve the hold when the 
axe-head comes to be used as a crutch handle. 

This form, it should be understood, we recommend on 
account of its lightness and of its convenient shape. Diagram 
No. 2 represents a travellers’ axe, slightly heavier than the 
first; and as this is the shape which appears to us the best 
adapted for mountain work of all kinds, we desire shortly to 
state our reasons for recommending it to Members of the Club. 

In the first place it is absolutely necessary that one of the 
cutters should be made in the form of a pick, as this is by far 
the best instrument for hacking into hard ice, and is also 
extremely convenient for holding on to a snow-slope, or hook- 
ing into crannies, or on to ledges of rock. 

For the other cutter we recommend an adze-shaped blade, 
and we aré convinced that this is the form which will be found 
most generally useful, as being best suited for all the varie- 
ties of step-cutting. The hatchet-shaped blade used by the 
Chamouni guides is no doubt a better implement for making 
a staircase diagonally up a slope, but on the other hand, it is 
exceedingly difficult to cut steps downwards with a blade set 
on in this manner; and as mountaineers rarely come down the 
way by which they went up, if they can help it, it is obvious 
that this objection to the Chamouni form of axe is conclusive. 

We recommend that the edge of the blade should be angular 
instead of circular, although the latter shape is more common, 
because it is clear that the angular edge cuts into frozen snow 
more quickly and easily. 
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The curve, which is the same in all the axes, approaches to 
coincidence with the curve described by the axe in making the 
stroke. A curve is, in our opinion, desirable, in order to bring 
the point more nearly opposite the centre of percussion, and to 
make the head more useful for holding on to rocks or a 
slope. 

The axe shown in diagram No. 2, though slightly heavier 
than No. 1, is not of sufficient weight or strength for cutting a 
series of steps in hard ice. Tothose gentlemen, therefore, who 
do not object to carrying weight, but who desire to have an axe 
fit for any kind of work, we recommend No. 3. As this is 
exactly similar in shape to No. 2, differing from it only in size, 
we have not thought it necessary to give a separate diagram of 
No. 3. 

As to the mode of fastening, which is the same in all the 
three axes, we should have felt some diffidence in giving an 
opinion had we not been fortunate enough to obtain the advice 
of an experienced metal-worker, by whom we were strongly 
recommended to adopt the fastening shown in the diagrams, as 
being the method generally considered best in the trade for 
attaching the heads of hatchets, or large hammers likely to be 
subjected to very violent strains. It will be seen that the axe- 
head and fastening are forged in one solid piece, the fastening 
consisting of two strong braces or straps of steel, which are 
pressed into the wood about one-eighth of an inch, and are 
secured by two rivets, passed through the wood and clenched 
on each side. The braces are put at the side, instead of in front 
of and behind the axe, because, by this means, the strain which 
falls on the axe acts against the whole breadth of the steel 
fastenings, and not against their thickness merely. 

We believe that this is the firmest method -of fastening 
which can be adopted, and that, so long as the wood is sound, it 
is scarcely possible for the head of the axe to get loose or to 
come off: and it has the further advantage of strengthening the 
wood instead of weakening it, and of distributing the strain 
produced by step-cutting over a large bearing. It should be 
added that these axe-heads and fastenings ought to be made 
entirely of steel. These models have been manufactured by 
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Mr. Leaver, metal-worker, of Maidenhead, who has the plans 
and scale.* 
The dimensions of the axe-heads are as follow :— 


No. l. 


Length of blade measured from the wood 44 inches 
Breadth of blade at widest part. old ss 


Weight, including the braces . » 13} oz. 
No. 2. 
Length of blade measured from the wood 34 inches 
Length of pick 2 ro 44, 
Breadth of blade at widest sags : eltieess 
Breadth of pick ns : ak, iss 
Weight, including the braces . - 154 oz. 
No. 3. 
Length of blade measured from the wood 4 inches 
Length of pick = re a 5 Ss 
Breadth of blade at widest part . Saks es 
Breadth of pick 3 - Ue ss 


Weight, including the braces . . - 21} oz. 


We much desired to recommend to the Club some means by 
which the axe-head might be made movable, so as to be 
capable of being put on and taken off the handle quickly and 
easily. We regret to say, however, that we were unable to dis- 
cover any plan by which this can be effectually done. We 
examined very carefully the numerous and formidable weapons 
which have been sent in by Members for exhibition, most of 
which had elaborate contrivances for fastening on the axe-head. 
These were all, however, liable to very serious objections. Some 
were evidently insecure; with others it was necessary that the 
axe-head should be surmounted by a huge knob, which would 


* Mr. Leaver will manufacture the axes, complete, at the following 


prices :— 
NOE cd Bidets eectee SAT Peis htt eb Guee 2 
No. 2 A as 5 
Nore ss ae io: ¢ 


a se 
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prove a most serious impediment in step-cutting; while in the 
best and firmest which we found, the axe-head was attached to 
the pole by means of nuts and screws projecting at the side or 
over the top of the axe. This latter method of fastening seems 
to us awkward and possibly dangerous, as the nuts, from their 
position, are very likely to become loose or to get broken off, 
and cannot, except when dangerously loose, be fastened or un- 
fastened without a key or wrench—a troublesome article, certain 
to be lost on the first expedition. 


The Handle of the Axe 


should, we think, be made of ash. We recommend this wood, 
in preference to deal, which is lighter and nearly as strong, 
because in choosing a piece of ash it is easier to select with 
certainty thoroughly sound and well-seasoned wood; and in 
preference to hickory and lance-wood, which are stronger, 
because those woods are extremely heavy. 

The handle should, we believe, be of a very slightly oval form, 
as it is then more convenient to the grasp thanif round. As 
to the thickness of the wood, we are satisfied it ought nowhere 
to be less than 1 inches, since a pole of that diameter, made of 
ordinarily good ash, is the smallest which cannot be per- 
manently bent by a heavy man’s most violent effort; although 
we have seen some pieces of unusually strong ash of a less 
thickness which proved inflexible. 

We recommend, then, thatthe oval section of the handle should 
have a shorter diameter of 1 inches, and a longer diameter of 
14 inches, and that the thickness should be the same from one 
end to the other. The length of the handles for Nos. 1 and 2 
should be such that they will reach to just under the arm at 
the shoulder. The handle for No. 3, which is intended to be 
used exclusively as an axe, should be between 34 and 4 feet long. 
The lower end of the handle should be strengthened in the usual 
way by a ferule, and armed with a spike. 

The spike should be from 34 to 4 inches long, clear of the 
end of the handle, and should have a shank of the same length 
to be screwed into the wood. The screw should be prevented 
from moving by a slight rivet passed through it near the upper 
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end after it is fastened in. The exact form of the spike and 
ferule are represented in the diagram. 

We have further to recommend for axe-handles an addition 
which is liable to suspicion as an entire innovation, but which, 
we are confident, will be found valuable at those critical mo- 
ments when the axe is required to hold up two or three men. 
It has happened that when the axe has been struck into the 
snow a man has been unable to keep his hold of the handle, 
which slips out of his hand, and leaves him perfectly helpless. 
To guard against this mischance, we propose to fasten a band 
of leather round the handle, at a distance of a foot from the ferule 
at the lower end. ‘This leather should be about an eighth of an 
inch thick, and will be quite sufficient to check the hand when 
it is sliding down the handle. It should be lashed round the 
wood and strained tight when wet. 


Alpenstocks. 


What we have said about the handle of the axe applies in 
all respects to the alpenstock, except that the length of the 
latter should be different, and that the leathern ring would 
of course not be required. It is generally thought most con- 
venient that the alpenstock should be high enough to touch 
the chin of its owner as he stands upright; but this is a matter 
on which it is scarcely possible, and, were it possible, scarcely 
necessary, to lay down an absolute rule. 

We have now laid before the Club the result of our enquiries 
upon the subject which we were appointed to consider, and we 
hope that it may not be too late for some sf our suggestions 
to prove useful to Members during the present season. 


E. 8. KENNEDY (Chairman) 
F. C. GROVE (Secretary) 

J. J. COWELL 

H. B, GEORGE 

W. E. HALL 

R. C. NICHOLS. 
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On somME RELICS OF THE GUIDES LOst ON Mont Bianc. 
By J. J. Cowert, B.A. Read before the Alpine Club on 
April 5, 1864. 


HE relics which are the subject of this paper are a few out 
of a large number of miscellaneous articles which have 
been found on the lower end of the Glacier des Bossons, near 
Chamouni, since the year 1861; and some of which have been 
recognised and identified by friends of the three guides who 
were lost on August 20, 1820, during Dr. Hamel’s attempt to 
ascend Mont Blanc. ‘These relics have not been submitted to 
anyone at Chamouni for examination; they were found lying 
upon the surface of the Glacier des Bossons on August 7, 1863, 
by Mr. Browning, of Eton aa, and Mr. Blanford, and were 
brought by them to England. These gentlemen presented to 
the Alpine Club the five relics here described, namely—a piece 
of paper, a fragment of an alpenstock, a piece of bottle-glass, a 
large portion of the iron frame of a lantern, and a one bit of . 
one of the poor fellows’ skulls. All these five objects were 
found at the same time, on a part of the glacier some distance 
below the level place where ladies are usually taken across; in 
fact, very near the foot of the glacier, and about the middle of 
its width. They were all partially imbedded in the ice, and 
had to be disengaged by chipping it. 

In order to trace their career it will be necessary to com- 
mence with a short account of the accident in which they were 
lost. Of this I have often heard the history from pe 
Marie Couttet, now seventy years old, who was the leader of 
the expedition, and was himself thrown into the crevasse. 
Nevertheless, the exact spot where the accident happened, 
curiously enough, I have never been able to ascertain satisfac- 
torily: but it certainly was near the foot of the western Rocher 
Rouge. 

The party was ascending obliquely over the back of the 
western Rocher Rouge, and was bearing to the left, having 
Mont Blanc on the right. Five minutes before the accident Dr. 
Hamel measured the angle of the slope,* which was then 28°, 
but increased in steepness at every step. None of the 
were tied. It is certain that it was not an avalanche whic 
fell on them. Couttet says: ‘ The snow was crusted hard to the 
depth of half an inch, but all soft below, being only twelve 
hours old. The surface cracked all along the line of men, just 
where we stood.’ Below the crack the whole mass of snow slid 


* Angle of slope on Haut de Cry, on which Bennen was killed, 35°. 
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away downwards, then the snow above slid down into the empty 
space, and so, acquiring momentum, turned the whole snow- 
Eo into a powerful avalanche, in the manner strikingly de- 
scribed by Mr. Tuckett, in his account of the great avalanche 
which fell during his descent of the Aletschhorn. (Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers, second series, vol. ii. p. 65.) : 

Dr. Hamel’s whole party was carried an enormous distance, 
no less than 1,200 feet *—Couttet and other authorities are 
positive on this point—and then the whole avalanche was en- 
gulfed in one vast crevasse, which it filled up to the brim, 
and formed a heap over it. The three leading guides were 
on the steepest part of the slope, and the snow in its descent 
gradually worked itself towards that part, and so thickened the 
avalanche there that they were hopelessly overwhelmed. This 
thickening in one part lessened the quantity of snow that was 
carrying down the rest of the party, most of whom stopped short 
of the crevasse. Four guides were thrown in, of whom Couttet 
alone was rescued, with his face blue from suffocation. The three 

uides lost were Pierre Carrier, Pierre Balmat, and Auguste 
Pairraz, brother to Jean Tairraz, now of Aosta, and to Frédéric 
Tairraz, who was killed on August 15, 1860, in the accident on 
the Col du Géant. It is remarkable that the only three accidents 
to travellers, in which more than one life is known to have been 
lost—namely, Dr. Hamel’s, the accident on the Col du Géant, 
and that on the Haut de Cry last February—seem to have 
happened almost exactly in the same way. 

I think that the first idea which arises on seeing these relics 
is one of curiosity as to the distance which they travelled in the 
ice. We must not expect to receive any accurate answer on 
this point—that is, accurate to within 200 or 300 yards; for, 
besides the difficulty that we cannot exactly fix upon the spot 
whence they started, we must acknowledge the impossibility of 
accurately tracing their sinuous descent down the glacier-bed. 

Let us, however, assume the position of the crevasse to have 
been where I suppose, neur the foot of the western Rocher 
Rouge. The distance from there to the spot where they were 
found, in a straight line, is, by measurement on Mr. Reilly's 
new map, 8,513 yards; and the inclination of this straight line to 
the horizon is 23°. We know, then, that the relics must have 
travelled, had they moved quite straight, these 8,513 yards, or 
4% miles; and, when we remember the irregular course of the 
Glacier des Bossons, its inclination varying from the horizontal 
to 70°, we may, I should fancy, increase the distance by any 
amount 4 diserétion from half a mile to a mile. We may safely 


* The avalanche on the Haut de Cry fell 1,000 feet. 
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estimate it at not less than half a mile more, or 54 miles: this 
would give an annual movement of 225 yards for 43 years, or 
221 inches a day. If these distances are correct, the average 
rate of motion of the Glacier des Bossons may be pronounced 
about equal to the summer (maximum) rate of the Mer de 
Glace, as determined by Professor Tyndall, which may easily 
be accounted for by the much greater steepness of the former, 

These relics have a special interest for us, in so far as they 
throw light upon the difficult questions that still remain un- 
solved, about the condition of the interior inaccessible parts of 
the glacier. The main questions are these two: ‘ What is its 
temperature? and, consequently, its degree of fluidity?’ ‘What 
amount of pressure pervades it?’ I propose chiefly to note the 
bearing which the relics severally have upon these two ques- 
tions; which, for brevity’s sake, I will call the ‘ Fluidity 
Question,’ and the ‘ Pressure Question,’ respectively. 

These objects were buried in snow, and entirely covered by 
it. A sheet of snow several hundred feet in length entered the 
crevasse before them; and a heap more than forty feet high lay 
upon them. They were lost then in snow, not in ice; but they 
were found in ice. We enquire how this change took place, 
and are thus led at once to examine the answer that is afforded 
by the Regelation Theory. 

Now the regelation theory supposes that dry snow is gradu- 
ally converted into ice by the combined agencies of pressure 
and cold. Severe compression causes the snow to become 
capable of melting slightly, at a temperature colder than 32° 
Fahr. This slight melting wets the whole mass, so that when 
a hard frost occurs, the wet snow is changed into hard néyé. 
The same névé, being repeatedly thus moistened and frozen, at 
last is turned into ice. ‘Throughout the process one indispens- 
able agent is ‘ pressure ;’ and one (theoretically) necessary con- 
sequence is moisture. 

The relics were found scattered over a large surface of the 
glacier, roughly estimated at fifty yards square; and we at once 
ask why, if the things were constantly being compressed, they 
were not found in a condition of closer contact with each other 
than when they were first imbedded? Since ice is much more 
dense than a mass of snow, a large volume of snow will become 
pressed into a comparatively small volume of ice. Let us sup- 
pose, for argument’s sake, that we must take three cubic feet of 
snow in order to press out one cubic foot of ice; and that a 
number of chips have been scattered at random throughout the 
mass of the three cubic feet of snow. We know that when 
that mass has been compressed into one cubic foot of ice, we 
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shall find all the chips much closer together; and we suppose 
that the result would be the same if the experiment could be 
tried with 100,000 instead of three cubic feet. But, in the 
case before us, the experiment has been on this immense scale, 
and so we ought to find the three men, or each man singly, 
crushed up into a small lump with all his things; and yet we 
do not find this result. On the contrary, the men and all their 
things are torn to pieces, and widely separated by intervals of 
many feet. All round them the ice was covered, in every 
direction for twenty or thirty feet, with hair from one knapsack, 
spread over an area three or four hundred times greater than 
that of the knapsack. 

This is not an isolated example of the scattering that takes 

lace in—or on—a glacier; for I saw myself on the St. 
Théodule glacier, at the foot of the Breithorn, the remains of 
the syndic of Val Tournanche and his mule, scattered over a 
space of several acres. I am here surprised, not at the breaking 
up, but at the scattering of the pieces; which suggests, either 
that they never were compressed, or that their icy envelope 
has, since compression, expanded on the surface in some manner 
which has hitherto escaped observation. If there be such an 
expansion, may not the following well-known fact suggest an 
explanation? Sometimes, when a school of mackerel comes into 
shallow water, they swim so close to each other, and crowd and 
press together so much, that the middle of the school is raised 
quite out of the water, as a slight convexity, like the back of a 
whale. Thousands of fish, being thus lifted up, keep struggling 
and flapping, and as they are very slippery they gradually slide 
away from the top of the convexity, down its sides, towards the 
edges. Thus the surface, looked at as a whole, is always 
spreading, and moving from the middle to the sides. Is it not 
possible that, when a glacier suffers under great compression 
from the sides of its bed below, its surface may bulge slightly 
up in the middle, and that the hamp thus formed may, in analogy 
to the heap of mackerel, insensibly spread itself out towards 
the sides ? 

The preceding observations apply to all of the relics, but I 
now propose to describe each of them separately. 

The Paper.—The piece of paper is perhaps the most in- 
teresting of all, because it is that one which was most likely (as 
might be supposed) to perish under the effects of moisture and 
pressure, both of which seem to have acted upon it. It consists 
of five or six pages of a Latin book, octavo size, and has been 
so compressed that the several leaves have been united into 
one thick substance, almost like crumpled cardboard. What 
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time, and how great pressure, were required to produce this 
result, I cannot estimate ; but I attempted to gain some insight 
into the nature of the question by Fa an experiment on a 
very small scale. I chose some paper which had nearly the 
same thickness and texture as we may with a ascribe 
to the relic; some French paper of the year 1818. This was 
placed in water, and then subjected to a pressure of 80 pounds 
to the square inch, which was maintained for ten days; and 
the question was whether this would produce any effect re- 
sembling such a solidifying of the several sheets as the relic 
exhibits to us. No such effect, however—and, in fact, no 
perceptible effect of any kind—was produced upon the paper 
tested. So the results of the experiment were purely negative. 

The print on the relic is perfectly plain and distinct, showing 
that the surface of the paper has not been rubbed, and that the 
steady pressure cannot ever have changed into a pressure 
accompanied by any dragging and friction in the ice enclosing 
it. The texture of the paper does, however, appear to have 
been partially loosened, perhaps by moisture: for the surface 
on one side is covered with rough hairy tangles of the fibre, 
which have partly separated themselves from the paper, giving 
it an appearance of having been scratched up in a manner 
similar to that in which rag is picked into lint. Among 
these tangles remain some small fragments of glass, as small as 
pins’ heads. On the whole, we may probably conclude that 
the paper has been sometimes wet; but I am inclined to believe 
that it cannot have been constantly thoroughly wet and 
severely pressed; because, had it been thus treated, it would, 
we may suppose, have been altogether sopped, squeezed, and 
dissolved away. 

The Wood.—The piece of the alpenstock is about ten inches 
long. One end is the original top of the pole; the other is a 
biked end, which I have very carefully examined. In this 
fracture the uneven parts do not seem to kien been crushed u 
The larger splinters have been blunted, but not broken ; while 
several of the small splintery points are perfect and unbruised, 
as far as I can judge after examination with a magultyng glass. 
They do not exhibit any marks of having been much com- 
pressed, and as for friction against them, I am convinced that 
there has been none. The fracture itself is not necessarily to 
be ascribed to pressure, because the pole may very probably 
have been broken in the fall. 

During the six months that have elapsed since the wood was 
recovered, one remarkable change has taken place in it. Its 
surface is covered with cracks both along and across the grain. 
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It is four months since I first saw it, and there were no cracks 
in it then. Certainly the natural inference is that it was then 
thoroughly moist and swelled, and has since cracked while 
drying. If this be the fact, it is perfectly conclusive on the 
fluidity question. 

There are in the wood two peculiarities for which, after 
much speculation, I despair of accounting. Close to the 
fracture, and for a distance of about five inches, there is an 
appearance of the surface having been singed, for the wood is 
quite black. I asked Couttet if poles were ever hardened by 
being passed through the fire, and he thought not. It has been 
suggested that the pole may have been used to stir a fire with 
in a bivouac—and this may often happen, no doubt; but, in 
such a case, the part singed would be the very end; whereas, 
in the case of our relic, the five inches near the end are not 
singed at all. 

Besides this, on some parts of the wood there has been formed 
a thin brown skin, which easily flakes off, and most resembles 
the dried-up crust in a wine-bottle that has long been emptied. 
It is a hard, horny substance, somewhat like a dry inner bark, 
and it suggests the idea of a growth of some kind—of some 
vegetable efflorescence. Can it be a kind of lichen? I am 
neither chemist nor botanist enough to give an opinion on these 
points. If it be a vegetable growth, it certainly has arisen 
under very extraordinary circumstances, and would probably 
imply the presence of moisture. 

The Bone.—I do not learn anything from the fragment of 
skull on the fluidity question ; but that is probably owing to my 
ignorance. On the pressure question, the same inference may be 
drawn from the piece of skull as from the broken end of the pole; 
that the pressure on it, since it was first detached from the re- 
mainder of the skull, can never have been rough and suddenly 
crushing. Here we have a part of one side of a suture of the bone. 
All the delicate teeth of the serrated border are perfect and un- 
broken, even unblunted, I believe. But a still more curious 
circumstance remains to be pointed out. A small piece of the 
adjacent bone, on the other side of the suture, has been broken 
away from its own side, and remains fastened to our piece by 
two interlacing teeth ; but fastened so loosely, that when it is 
gently touched it is plainly seen to shake, and work up and 
down. Yet this delicate, quivering piece of workmanship has 
been dragged five miles over plain and precipice, down the 
tremendous ice-fall below the Grand Plateau, and through the 
region of wildest disruption and confusion below the Grands 
Mulets. Surely it must have been handled very tenderly, and 
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the violence of pressure must have been tempered in some way 
that we have hitherto not understood. 

The Iron and Glass.—On the other hand, if we examine the 
iron and the glass, we certainly do observe traces of great violence, 
as a mere cursory inspection of these tattered strips will show. 
A strip of iron, of less thickness than this, is fastened round a 
bale of compressed cotton, and the whole bale, weighing four 
ewt., is lifted by it. Yet these strips are regularly torn asunder. 
It is not that they have rusted through, as I have carefully 
examined some of the fractures, and can see the lacerations of 
the fibre of the metal. The iron has been pulled in two, 

The glass also has been very severely crushed, and large 
flakes have flown off from its convex surface. They have not 
been chipped off, but have left the well-known appearance of 
having flaked off under severe compression. Of these two 
relics, then, the testimony is emphatic on the pressure question ; 
and that of the iron is equally emphatic on the fluidity question. 
It is covered all over with a thick rust. Some part of this is, no 
doubt, owing to exposure on the glacier, for the iron alone of all 
the relics was lying quite clear out of the ice, and not imbedded 
in it. So it may have lain rusting for several days, and I 
therefore particularly mention that the rust is very much thicker 
than a few days’ exposure could make it. Of course, iron 
exposed to the air and constantly wetted rusts much more than 
it would if permanently immersed in water. I tried to get a 
piece of iron that had been for several years always under 
water, in order to compare its rust with that of the relic. I 
could not, however, find any piece with a trustworthy history. 
But, in the meantime, we must ask this question: Will iron 
rust in perfectly dry ice? Upon this I can find no scientific 
decision, and I can only say that I confidently suppose that the 
answer would be in the negative. If, upon experiment, that 
proves to be the right answer, then we can positively affirm 
that the ice inside the glacier has been moist. How often moist, 
and to what extent, I am not competent to estimate; but, per- 
haps a practical chemist, upon examining the rust, might give 
an approximate answer on both points. 

Having thus examined the relics in detail, can we derive any 
positive conclusion on either of the chief questions to which 
have so often referred? On the fluidity question I believe we 
can, almost with certainty. All the evidence that we have 
obtained points the same way, and implies that the ice about 
the relics has occasionally been moist; all the relies which could 
exhibit traces of having been moist, do exhibit them; and at 
present we have no evidence that points the other way. 
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But on the pressure question I cannot feel satisfied, or in- 
formed enough to express any general conclusion. That. there 
is some pressure, and that its amount varies considerably, we 
knew before; and that still appears to be all that we can assert, 
after inspecting the relics. Their testimony is to some extent 
contradictory. We are at a loss to conceive the varying con- 
ditions of a pressure which, while it solidifies so hard a subs 
as paper, omits to bruise the splintered points of a piece of deal; 
and, while it fails to separate two pieces of bone which a dozen 
ants could lift asunder, yet a few feet off tears up bands of iron 
like blades of grass. . 

Such are the vague conclusions derived from the merely 
superficial inspection, which is all that I am competent to 
bestow on these few relics. If they were submitted to a 
really scientific examination, some more definite results might 
perhaps be obtained. But as many other relics are now annu 
found on the Glacier des Bossons, it is probable that, if these 
are collected and carefully examined, the comparison of a large 
number of instances will gradually enlighten us on these doubt- 
ful questions. 


THe Guacrers or THE Bernina. By E. N. Buxton. 
Read before the Alpine Club on March 1, 1864, 


HE left bank of the Morteratsch Glacier is surmounted for 
the most part by a line of cliffs and grass slopes, which 
rise steeply from the very edge of the moraine. At one point, 
however, just under the Piz Morteratsch, it recedes, leaving a 
comparatively level plain which is hidden from the lower part 
of the glacier. The ruins of the mountain have. completely 
covered it, and it is now a wilderness of boulders, producing 
nothing but marmots. Two very large masses have, fortunately 
for mountaineers, fallen together—one slightly tilted by the 
other—leaving a sloping, and gradually narrowing, tunnel 
between them. Across the lower and larger opening the 
guides have built a rough stone wall, leaving a pretty large 
doorway. A pile of boulders blocks the other end and allows 
only too easy a passage for air, or smoke, or even human body, 
as I proved by direct experiment. At any rate the walls are 
thick, which should be one element of warmth. 

To reach this lair, A. Johnston, W. E. Hall, M: Woodmass, 
W. F. Digby, and I left. the Bernina road on the afternoon of 
July 23rd last summer, hoping to follow in the steps of Messrs. 
Kennedy and Hardy, and climb the Berninaitself. Alas! that 
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we had chosen the one week in the season of really bad weather 
for the exploration of this most perfect of mountain groups. We 
were accompanied, or rather followed, at intervals, as it suited 
their convenience, by Peter Jenni, Alexander Fleuri, and 
Walther, besides sundry porters. The track led along the 
left bank of the glacier, and when it vanished we followed the 
deep trench between the moraine and the hill-side, which was 
still half filled with the spring avalanches. In about three 
hours we reached the friendly rock. From the way the guides 
described it, we had given it the sounding title of ‘Grand 
Hétel du Club des Alpes.’ From later experiences I would 
suggest the more fitting name of ‘ Rushing River Refuge,’ or 
‘the dripping well.’ 

Two porters had been sent on in the morning to make things 
comfortable. They had been seen to start carrying an enor- 
mous scythe—intended to cut safe and roomy steps on the 
Bernina, it was supposed—but its real use now appeared, for 
at one end of the cave lay a great heap of freshly-mown hay. 
Our haven did not appear very inviting at first, for just as we 
reached it a bitter south-east wind began to blow. The 
porters, with our extra coats and shirts, had not yet arrived, 
and it was not pleasant to stand shivering, with nothing to do 
but to watch our hay being whisked away by the gusts. A 
little more and our remains, neatly folded in stalagmite, and 
associated with the bones of the chicken, would have afforded 
evidence of the antiquity of his race to the scientific Japanese 
of future ages. But the coverings came at last, and I suppose 
we never dressed for dinner in such a hurry before. 

Some engineering works still remained to be executed. We 
found that a small rivulet had its rise at the upper end of the 
cave, and after turning the floor into a quagmire, finally 
emptied its waters into our bed, and was soaked up by the hay. 
A trench was scraped out by the help of our axes, and covered 
in with flat stones; a hole was poked out under the lower edge 
of the rock, and the unwelcome visitor let out by a side door. 
Then we lighted a fire and cooked some soup—such soup as 
can only be made in a flat frying-pan, critically balanced on 
two stones, and superintended by at least four cooks. Every- 
body has his own nostrum for soup. My nostrum is com- 
pressed vegetables. To the inexperienced eye it appears to be 
a hard cake of chopped hay, but only leave it half an hour in 
the pot, and behold there are extracted entire cabbages and 
turnips, large and succulent. After this, growing merry, we 
sang roaring choruses till a most imprudently late hour. But 
the weather was looking very bad, and we began to know, 
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though we did not say so, that our chances of the Bernina 
were small, At 3 a.m. the question was finally settled by a 
violent thunderstorm, and we lay down on the hay, determined 
at least to keep warm if possible. 

The weather looked a little more promising when we woke. 
It was too late to start for the Bernina, but just opposite to us 
rose another giant—the Piz Palii. It had special attractions 
of its own, for it was an unconquered peak, and we determined 
to bring it to bag. It rises out of the main ridge of the chain, 
in shape and position not unlike the Lyskamm, and, like that 
mountain, it can only be ascended along the ridge from the 
east or west. Jenni said that we must get on to the ridge to 
the west of the summit and work eastwards along it, but the 
opposite course seemed to us so obviously the best that we 
overruled him. It was afterwards clearly shown that if we had 
not done so, we should have met with much greater difficulties, 
and might have failed altogether. I ought to mention that this 
was not the first excursion we had taken with Jenni, and he 
had already given us reason to doubt his judgment. At seven 
we were off—rather a late hour for a new ascent—and as we 
descended to the glacier bets were laid whether or no there 
was enough time to accomplish it. 

We crossed the glacier and quickly reached the top of the 
Isle Pers. As we did so a delusive ray of sunshine broke 
through the clouds, and for a few minutes we even felt warm. 
But as we entered on the névé, and passed under the rocks of 
the Gemsen Freiheit, thick mists sank again on to all the higher 
summits, though not before some of us had taken a careful 
survey of the route to be followed. A comparatively level 
plateau extended along the base of the Piz Palii, and from the 
further end of it long slopes interspersed with a few easily 
avoided séracs, led up tothe main ridge at a point to the east 
of the summit. It was severe work, for the snow had about 
the consistency of a bran-mash. 

At length we reached the watershed and looked down into 
Italy, or rather should have done so if we had not looked into 
milky fog. It had seemed to us, as we neared this point, that 
the true way must lie, not along the edge of the aréte, but up 
some slopes on the northern side. This was pointed out to 
Jenni, but, nevertheless, he began to lead along the ridge itself. 
We were rather surprised, but followed meekly. erhaps 
being tied with a rope interfered with our freedom of speech. 
It certainly in a measure limited our freedom of action. We 
go on pretty well at first, but it was not the place to be on in 
that state of thesnow. The blue ice cropped out here and there 
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through the thin and treacherous covering. Our pace grew 
slower, and the consultations more frequent, till at last our 
leaders fairly turned round and asked us if they were to go on. 
Now as they had brought us that way against our judgment, 
this was hardly fair. It was for them, not us, to answer that 
question ; so they swallowed the pie of humility and turned, 
and we soon regained the point where we first mounted the 
aréte. Another trial was suggested. It is proverbially hard 
to rally flying men. ‘ We can never reach the top to-night,’ says 
Jenni. But he had tried his way, and we were determined now 
to try ours. So we moved along the bergschrund, recrossed it, 
and again attacked the slope. As we rose, our heads approached 
nearer and nearer to the heels of the man in front. It was 
much steeper than the top of the ridge. But there was not 
the dangerous element of hard ice underneath, and though our 
confidence in Jenni’s judgment was somewhat shaken, his 
powers are unquestionable. His blood was up, and he worked 
admirably. Steps and finger-holds were rapidly kneaded into 
solidity. Hand over hand we rose, whither we knew not, for 
the mist was thicker than ever. Suddenly the slope curved 
over, and we emerged on a small level plateau which thinned 
out at its further end, and rose to a snowy boss, which was 
the desired summit. A few yards further a patch of rocks 
cropped out from the snow, and we sat down to gloat over our 
captive before we finally slew it. As we sat the veil of mist 
was lifted for a moment, and another summit was disclosed 
beyond; but we had no cause to be jealous, for ours was the 
highest. Then we rushed up and took possession. It is a 
well-ordered, neatly modelled cone, with none of that absurd 
attitude of curving and bowing, or ill-regulated desire to throw 
itself backwards. Nevertheless, we had carefully to clear 
away and stamp down the thin edge before a row of pedestals 
could be made convenient to stand on. Each guide peor 
up a big stone, and the three were left tottering on the hig 
snowball before we returned to the friendly rocks. 

Here we made an important discovery. Till now the 
southern side of the aréte had appeared to be an unbroken line 
of precipices, but we now found that at one spot just below 
us, and apparently at one only, the névé of the Fellaria Glacier 
rose to within a short distance of the top of the aréte, and that 
it might be reached by an easy descent over rocks. It was 
proposed that we should go down that way to Chiesa instead 
of returning to Pontresina, but Jenni opposed it, and I think 
he was right, for the glacier was totally unknown to us, or 
anyone else, and a thick fog lay upon it. It was no good 
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to look and long, so we turned our backs on the tempta- 
tion. 

At the extremity of the plateau we roped up, and the string 
of human beads was gradually paid out over the edge by the 
last man, guides being inserted at suitable intervals, as the 
red beads of superior sanctity in the rosary. Walther and I were 
the last on the edge of the plateau, and he now took the oppor- 
tunity of Jenni’s being out of hearing to inform me that he knew 
all along that my way was the right one, whence I first con- 
cluded that he was a timeserver and an old woman. But, to 
give him his due, he is a willing and good-natured man. 

_ _ After passing the bergschrund, we hoped that all was now 
plain sailing. Our track of the morning was deserted, and we 
took a steeper and more direct line, which promised well for 
glissades. The slopes were so extremely soft and wet that 

only the steepest gave sufficient impetus. One of the necessary 
pitch was soon found. It was so long that we could barely see 
where it ended for the fog. The weight of each man as he 
sat raised a cushion of snow under his knees, which acted as a 
break. As we shot down these cushions gathered right and left, 
till at the foot of the slope we floundered out of an avalanche 
some twenty yards long and ten broad. Jenni was in the habit 
of carrying a large nautical telescope in the side pocket of his 
coat, and in his struggles to keep his head uppermost it fell 
out, and now lay buried at an unknown depth in any part of 
the heap, which had become bound together and hardened into 
big snowballs in its descent. We probed in all directions and 
scraped away the surface, but digging with an ice-axe is 
slow work, and it became evident what a hopeless matter it 
was. All patience was soon exhausted as well as animal heat, 
and worse weather appeared to be brewing. The three guides 
still persisted, and after an offer of a new telescope had failed 
to draw them off, we five tied ourselves together and left them 
to their fruitless search. 

Presently we came to another slope. The bottom of it was 
not distinctly visible, but through the haze its surface appeared 
as unbroken as the last, and we started in full confidence that 
we had only to keep our heads above water and go ahead. 
Suddenly I saw that it was not all right, and that the slope 
curled over ominously in front. I paliod up as quickly as I 
could, but it was too late. Johnston was next behind, and 
before I could warn him he came in violent collision with my 
back. I was not proof against such swift bowling. In a 
moment my body was given up to the power of gravity, and I 
shot forward at an ungovernable rate. Then followed the rare 
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sensation of resting on nothing, and I fell straight through the 
air. With a thud my head penetrated the soft snow, and then 
it seemed to me that each of my companions in succession fell 
exactly on the top of me. We were followed by the snow, 
which came down like a cataract on our backs, and when 
I managed to right myself and look round, we were far down 
the slope, slithering away still, each the centre of a great wave 
of snow, with an absurd expression of pain and astonishment 
on our faces. It was rather startling to find there were only 
four of us, but,looking up, the head and fingers of Johnston 
appeared, looking benignly down on us from the edge of the 
crevasse at the foot of the cliff. Our impetus had carried us _ 
over it, but he had stopped himself against me, and dropped 
straight into the crevasse, which in that position was of course 
nearly choked with snow. The rope was broken in more 
than one place. The height of the cliff has been variously 
estimated from 12 to 40 feet; probably the mean of the two 
was about correct. We feared lest the guides should follow 
our lead and come to grief, so I toiled up again by a round- 
about way to warn them. We heard afterwards, however, 
that when they came to the place, Fleuri had disregarded the 
warning and taken our line, and he also fell on his head, which 
was some consolation to us, as he didn’t hurt himself. 

Before long we rejoined the track of the morning. Our 
troubles were not all over, for the threatened storm now broke. 
The peals of thunder came nearer and louder, though the cloud 
we were in still concealed the lightning. Suddenly there was a 
tremendous crash just over our heads, instantly followed by so 
blinding a flash of lightning that we feared lest the next should 
be attracted to still closer proximity by the metal of our axes, 
and we left them stuck in the snow for the guides to bring on. 
This may not have been a prudent measure,—it certainly was a 
selfish one. Let us hope that our fall first, and then the 
storm, had blunted our perceptions. Hail followed, and it was 
driven with such violence against our faces that I expected to 
find blood on mine every minute. Even our hands could 
hardly bear the stinging pellets. But there was more imsi- 
dious evil in it than that. The wind carried the loose 
particles along the surface like desert sand, and quickl 
filled the deep track we were trusting to. Our eyes 
to be more and more strained to make out the fading marks 
in spite of the hail which seemed to be cutting them 
out. A few steps further and the sharpest scrutiny failed to 
detect any inequality in the surface. Not a spot or streak 
indicated the true direction. A hopelessly smooth néyé lay 
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before us, and a dense slate-coloured fog all round us. We 
could only do our best to keep on in a straight line, and this 
we had to do at a sharp trot to maintain circulation. In a few 
minutes we came to some crevasses which we certainly had not 
passed in the morning. As we looked about, a dark mass 
loomed above us on the left. At first we hailed it with delight, 
for it was evidently part of the jutting oe of the Gemsen 
Freiheit. But then the question arose, Which part was it, 
and which direction were we now to take to strike the top of the 
Isle Pers. The glacier did not slope away from us in one 
plane. In that case we should only have to take the line of 
shortest descent. But we stood, as it were, on the outside of a 
dome, which curved away from us on more than one side. We 
could only get down from our present high level on to the 
Morteratsch Glacier by the rocky promontory of the Isle Pers, 
which could not be far below us. We knew that it was 
flanked on the left by a broad ice-fall, and on the right by a 
broader and more intricate one. These crevasses must be the 
beginning of one or other. But which? Had we deviated to 
the left or right? To hesitate long was to be frozen. Get 
down somewhere we must, and that at our best pace. We 
decided to keep more to the right, and I shall make it clearer 
if I say at once that we were quite wrong. We were already 
too far to the right. The crevasses were not formidable, and 
for a short distance we threaded them easily, but as they 
became larger and more frequent, instead of easier, we soon 
turned back. At the spot where we were first puzzled by the 
crevasses we again turned downwards, taking care to plunge 
our feet deeply that the marks might be as permanent as pos- 
sible in case we had to return along them, and that the guides 
might know which way we had gone, though the chances of 
their passing near enough to see them were but small. We 
struck out more to the left this time, though still not nearly 
enough. For some distance our course was prosperous enough, 
and a lower point was reached before the glacier became 
difficult. Our hopes began to rise till we reached the edge of 
a deep trench. If we had had our axes this difficulty at any 
rate might have been easily passed or turned, but it is not 
pleasant to slide down a steep slope of hard ice with nothing 
but finger nails to check a too rapid progress, or a twice 
broken rope to haul you up again. We were here divided in 
our counsels, I was for trying to pass it, hoping that we 
might force a way beyond somehow. Had we done so, 
we must have got into far worse, if not hopeless difficulty. 
Fortunately I was overruled. It was discouraging to go up 
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hill again, but there was no help for it, and we did so, panting, 
though anything but hot. The first route was again tried. 
We passed the place where we had first turned and got some 
way below it. Then the ice began to be too much cut up into 
séracs and to be split in all directions instead of only one, and 
it became clear that if we went further we might lose the 
power of retreat. For the third time we turned up, doubtful 
and half confused, but still happily with a measure of self- 
confidence. It was now evident to us that we must make a 
bold cast in quite a different direction. Once more we reached 
the point of deviation, and, after a last vain shout for the 
guides, we led off much more to the left, and obliquely along 
the slope instead of down it. This time we met with the sue- 
cess we deserved, and so earnestly desired, for though after a 
long tramp we did get again entangled in séracs, and did 
relapse into a decidedly blue condition of mind as well as body, 
our spirits were suddenly raised to the yelling point by the 
sight of the highest rock of the Isle Pers looming over a big 
hummock of ice, and on the top of it the well known stone 
man, a sign of civilisation that was inexpressibly comforting. 
In a few minutes we stood on dry land. The thickest of mist 
and the most spiteful of hailstorms could not stop us now. We 
paused to cut away the rope, which had frozen into a rigid 
spiral coil impossible to untie, also to divide the last drop of 
brandy into infinitesimal bumpers, to clear out snowballs from 
our necks, and peel off charming casts of our faces made of 
hardened snow. A pure soft white shroud covered everything, 
even down to the foot of the glacier, as we afterwards saw ; and 
as we descended no one could tell if his foot would next souse 
into a hole, crush a tuft of grass, or glide from under him 
on aslippery rock. 

We were not long in crossing the glacier to the rock where 
we slept. Owing to our losing the way, we had taken almost 
as long to come down as to go up, and it was getting late, but 
it was out of the question to stay there another night in 
our half frozen but now dripping garments, as we had intended, 
and we only waited for the guides to come up. It had — 
cleared, and after a time we made them out—three blac 
specks on the brilliantly white glacier. They had continued 
the search for the telescope for a long time in vain, but as their 
knowledge of the glacier prevented their falling into the snares 
which had deceived us, they did not keep us waiting more than 
an hour; and about nine o’clock the united party reached the 
Krone at Pontresina. 

A few days later we returned to the attack of the Bernina, 
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and slept under the rock a second time, but we were again un- 
fortunate in our choice of a day, for in the early morning a 
lowering bank of clouds covered everything. We had made 
other expeditions since the one last deaithed; and had become 
so hardened to bad weather that it was a matter of course that 
at least a start should be made. We wished to go straight up 
the ice-fall at the head of the glacier, instead of following the 
long circuit made on former occasions, and as a good deal of 
difficulty might be expected in finding a way, we sent on Jenni 
and Fleuri at 3 a.m., and after allowing them a start of an 
hour and a half, followed ourselves with Walther and a porter. 
As we reached the foot of the icefall they reached the top. It 
is so steep that it is swept to the very bottom by the masses of 
ice detached at the top. A fresh coating of snow had fallen in 
the last few hours, a it had already been disturbed and 
broken through in many places by the falling fragments. This 
is an advantage in one way, for, except just at the top, the 
clefts are kept filled up level by the ice from above, which 
made rapid progress possible. We kept to the guides’ steps, 
and in about 20 minutes were nearly on a level with the 
projecting mass of ice where they stood watching us, and within 
easy shouting distance, but a long way to the left of them. 
So far there been no special difficulty, and the steps had 
been all cut. But in front of us the alternations of toppling 
sérac and big blue hole were of the most stimulating character, 
and between us and the guides there was no very obvious way 
of passing these gulfs that were, not fixed, but ever changing. 
Jenni’s track began to perform endless vagaries. After taking 
us with infinite labour to the top of a disintegrated pinnacle, it 
would vanish, leaving us to return and find where they had 
diverged, or it would strike out along a rickety wedge, and 
return to the starting point by the crevasse that ran underneath 
the same. Before long Walther entirely lost his head, stuck 
his feet against one side of the crevasse and his back against 
\ the other, and refused to move another inch. This was the 

more unpleasant as he had chosen to stop just below some 

séracs that looked like tilted wheelbarrows. It would not do to 

stay there a minute. So I formed myself into a party of 

progress, detached myself from the rope, and went on to look 

for the way. A few minutes later Hall did the same, and 

then I believe Walther, finding he would be left alone if he 

didn’t recover, suffered himself to be dragged on again. I had 

left Jenni’s track, as it only tended to confusion, but with 

a little patience the clue was found, and one after another we 

got to the sérac on which both guides were still perched. 
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There was an awkward hole at the foot of it, the upper lip 
being some four feet higher than the lower one, and nothing to 
cling to when you got there. The rope was dangled for each 
of us, and a long pull landed us on the top. How Jenni’s 
rather fat legs first made the long stretch necessary without 
these helps is more than I can explain. From here there is a 
gentle ascent of about an hour to the col, making four hours 
altogether from the rock, but it would have been less with a 
smaller party. 

We now turned to the right, up the slopes of the Bernina cone. 
These presently narrow considerably, and further on the aréte 
becomes impracticable. It is this place which is so well illustrated 
in the frontispiece of the 2nd series of Peaks and Passes. A 
bergschrund runs across the face of the mountain, but comes to 
an end a little distance below the edge of the aréte, and a mass 
of snow like an ostrich feather overhangs it. Round this Jenni 
began to make a great causeway, digging at the hard material 
with a spade which he had brought up, and looking like an ideal 
frozen out gardener. While we were waiting, the snow began 
to fall for the second time that day; and yet I should hardly 
say ‘fall,’ as that would imply some degree of stillness, and 
there was no stillness there. It flew horizontally through the 
air, driven by a shrieking north wind. We grinned and bore 
it for a little time, till Jenni looked round with a very blank 
face indeed. He said the place was quite a different shape 
this year, that it was impossible to cut steps down into the berg- 
schrund, and that the only chance would be to make a tunnel 
through the roof, and drop into it. There would be no diffi- 
culty in this, but the only way to get up again would be to 
leave one man behind with a rope to haul us up. In ordi 
weather we should of course have done this, but the ther- 
mometer was anywhere below the freezing point. He would 
have to wait at least two or three hours, and we agreed that 
the only chance the unfortunate would have of remaining alive 
would be to go down without us, while we should be Teft to 
admire the view, with the alternative of swarming up an icicle. 
This being the case, we executed a strategic movement. I 
need not give myself the pain of describing the funereal pro- 
cession as it descended the glacier. 

On the 27th of July we crossed the Canciano pass, being 
caught in a snowstorm at the highest part, as usual. We came 
out into sunshine at last above the valley which is headed by 
the Fellaria Glacier. A little way down it there was a village, 
which Fleuri said was the Fellaria chalets which we were in 
search of. But it was not high enough for our purpose, and 
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besides we did not think he was right. This belief was con- 
firmed by sundry faint lines, on the opposite side of the valley, 
leading up to a gap in the hills, whence we inferred that there 
was a habitation of some kind higher up. This proved to be 
the case, and in 1} hours we found the true Fellaria chalets at 
a considerable height in a little valley which runs parallel with 
part of the glacier of the same name. It was the quaintest little 
settlement I ever saw. In a circle of 30 yards were collected 
a score of chalets, sosmall that they appeared as if they only 
could accommodate gnomes or fairies. Every chalet that we 
explored was complete in all its arrangements, that is, it con- 
tained its own separate fireplace, pots, and raised bed. Only 
everything looked as if it was stunted from the cold. One only 
was differently furnished, and that contained a large red cotton 
umbrella and nothing else, suggesting the idea that it must 
have been brought up here by a whirlwind from the dwellings 
of mortals, and put in a museum by itself by these little moun- 
tainmen. We were brought back to mundane reflections by 
the attentions of an old black pig, who came forward to do the 
honours. She was the only live thing about the place, and had 
evidently had a very dull day of it. She became quite merry 
at our arrival, so much so that we had to establish ourselves on 
the roof of her sty (or her master’s sty, I don’t know which) 
to avoid her embraces. 

Late in the afternoon the owner appeared—a jolly old man, 
and well supplied with firewood. After supper we distributed 
ourselves ances the place, two in a chalet. I was the first 
awake. I gave a general call outside, not knowing where each 
was billeted, and in a few minutes we four were collected. 
Not so the guides. They could not help hearing our shouts, 
but they answered faintly, or answered not at all. Our pro- 
gramme for the day was rather an ambitious one, and we 
chafed considerably at the delay. When at last they did 
appear, they showed an unaccountable desire to shirk pre- 
paration and a disposition to quarrel with us which we could 
not understand. They soon found a casus bellii We had 
rather objected to their taking a chilet man as porter, as we 
had only the day’s provisions to carry, and on the strength of 
this Fleuri favoured us with a philippic which I shall not soon 
forget. Omitting the abuse it amounted to this: that Engadine 
was superior to all the world; that Pontresina was a Paradise, 
and England a desert; that the dwellers in Pontresina were 
all ladies and gentlemen, and the English all snobs; that Jenni 
and he were the top-sawyers of all—landowners, magistrates, 
and members of parliament, and their ancestors before them; 
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in short that they were of bonne famille, lords of creation, and 
not meant to carry burdens. As we didn’t want our excursion 
altogether stopped, we acknowledged their extremely blue 
blood, and to hasten the start we also yielded the porter. To 
do Jenni justice, he did not take part in this scene, though he 
remained sullen the rest of the day. 

But it was evident that there was a deeper cause of dis- 
pleasure still. The chalet man was only too well stocked with 
the good things of this life. Among other luxuries he had a 
private store of a succulent compound which is called ‘ polenta,’ 
and is dear to the heart of the Italian. It seems that our host 
had agreed, for a consideration, to sit up and prepare a mess of 
this pottage, that it might be ready in time. I don’t know whether 
he went to sleep, but there had been some delay, and while the 
stuff yet seethed in the pot, we were cruelly urging them with 
angry words of impatience. Who can wonder that the eyes of 
the young man flashed with righteous indignation, that his 
hand stole unconsciously to his axe, and that he licked his lips 
as though he thirsted, partly for our blood, partly for the pulpy 
dish? When fresh polenta was weighed in the balance with raw 
food and a successful day, who can ask which turned the seale ? 

After being girded and gaitered for two hours, we were told 
we might proceed. Taking this to mean that they were ready, 
we did so, But after going just too far to come back, we 
found that they were not following. Nor did they, till our 
bodies were still further cooled and our tempers heated by 
standing at attention for a quarter of an hour under the stars. 

At last we were fairly off. We followed the little rocky 
valley we were in till we reached the glacier filling the head 
of it. On our right was the ridge which divided us from the 
Fellaria Glacier, and we now turned up the side of it, and got 
to the top as the sun rose. We were pleasantly disappointed 
to find that we had not to go down on the other side. The 
upper névé filled the basin to the brim, and we stepped straight 
on to it from the rocks. 

There is one notable advantage about this Fellaria Glacier. 
It has no length. It is, in fact, far broader than it is long. 
For this reason it is almost all névé, as there is no time for the 
regular consolidation into ice to take place, and that disagree- 
able feature of most large glaciers—an interminable ice-stream 
rolling its dreary length through a straight and level trench—is 
here absent. The glacier is roughly an amphitheatre which is 
turned towards the south, and the sun allows no tail of ice to 
escape into the valley. It was a magnificent morning—almost the 
only one we enjoyed on the Bernina glaciers. The ridge we 
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were on stood out so far from the mountain that our view to 
the east was quite unobstructed. We saw the Orteler Spitze of 
course. I don’t mean in the vague sort of way in which people 
‘see all the mountains from Monte Viso to the Orteler Spitze,’ 
but we really did see the Orteler Spitze. There were two prin- 
cipal peaks. One was sharp and slight, the other blunt and 


- surrounded by buttresses. Speaking tn cs you might say 


that one was like the cathedral of Stras 
that of Milan. 

We hoped to cross the range by the Cresta Agiuza Sattel, 
but did not know whether it must be reached from the Fellaria 
or Scerscen Glacier. We now saw that the pass in question 
was not in this part of the chain. In fact, there was no 
marked depression at all, and we must cross to the other 
glacier before we could get even to the foot of it. This did 
not give us much trouble, however, for we found that higher up 
the two névés were connected by a broad snow col. It involved 
a slight descent on to the Scerscen Glacier, and then rounding 
a promontory we had our work before us—the Bernina on the 
left, the Cresta Agiuza on the right, and the Sattel between 
them. We were about 2,000 feet below it. A buttress pro- 
jected from the face of the cliff a little to the right of the pass, 
and was clearly the only way to get up to it, but it never 
entered our heads that we should fail in doing it by this way. 
This buttress was scored by couloirs, heperiiied by little ridges 
of rock which merged into one near the top. Up one of the 
couloirs we cut a tedious staircase for two hours, at the end of 
which time the rocks on our left became practicable, and we 
ascended by them till we were about fifty feet lower than the 
pass, and perhaps 100 yards to the right of it. There was a 
couloir on each side of us, and the aréte we were on was 
continued above us as far as we could see. In our humble 
judgment the right course seemed to be to ascend this till we 
were level with the pass, when we should be able to see better 
what lay between. But Jenni preferred to cross the couloir on 
our left at once, and told us to sit down where we were till he 
came back.* It took him rather more than an hour to get 
across, and then he disappeared round the corner. Ina few 
minutes he came back, and shouted to us that it was quite im- 
possible, and that we might go down at once if we liked. We 
waited till he joined us, and then enquired what should prevent 
our going up the rocks, and getting across from there. He 


urg, the other like 


* One of the party took advantage of this halt to make the sketch 
of the Disgrazia which forms the frontispiece. 
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answered that we might do so, but that he had seen every inch 
of the way, and that there were immense ice-cliffs intervening 
which made it quite hopeless) When a man of Jenni’s social 
position says he has seen a place, you cannot tell him he has not ; 
so this verdict was decisive, and we went down to the glacier 
again in grief and vexation of spirit. 

We had previously made an observation which was now 
turned to good account. We had noticed below the Piz 
Roseg, a likely-looking col, which must communicate with the 
Roseg Glacier, and it was only separated from us by an 
extensive snow-field. It was the next best alternative, and two 
hours’ walking placed us on the top of it. When we got well 
away from the scene of our failure, we looked round at it. 
The whole place was visible now, and we instantly saw that 
had we but gone up those rocks, we should have had nothing 
but a slope of snow to cut steps across to the top of the pass-— 
along slope, it is true, but not nearly so steep as the couloir 
Jenni had crossed, or so dangerous. On his being appealed 
to he was very angry, and offered to give us 2,000 es if we 
got over there; but as we advanced the fact became more 
obvious at every step that we might have accomplished it, had 
it not been for that fatal acquiescence in his word; and Jenni, 
being an honest man, could no longer deny it. First he said, 
‘Well! he might possibly have got one Herr over, but it was 
very dangerous.’ Then he said he would take us all over 
another day for 600 francs, and finally he offered to do it 
for 300. 

It remains for me to say what I can forthe pass we did 
make. It will save a great deal of dull valley walking to any - 
one making the tour of the Bernina, and if a descent were 
found from the upper to the lower Scerscen Glacier, I fancy it 
would also prove the most direct pass to Chiesa. I have 
avoided all descriptions of scenery, but I think all who try 
it will acknowledge that it is a walk of uncommon beauty. 
There are no confining ridges, and you can see far away into 
Italy the whole morning, the Monte della Disgrazia making a 
foreground of peculiar magnificence. At the time I fear we 
hardly appreciated these advantages from utter mortification at 
having failed with the higher game. 

Before I conclude I must touch once more on a subject that 
I would I could leave alone—I mean the behaviour of these 
Pontresina guides. We felt it a duty we owed to other 
members of the Club to lay before them our experience. In the 
note we sent to the Journal we complained, mainly, of want of | 
judgment, faults of temper, and attempts at extortion. On the 
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two first points I need hardly enlarge after what I have already 
said. Of the extent of their demands I will give one instance. 
I said above that the rope we had on when we fell over the ice- 
cliff on the Pers Glacier was broken to pieces. So damaged 
was it, and so rotten, that we threw it away on the Isle Pers as 
of no further use. Jenni said it had been given to him by 
Mr. Kennedy, and therefore it must have been in his possession 
at least two years. It was about 50 feet long, had probably 
cost five shillings when new, and might then have been a good 
rope. But it was now quite thin and frayed and rotten with 
age and use. For this rope they insisted on having 15 francs. 
That they wished to preserve a rope at all which had broken 
under the trial is a significant fact. I should also say that the 
demands made on us were not instigated by Colani, as has 
been supposed. Our payments to Jenni were principally 
made at the Boval gite, where we finally parted with him, 
far away from all ulterior influences, and were nearly all for 
expeditions not mentioned in the tariff. From the letters in- 
serted in the Journal by Mr. Tuckett and Mr. Winkworth, some 
may have inferred that our complaints were harsh, but I trust 
from the facts 1 have here narrated it will not be thought that 
they were uncalled for. \ 

P.S. I think it right to add that I have given Jenni a 
further trial this year, and was delighted to find a great change 
in his behaviour. He made himself very pleasant, and showed 
a spirit of enterprise and a willingness to work very different 
from what I saw last year. This of course does not lessen his 
fault on that occasion, but it leads me to hope that it was 
exceptional. 


Tue Brersconorn anp Briimirs Aur. By the Rev. 
LEsLIgE STEPHEN, M.A. 


ken two mountains of which I propose to give some account 
in this paper are amongst the most beautiful of the lower 
summits. Though close neighbours, the contrast between them 
is striking. The Bietschhorn is a her rw mass, conspicuous 
all down the valleys of Saas and Zermatt. Its sharp needle- 
shaped summit is so remarkable that Mr. Ruskin picks it out 
as one of the (I think) five really pyramidal mountain-tops of 
the Alps, a statement of very questionable accuracy. The 
Bliimlis Alp, on the other hand, seen from the Lake of Thun 
or the terrace at Berne, displays a noble curtain of glacier, 
pouring down from three summits of nearly equal height. These 
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mountains, which look at each other across the low flat ridge of 
the Petersgrat, had one point of resemblance in the summer of 
1859, viz. that no one had yet ascended either of them. 

It was with a special view to the Bliimlis Alp that I had 
crossed the Litsch. Sattel to Kippel, in the beginning of 
August, 1859, in company with Messrs. W. and G. Mathews. 
After whittling at certain dried bits of stick, which are the pre- 
vailing substitutes for meat in those parts, accompanied by loaves 
whose consistency suggested that a Kippel father of a family 
would be doing a really humane action in giving his children 
stones for bread, we washed down our ae with draughts of 
vinegar, and went to call upon the priest, one Lener. The 
priest was, he told us, a friend, and in some degree an imitator 
of Imseng of Saas. He showed us a collection of sturdy alpen- 
stocks and a rifle, an ancient and portentous weapon, which he 
had formerly used against chamois. Proceeding to talk of the 
wonders of his village, he told us that he had attempted the ascent 
of the Bietschhorn the year before, and had been driven back 
within a few feet of the summit. The veracious Peter Bohren had 
since informed him that there was in England a society called 
the Alpen Club, and that its president had announced that the 
Bietschhorn must, could, and should be ascended, and had even 
sworn a solemn oath that, if not ascended within the current 
year, he would come and do it himself. I confirmed the general 
accuracy of this report, and added that the secretary of the 
club was already at Kandersteg, and would return with me in 
a few days to inspect the mountain. Next morning we crossed 
by the Petersgrat to Kandersteg, and (after resolving to postpone 
for the present our attack on the Bliimlis Alp, which a hot 
summer had transformed into a mere pillar of ice) I returned to 
Kippel. Various circumstances prevented Hinchliff, whom I had 
gone to meet at Kandersteg, or any other friends, from joini 
me; as, however, I had expected to have a larger party, I had 
rather weakly consented to Lener’s eager request to be allowed 
to engage two guides and two rs. He seemed to be 
somewhat perplexed to find so large a number of natives 
endowed with what he called courage. Some of the best moun- 
taineers had lately disappeared. One had been ordained priest, 
another had been married,and though a married man might do for 
a porter, he was not,in Lener’s opinion, to be relied upon as guide. 
At last one Johann Ziigler was sent for to act as guide, with a 
married brother to serve as porter. An old fellow, named Joseph 
Appener, was added, on the ground that his name was in ‘ The 
Book ;’ the book being, of course, Murray. A youth, who 
seemed to be the priest’s footman, curate, and slavey in general, 
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completed the party. Next morning I started, in company with 
the priest, two of my very queer-looking guides, and a cat, which 
volunteered at’ the last moment to follow us. The cat, however, 
was puzzled by a glacier stream, which we crossed in the dark 
by tumbling in on one side and out on the other, and ignomi- 
niously retreated with pitiful mews. Leaving Kippel at 4 a.m. 
we took to the southern side of the valley, and gradually 
ascended by the forests towards the foot of the Nest glacier. 
ace the Federal map, in which the mountain is very clearly 
aid down.] The day was just dawning as we left the forests 
and entered the ee which the stream flows from 
the Nest glacier. The Bietschhorn may be compared in shape 
to one of those four-sided steeples which terminate, not in a 
point, but in a short horizontal ridge, and which are in fact an 
exaggerated roof. The ridges marking the angles between the 
different sides of the spire correspond to the three or four great 
spurs which radiate from the summit of the Bietschhorn. We 
were about to attempt the ascent by following the spur which 
runs due north from the summit to form the eastern boundary 
of the Nest glacier. A conspicuous mass of red rocks marks 
the point where this spur sinks into the broader buttress along 
which our ascent began, and the principal difficulty seemed to 
be the necessity of circumventing a great rocky tooth which, at 
this point, interrupted the continuity of the aréte. 

As we crossed the stream below the glacier a wild shout 
announced the approach of our remaining guides, and a queer 
lot they certainly were. They all appeared in full dress—dress 
coats and ‘chimney-pot’ hats, or such imitations of those civilised 
articles of torture as pass current in the Létschenthal. A certain 
air of shabby respectability was thus communicated to the party, 
in singular contrast to the wild scenery around; and with our 
clerical guide, in shorts and a shovel hat, we had the appear- 
ance of being on our way to some outlandish Young Men’s 
Christian Association, rather than the ascent of a new mountain. 
The most singular characteristic of my guides was, perhaps, 
their conversational power. During the ten or twelve hours 
we passed together, they seemed to be conversing at the top of 
their voices m the unknown tongues, a few words of German 
dropping out at intervals with a discordant twang. I may as 
well say at once that I found one of them, Johann Ziigler, to 
be a good mountaineer. Of the others, the less said the better. 

We ascended over grass slopes, changing gradually to rocks 
and long patches of snow. They were tolerably easy to climb, but 
seemed to punish the poor old priest and his henchman severely. 
My guides had an eccentric trick of getting so exceedingly 
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animated in their conversation as to be obliged to sit down to 
have it out better. During these halts, certain small barrels of 
wine circulated rapidly, whose contents were only attainable 
through the bunghole. A glass had been carefully provided 
for the ‘ Herr, the convenience of which was no doubt coun- 
terbalanced in their view by its transparency. The halts 
allowed the priest and his follower to catch us up occasionally, 
on which occasions the poor old gentleman began to complain 
of cramps in his legs, and to give other unmistakeable symptoms 
of distress. I was obliged, however, to cut the halts as short as 
possible, as time was evidently of importance, and we pressed 
on without adventure till at 10 a.m. we reached a little snow 
col, just below the rocky tooth I have already mentioned; once 
round this tooth I had little doubt of ultimate success, and I 
had been for some time impatient to reach it. My guides, 
however, to my no small irritation, considered this to be a 
favourable opportunity for a fuller explanation of their views 
to each other than any in which they had yet been able to 
indulge, and sat resolutely down with apparently the full 
intention of enjoying a comfortable chat. My impatience was 
increased by the fact that the weather was growing rapidly 
worse ; masses of cloud were rolling up and concealing from 
us even the Aletschhorn glaciers which had till then been 
visible. Examining the rocks above us, I thought that they 
looked tolerably practicable, and began scrambling up by my- 
self. The first step or two was difficult, but I had hoisted myself 
over one or two obstacles when, looking round, I saw that the 
priest had come up, and that my guides were preparing to 
start. Just at that moment my hand was on a large flat piece 
of rock, wedged in like a volume on a book-shelf between two 
others; I trusted my weight confidingly to it, when, with a 
bound like a wild cat, it made a spring of some thirty feet 
through the air and caught poor Johann Ziigler fairly on the 
side; a second bound took it right down the eastern cliffs, 
whilst Johann staggered over and subsided ; fortunately for him 
a knapsack which he wore had guarded the blow, and received 
all the injury actually inflicted, It rather frightened us, how- 
ever, and seemed to act strongly on the poor old priest's 
imagination, When you are following a man who is detaching 
loose stones there are obviously only two courses open. Either 
stick close to him, that the stones may not have accumulated 
much momentum, or keep as far off as possible. The priest 
unhesitatingly chose the latter alternative with regard to me ; 
and I think 

follower. Meanwhile I was joined by the remainder of the 


that this was the last we saw of him and his — 
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arty, and the serious part of the climb began. It appeared to 
e impossible to keep along the ridge much farther, and we 
accordingly left it and proceeded horizontally along the face of 
the cliffs, above the upper plateau of the Nest glacier. Having 
turned the difficulty, we again struck directly upwards. The 
rocks we were now climbing sloped steeply above us, some- 
times in sharp rib-like ridges, sometimes in Tirsad faces of rock 
intermixed with patches of snow. Loose crumbling stone, 
which gave way at every step we took, covered the whole 
mountain-side. Ziigler was getting warmed to his work, and 
we raced each other up the rocks as hard as he, or at least as 
I, could go; he kept me at my full stretch, sometimes walking 
upright over an easy bit—sometimes using our hands, knees, 
and eyelids. The other two followed us in a state of pro- 
fuse perspiration, and with their flow of talk perceptibly 
checked for the time. Behind us the stones went skipping 
and rattling down the rocks, starting heavy cannonades of 
avalanches, or starting off by themselves and going off with 
irregular rocket-like bounds over the ice and snow. ‘ Isn’t 
the Herr Pfarrer somewhere down there?’ I asked. They 
thought he probably was, but that he most likely would get 
out of the way. They took occasion to add significantly that 
the Herr Pfarrer’s infirmities had been the cause of their want 
of success in the previous year, and that the Herr Pfarrer’s 
servant was a ve Mad man in difficult places. Meanwhile, we 
progressed steadily, and at 11.15 a.m. reached once more the 
crest of the ridge. A long snow aréte, like that of the Weissthor, 
rose gradually from our standing place to the top of the mountain. 
The long snow-slopes sank down on the east into the rolling 
mists below us, and on the west to the upper névé of the Nest 
glacier. A few yards below us on the western side ran a rocky 
ledge, broken by occasional couloirs of ice. The snow on the 
ridge was pretty firm, and Ziigler led us with much courage 
| judgment, becoming, as I was glad to see, more cheerful 
the further we went, and the wilder grew the cliffs amongst 
which we were wandering. Once or twice we left the actual 
ridge and slid down to the rocky ledge below us, rather a 
neryous feat, as there was nothing but bare ice under a thin 
covering of snow, and if once shot over the i we should 
have had a fair chance of being ground to powder. We fol- 
lowed the ridge without serious difficulty, till a couple of steps, 
cut across the last couloir with an axe, enabled me to grasp one 
of the huge broken rocks of the summit, and land myself upon 
it at 12.30. I have been on wild enough mountain-tops before 
and since, but I doubt whether I ever saw one so savage in 
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appearance as that of the Bietschhorn. It consists of a ridge 
some hundred yards or so in length, with three great knobs, one 
at each end, and one at the mid the articulations from which 
the great ribs of the mountain radiate. It was hard to say which 
of the three knobs was highest, and at first sight it also seemed 
hard to pass from one to the other. The sharp-backed roc 
ridge was splintered and torn into the wildest confusion. It 
toned like the mockery of a parapet, in which the disfigured 
ruins of grotesque images were represented by the distorted 
pinnacles and needles of rock. The cliffs on each side sank 
steeply down into the broken masses of cloud which concealed 
from us all distant views; and the distant views from the 
Bietschhorn must, as Mr. Ball remarks in his ‘ Alpine 
Guide, be some of the most beautiful in the Alps, e 
compensation for the loss might be derived, as is often the case, 
from the extreme wildness of the immediate prospect of jagged 
black cliffs emerging in every variety of grim distortion from 
the heavy masses of cloud. We waited more than an hour in ho 

of obtaining a fairer view, and employed the time in erecti 
three cairns on the three rival summits, Nota glimpse of the 
distance was vouchsafed to us, and at last we turned reluctantly 
to retreat, with a vow on my part to return some day for better 
luck. I was rather out of training, and was conscious of a 
strong disposition in my legs to adopt independent lines of 
action, which could not be too severely reprehended, I felt 
rather nervous on commencing the snow aréte, and made a 
stumble nearly at the first step. Old Appener, emitting a 
fiendish chuckle, instantly gripped my coat-tails—with the 
beneyolent intention, as I am willing to believe, of helping me, 
and not of steadying himself. If so, his design was better than 
his execution. He did not progress very rapidly, and when- 
ever I made a longer step than usual, the effect of his manceuyre 
was to jerk me suddenly into a sitting position on the ice. I 
denounced the absurdity of his actions, both in German and 
dumbshow, but, as I only elicited more chuckles and a firmer 
grip of my coat-tails, I finally abandoned myself to my fate, and 
was truly thankful when, at the end of the aréte, my equilibrium 
ceased to be affected by the chances of tumbling down a 
precipice on either side, or being lugged over backwards by a 
superannuated and inarticulate native. The descent was only 
varied by one incident. My legs having developed more 
decidedly erratic propensities ended by deserting their proper 
sphere of duty altogether, during a race down the roe I 
consequently found myself sliding at railway pace, on m 
back, over a mixture of ice and rough stones, and was mu 
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gratified on being stopped by an unusually long and pointed 
rock, which ran through my trousers into my thigh, and 
brought me up with a jerk. ie pace was rather slackened by 
this meident, and we finally reached Kippel at 7.30, where old 
Lener, on the ground that it was a fast day, provided me witha 
dinner consisting entirely of soup and cabbage stalks. The latter, 
with the benevolent wish not to hurt hisfeelings, I was compelled 
to bestow surreptitiously on the cat. Poor old Lener is now, I 
believe, dead. [hope that some enterprising innkeeper may, before 
long, offer better hospitality to those who visit the Létschenthal. 

It was not till the next year, 1860, that I was able to resume 
my postponed attack on the Bliimlis Alp. Although one of 
the most agreeable excursions that I ever made, there were not 
many incidents of the expedition that are worth relating. An 
admirable account of the first ascent of the Doldenhorn and 
the middle peak of the Bliimlis Alp, with excellent illustra- 
tions, has lately been published by M. Abraham Roth, who 
made the ascent in company with M. E. von Fellenberg. I 
must refer to it any of my readers who wish to obtain an 
accurate knowledge of the various peaks and glaciers of this 
beautiful block of mountains. I will confine myself to a few 
very short notes of my own adventures. My companions were 
Dr. Liveing, and a young American gentleman, Mr, J. Kent 
Stone, of Boston, one of the very best walkers that it was ever 
my good fortune to meet. Our guides were my old friend, 
Melehior Anderegg, and a Simond of Chamouni. We slept at 
the little chilet above the exquisite Oeschinen Lake—a lake, so 
far as I know, of a beauty quite unrivalled in any of the high 
alpine districts. Stone and I, who measure a good deal over 
four yards in the te, were invited to make ourselves 
comfortable on the b the inhabitant, which measured about 
4 ft. 6 in. in extreme length, and was closed at each end by a 
high board. We turned out at 2 a.m., and, preceded by a 
lantern which performed its usual office of effectually dazzling 
our eyes, and making the big stones in our path invisible, we 
climbed the Dundengrat by 4.30 a.m. Here we were treated 
to one of those sublime sunrises which never reach the eyes of 
the wretch who sneers at alpine travellers, and crawls con- 
tentedly along the valley to enjoy what he calls the beauties 
of nature. A broad band of orange light ran round the distant 
horizon, dividing night from day. The great plain of Switzer- 
land lay half seen below us, still wrapt in mists and darkness. 
Above us the Oberland giants stood out white and clearly 
defined in the early dawn. We watched the rosy alpine 
glow as it touched peak after peak, with more than usual 
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interest. We did not yet know for certain which of the 
three peaks of the Bliimlis Alp was the highest. Suddenly 
the western peak caught the flush of the sunrise. The middle 
summit did not out an mere ae till after a per- 
ceptible interval. ‘There’s no doubt about it now, Melchior, 
I said, and accordingly we steered for the western summit, 
that which is visible from Kandersteg. The Federal map, I 
may observe, also assigns the greatest height to this point. 
Our path lay round the head of the glacier plateau, which lies 
at the foot of the great backbone ridge of the Bliimlis Alp, and 
up to the notch between the mountain marked as Rothhorn on 
the Federal map and the highest summit. An aréte (visible 
from Kandersteg) leads from this notch to the top of the 
mountain. It presents no unusual difficulties, but it might 
call for a good deal of step-cutting if the snow was not in good 
order. As it was, we mounted with the loss of only one of 
the party. This was a thermometer which a benevolent but 
weak disposition had induced me to carry with me ‘for 
scientific purposes.’ To my inexpressible delight, it escaped 
from my hands, which were rather numbed with the cold, just 
as I took it out at the summit, and, rattling merrily down the 
glacier slopes, disappeared from our sight. It may probably 
be found by any scientific gentleman who will ae the 
C2schinen See, immediately under the waterfalls in the south- 
eastern corner, and I will make him a present of it for his 
trouble. We reached the top at 8 a.M., and enjoyed a view 
much like that from the Altels, which, however, is somewhat 
higher. The great charm of these views is that, standing as 
they do on the northern edge of the high mountain district, 
there is a beautiful contrast between the comparative plain 
involved in the northern semicircular sweep of the horizon and 
the wild confusion of peaks to the southward. A detailed 
description would be simply a catalogue which can be easily 
supplied from a map. We descended at our ease, and after an 
interview with a herd of chamois, returned comfortably to 
Kandersteg by 2 o’clock p.m. 


Ascent or Bauvta, in Iceland.—By T. W. Evans, M.P. 
F.R.G.S. 


f kor following account is translated and slightly abridged 

from the work of Preyer and Zirkel, ‘ Reise nach Island 
im Sommer 1860, Leipzig 1862, p. 116. The ascent was 
made from the farm of Dalsmynni, situated at the base of the 
mountain on the SW. 
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* At 2 p.m. we left our tent and undertook the difficult task of 
ascending Baula. The weather was unusually fine. Not acloud 
in the sky; and the heat of the sun not oppressive. We first 
went up a slope, ascending by terraces, which led us to a plain 
thickly covered with juniper bushes. Here the drift-sand 
made it not only unpleasant but even dangerous to go farther. 
We were, however, fortunate enough to find a place from 
whence we could without risk reach the foot of the actual cone. 
We were two hours in reaching this. The walk was very 
monotonous and wearisome. Of plants, insects, or even birds, 
we found nothing worth mention, except some Carabids. The 
only thing which affords some variety is a waterfall, which 
leaps from one terrace to another. The brook which forms it 
served as our guide to the foot of the cone. This last rises at 
an angle of 38°, and is formed of trachyte, which is here and 
there split into large columns, heaped one upon the other in the 
wildest disorder. It appears as if some mighty giant had amused 
himself with throwing one stone upon another till he had made 
the high hill of them. For those who, like many tourists, 
speak of the ascent of the cone of Vesuvius as exceedingly 
exhausting and wearisome, the ascent of Baula would be a task 
almost approaching the impossible. A traveller in 1809 (Hooker) 
says that no one had succeeded in reaching the summit. Ebe- 
nezer Henderson and Sartorius von Waltershausen attempted 
the ascent, but were stopped by bad weather. 

‘The columns of trachyte have from three to nine sides, and 
are very beautifully and regularly formed. The fragments often 
measure nine feet in length and one foot in thickness, and taper 
off to the thickness of a finger. They are used at Hvammr (in 
the Nordhrardalr), at Nordhttinga, at Sidhimdli, and at Njard- 
harholt, as building stones and grave stones; and these last are 
often covered with inscriptions. These inscriptions are not, 
however, as many assert, composed in runes, which throughout 
Iceland are of rare occurrence. Hardly a single traveller is 
known of who has climbed to the summit of Baula. In order to 
reach it, perseverance and fine weather are above all things 
necessary. We were favoured with both these requisites 
to-day, and we began the most difficult part of the ascent with 
the utmost caution. The ascent is not only exceedingly 
laborious and tedious, but also dangerous, because the loose 
stones constantly roll away from under one’s feet. We had, 
therefore, to take great care to ascend, not one after the other, 
but side by side; for the stones often at the slightest touch 
rolled down the hill-slope with terrific leaps. We reached the 
top of the cone about 6 r.m. . About half-way up it, the 
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thermometer placed upon the trachyte, which had been long 
exposed to the sun’s rays, showed only 17° Cent., and on the top 
12° Cent. 

‘ The panorama is very striking. Our view embraced a con- 
siderable part of Iceland, snowy mountains, valleys, rivers, 
and lakes. The sea is not visible. The tops of the mountains 
were not all cloudless, but the majority were seen to great 
advantage. In the east lay Eyriksjékull, behind it the vast and 
as yet unexplored Langjékull and Geitlandsjékull, farther on_ 
Stritur. We also recognised Ok, and traced our route from 
Kalmanstinga, as on a map. The preys 6 voleano 
Skjalbreidh, farther to the south, and also S idhi, were 
hid in the mist. West and north are no very prominent hills. 
To the south lies the beautiful Bjarnadalur, which reminded us 
strongly of the valley of Lauterbrunnen. To the NE. and §. 
we counted no less than thirty-seven lakes. 

‘ No one whose head turns ought to ascend Baula. On the 
NE. side there is a perfectly vertical precipice, at least 1,000 
feet deep. On its brink the pieces of trachyte and the boulders 
lie so loosely that a gentle step is sufficient to set a great mass 
of them in motion. This vertical precipice is the most remark- 
able feature of Baula. We tted very much that we had 
not the means of measuring its height. In the newest map of 
Iceland (that of O. N. Olsen), a triangle, denoting a trigonome- 
trical measurement, is marked upon Baula, but the result, so 
far as we know, has never been published, and consequently the 
heights of the mountain and of the precipice upon its NE. side 
are as yet unknown. ‘The conclusion that it cannot exceed 
2,500 feet—because this height is in Iceland the lower limit of 
perpetual snow, and Baula is in summer almost free from snow 
—does not ap to be tenable, for the slopes of the hill are 
too steep for the snow to lie on. We estimate the height at 
from 3,000 to 3,500 feet. The little Baula(Litla Baula), which 
lies to the NNE., is out of all proportion lower and smaller. 
It is a pointed cone, surrounded on one side by a semicircular 
wall-like ridge, which reaches half-way up the cone. The 
bare rock forms a very striking contrast with the green of 
the meadows which surround it. 

‘Upon the top of Baula, the only reminiscence of former 
visitors, was a cairn three feet high, built of trachyte pri 
We placed in it a tin case, containing our cards, with the 
names, professions, and countries of the three travellers, and 
also the date of our visit. How long may it not be before 
future travellers find them! In Iceland we met no one who 
had ever ascended Baula. Tormented with a dreadful thirst, 
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which we tried in vain to quench with snow, we started on 
our return. This was even more dangerous than the ascent. 
As it would have taken too much time to descend by the same 
way by which we had climbed i we bore rather to the west, 
where the mountain is covered with fragments of trachyte. 
Here we tried to make a slide, rolling great masses of rock 
down the steep descent before us. e were soon, however, 
obliged to give up this dangerous attempt, for we might easily 
have got a broken leg, by a at ay some projecting 
fragment of trachyte. We were, therefore, obliged to descend 
step by step, taking constant care not to set in motion the rub- 
ish above our heads, and when we arrived, after a walk of 
three hours, at our tent, we agreed that of all mountains which 
our feet had trodden, Baula was the most difficult to ascend.’ 

I have not much to add to this interesting description of one 
of the most remarkable mountains in Iceland. For the guidance 
of future travellers, however, I may say that I think the diffi- 
culties of the ascent are greatly exaggerated. This mountain is 
regarded by the Icelanders with a kind of superstitious dread. 
My guide (Olavur Steingrimson) assured me that the ascent 
had been made by only one man, the clergyman of Hvammr, 
and that he left his house at 10 A.m., and did not return till 
9 p.M. The strangest thing however of all is, that Olavur, 
although he had been guide to Messrs. Preyer, Zirkel, and 
Benguerel in 1860, stoutly denied that they had reached the 
top. He said that he had not accompanied them in their 
attempt, but he professed to point out the spot on the hill-side 
where they ip stopped. He was filled with the greatest 
astonishment when we found their cards in the tin case 
mentioned above. 

On August 12, 1863, Mr. F. Gisborne and I left Nordhtanga 
at 8.53 A.M., rode a short distance up the valley of the Thvera, 
crossed a low range of hills, descended into the Nordhédalr, 
forded the Nordhré, and at 10.10 arrived at a farm situated 
at the southern foot of Baula. Here we got a guide to the 
foot of the cone. We rode up a steep ascent, crossed a narrow 
table land, and arrived at the foot of the cone at 11.5 a.m. 
Here we left our horses, and ascended in nearly a straight line 
to the summit, where we arrived at 12.20. The ascent of the 
cone oceupied exactly one hour and a quarter, and the descent 
exactly forty-five minutes. It is very steep and somewhat 
laborious, but neither difficult nor dangerous if reasonable care 
be taken not to tread upon stones likely to roll. The cone is 
very perfect and very steep upon all sides. The precipice upon 
the NE. side is fine, but ly comes up to the description of 
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Messrs. Preyer and Zirkel. It is not to be compared to those 
in the Alps and in N pire and in my loka ae it is inferior to 
those of Ben Nevis and Ben Macdhui. There is no appear- 
ance of a crater. On the E. is a ridge connecting Great with 
Little Baula. Little Baula is a very perfect cone situated in a 
crater. The trachyte of Great Baula is white. Little Baula 
is of a much darker colour. I was unfortunately unable to 
measure the height of Baula, an aneroid barometer, made 
by Browning (111 Minories), for this journey, having been 
rendered useless by the breakage of the connecting chain. The 
temperature of the air on the summit was 43° Fahr. ; at the foot 
of the cone, nearly two hours later, 53°. I should sup 
Messrs. Preyer and Zirkel’s estimate of the height (3,000— 
3,500 feet) to be tolerably correct. There is no permanent 
snow on the mountain, but, as they observe, it is erhaps too 
steep for snow to lie upon, besides which it is well nown that 
on small isolated peaks the snow-line is considerably higher than 
on extensive mountain ranges. This is strikingly exemplified in 
the case of Hekla. The description of the view is correct, 
Messrs. P. and Z. are, however, mistaken in saying that the sea 
is not visible from the summit. We saw Borga Fjord and 
Hyvammr Fjord from it. In conclusion, I would recommend 
this interesting excursion to travellers visiting this part of 
Iceland. 

Nore.—Since writing the above I have had an opportunity 
of consulting the work of Herr G. G. Winkler, ‘Island; der 
Bau seiner Gebirge und dessen geologische Bedeutung, 1863.’ 
This book, p. 72, contains a minute description of the geological 
structure of Baula, to which I would refer those who wish for 
information upon this subject. Herr Winkler made an attempt 
to reach the summit, but did not succeed. 


Se 


Tue Sruper Jocu. By F. Craururp Grove, 


i was my misfortune to find myself on a very rainy after- 

noon in the beginning of August 1863 in the remarkably 
close and dirty salle & manger of the Grimsel Hospice. That 
establishment, not a very lively one at the best of times, was 
on this occasion peculiarly unpleasant, owing partly to the bad 
weather which had driven everybody indoors, and partly to the 
fact that the well-meaning but stolid landlord was entirely new 
to his business. The problem of how to get through the day 
seemed even more difficult of solution than it commonly is on 
these occasions. The usual device of a protracted luncheon 
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could not be resorted to. ‘ Until seyen o'clock,’ said the host to 
an angry traveller, ‘ you can have nothing but a plate of raw 
ham, or the bill, both of which are at your service.’ Not 
feeling inclined myself for either of these luxuries, which can 
be had in high perfection without going so far as the Grimsel, 
I endeavoured to discover what other facilities for passing the 
time the place might offer. Its advantages in this respect were 
not great; the library was decidedly limited, owing to most of 
the books having been torn up for cigar-lights, and the travel- 
lers’ register had suffered from the same natural but reprehen- 
sible practice. While pondering over what remained of its 
instructive pages, I was fortunate enough to get into conver- 
sation with a very agreeable Frenchman, from whom I received 
some interesting and, to me, novel information concerning the 
achievements of a body of English gentlemen devoted to moun- 
taineering, known as ‘ The ‘Fravellers’ Club;’ ‘a member of 
which,’ he added, ‘is this very day ascending the Matterhorn, 
a lofty mountain in the immediate vicinity of the Grimsel.’ 
As this statement, though plausible, slightly jarred with my 
few ideas on the subject of Swiss geography, I endeavoured to 
ascertain on what grounds it was made, but without any success, 
until my difficulties were ended by the appearance of my friend 
Mr. Macdonald and the famous Melchior Anderegg, both fresh 
from an ascent of the graceful Galenstock and, in spite of the 
unfavourable state of the weather, eager for fresh expeditions. 
After some discussion we determined to devote the next day, 
if fine, to a stroll to the top of the Strahleck and back, and 
to a passing investigation of the country round. When I 
communicated our intention to the landlord, and requested him 
to prepare the necessary provisions, that worthy smiled on me 
for the first time. Though but vaguely conscious of the exist- 
ence of the mountains about the place, he had a firm belief in 
the Strahleck pass as highly conducive to the honour and wel- 
fare of the Grimsel Hospice. Crossing the Strahleck from his 
inn implies provisions, wine, and a thirty-franc porter, all sup- 
plied by the landlord; crossing the Strahleck to the Grimsel 
means in most cases a large consumption of champagne duri 
the evening. Going to the top of the pass and coming bac 
again seemed to him a happy innovation on the established 
ractice, as combining both sources of profit. The next morn- 
ing we duly started, favoured by the most magnificent weather, 
and honoured with the society of Melchior Anderegg and 
Peter Perrn, the latter of whom, more droll and ugly than 
ever, had arrived at the Grimsel late on the previous evening. 


We had not gone far before I discovered, from Macdonald’s 
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absent manner—so totally different from his usual state of genial 
exhilaration—that something was preying on his active mind. 
A searching cross-examination, conducted as well as such a 
thing could be on a crevassed glacier, presently brought to light 
the nature of his grievance. Crossing the Oberaar Joch some 
days before, he had been much struck by the excessive dullness 
and insipidity of that uninteresting pass, and had ultimately come 
to the conclusion that the usually vigilant Alpine Club had for 
once betrayed some slight negligence in allowing two such 
important points as the Grimsel and the A2ggischhorn to remain 
without better means of communication than the wearisome 
snow-trough through which it had been his misfortune to 
wade. He had now come out less for the sake of a walk 
on the Strahleck than in the hope of discovering some accessible 
point in the ridge between the Diatécinrbiant and Oberaarhorn, 
over which a col might be made, which would probably prove 
far superior in interest and beauty to the Oberaar Joch. His 
diligence was not without its reward; though nothing can be 
more uninviting than the greater part of the vast rampart which 
lies to the south of the Unteraar glacier, his careful investigation 
at length discovered a steep, but not apparently impossible, ice- 
slope, which seemed to reveal an available way to the t top of the 
ridge, whence a descent on to the upper névé of the Viescher 
glacier could probably be effected. Melchior, called into counsel, 
said that the slope might be practicable or might not; and find- 
ing no one prepared to dispute this well-considered and not very 
hazardous proposition, went on to observe that, though there 
were some crevasses near the top which might give trouble, he 
thought the col decidedly worth an attempt. Fisted encou- 
ragement than this was not needed, and when on our return to 
the Grimsel we found Messrs. Buxton, Hall, and Woodmass, 
friends whose arrival from the Engadine I had been expecting, 
it was speedily arranged that a joint attempt on the pass should 
be made the next day. At 3.15 on the morning of the 4th 
of August, four of us accordingly started—namely, Buxton, 
Macdonald, Hall, and myself; Washneal being unfortunately 
prevented from joining us by a sudden and severe illness. For 
guides we had Melchior Anderegg and Peter Perrn, and, to 
carry provisions, a sturdy but very taciturn porter from the 
Grimsel, who, during the whole time we were together, only 
made one observation, and that was at the conclusion of the day, 
when he expressed a decided wish to be paid immediately. 

For the first three hours our way lay over the ordinary 
Strahleck route, along the flat surface of the Unteraar glacier, 
until we reached a point under a shoulder of the Oberaarhorn, 
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just opposite that portion of the glacier which leads to the foot 
of the well-known wall. Here we paused for a short time 
to reconnoitre the ice-slope up which we trusted that we should 
be able to force our way. For the benefit of any one who may 
wish to make the pass in future, I may state that the position of 
the col can hardly be mistaken. The Studerhorn is the 
principal elevation in the ridge which connects the Oberaarhorn 
with the Finsteraarhorn. Immediately to the east of the 
Studerhorn, and, a between “ and aha theeetanees 
is a steep hanging glacier forming a slope which, stretchin 

phe Nae Sintiee top of the. dilae to the ice plain at ike 
bottom, is furrowed up in the higher — by some huge 
crevasses. This would seem to be the only place at which there 
is any chance of surmounting the vast wall. At the foot of this 
slope we arrived at 7.30, and as we found that the lower portion 
was covered with tolerably frozen snow, and that no ste 

cutting would be necessary, we immediately started up the 
incline, Perrn leading, followed by Macdonald; Melchior, 
according to his wont, keeping behind in the easier poss of the 
ascent, ready to step to the front, the recognised leader, the 
moment any difficulty should call for the exercise of his un- 
equalled skill. Perrn, rather nervous about avalanches on the 
snow-covered portion of the slope, thought it necessary to lead 
up at a pace such as I have rarely seen maintained in the Alps, 
and which speedily produced unmistakeable signs of distress 
from the rest of the party, with the exception of Macdonald 
and Melchior; but the sturdy son of Zermatt held on never- 
theless, and, deaf to the pathetic remonstrances which constantly 
assailed him from the rear, never slackened his pace until the 
outraged laws of respiration asserted their rights, and, in spite 
of himself, he was fairly obliged to stop for breath. A bench 
was formed by the simple process of scraping it out of the snow ; 
that anomalous alpine meal, which may be described as a 
hybrid between breakfast and luncheon, was eaten, and we 
started to battle with the remainder of our route, Melchior 
leading this time, as there were some ugly séracs ahead. 
After a short interval of step-cutting we came to a huge 
crevasse, stretching across the greater portion of the slope, ter- 
minating on the right amid ice-cliffs, which were obviously 
impracticable, and on the left closed by a broken bit of glacier, 
which seemed but little less formidable. This latter obstacle, 
however, had to be crossed, or we must give up all idea of 
making the pass; so there was nothing left but to attempt 
it, which we did, and, owing to Melchior’s inimitable skill, suc- 
ceeded at last in forcing our way through it. Without some 
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kind of illustration I despair of giving any idea of the very 
peculiar ice difficulty with which we had to contend on this 
occasion. I can only say that Melchior had to perform a feat 
analogous to that of cutting steps up and round the sharp corner 
of a house just under a boldly projecting cornice, the area 
being represented by a symmetrical but highly objectionable 
crevasse which yawned some fifty feet below us, This over- 
come, no serious obstacle remained between us and the top of 
the col, which, to our great delight and relief, we reached at 
10.15, the whole ascent from the Grimsel having occupied 
precisely seven hours. The otherwise undisturbed exultation 
which gaining the summit of our pass would have caused us 
was, however, mitigated by the circumstance that almost every- 
body was ill. Some of our party, who had been relieving the 
hard work of mountaineering by a short interval of idleness 
amongst the Italian lakes, ‘had iven themselves unlimited 
license as to figs and grapes. e result produced by this 
peculiar training diet, when tested by a struggle with a long 
and severe snow-slope, was something too painful to bear more 
than a distant allusion. The guides were in little better 
plight. The landlord of the hospice, exhilarated by the presence 
of two such distinguished men as Melchior a Perrn, had, 
on the previous evening, been remarkably generous with his 
liquor, and the effect produced next day was such as might 
be expected by anyone who has ever had the misfortune to 
drink a glass of the Grimsel brandy. Things got better after 
a time, however, and we were able to admire the rare beauty of 
the view, and to proceed to determine the question usually 
propounded on these occasions—namely, whether, having got 
up one side of a wall, we could get down the other. A descent 
straight from the spot where we stood was clearly impossible; to 
the west, or in the direction of the Finsteraarhorn, the 

had a most forbidding aspect, but towards the Oberaarhorn 
there seemed to be some chance of finding a practicable 
funnel. After proceeding a short distance eastwards along the 
top of the ridge, we struck down an ice-slope to the right, and 
presently found ourselves at the head of a couloir leading to 
the upper névé of the eastern branch of the Viescher glacier. 
The descent of this rocky chimney gave us considerable 
trouble, for, though easy enough at the top, the lower part 
proved steep and difficult, the last forty feet in particular 
bringing forth the most peculiar and varied display of gym- 
nastics from the whole party, as in attitudes more or less 
ungraceful we struggled, or were ignominiously lowered, down 
the slimy treacherous rocks, the unpleasant nature of our 
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situation considerably increased by the vision of a large, deep 
bergschrund waiting for us at the bottom. We got to the foot 
of ae rocks at last, however, crossed the bergschrund by a 
snow bridge, and found ourselves in the great snow basin sur- 
rounded by the Oberaarhorn, the Finsteraarhorn, and the 
Rothhorn. Here, after a short time, our route joined that of 
the Oberaar Joch, and the rest of the day was occupied in 

the tedious walk along the interminable Viescher glacier, of 
which the weary memory must be so familiar to most moun- 

taineers. Viesch was reached at eight in the evening, the pass 

having occupied us sixteen hours and three quarters, but I should 

state that, owing to the indisposition of some of the party, 

our progress was, with the exception of the rush up the snow 

slope, unusually slow, and we all agreed that, under ordinary 

circumstances, about fourteen hours would be required for 

crossing from the Grimsel to Viesch; going to the Aug- 

gischhorn would probably shorten this time by an hour. I may - 
add that it was also the common opinion that the pass was far 

superior to the Oberaar Joch, not only from the more in- 

teresting nature of the ee which has to be crossed, 

but, in addition, from the singular beauty and variety of the 

mountain scenery through which the route lies; as the earlier 

portion of the day’s work is on that portion of the Strahleck 

route from which the Schreckhorn and Finsteraarhorn are so 

well seen; while the view from the summit of the col is of rare 

extent and magnificence. 

In describing our ascent, I endeavoured to give some idea of 
the bearings of the col; a few words as to the position of the 
couloir by which we descended may not be out of place. 

Immediately to the west of the Oberaarhorn, as seen from the 
Viescher glacier, a steep ice slope rises from the névé; just 
beyond this an abrupt wall of rock shuts in the glacier to the 
north; at the place where this wall sinks lowest a small sharp 
buttress stands out. Close to this projection on the west side is 
the couloir, which forms apparently the most practicable route 
to or from the top of the ridge. 

I should mention that, in the table of the heights of passes 
contributed to the second series of ‘ Peaks and Passes,’ by Mr. 
Tuckett, a col called the Roth Sattel is described as existing 
between the Finsteraarhorn and Oberaarhorn, and as connect- 
ing the Viescher and Unteraar glaciers. This we for some time 
thought to be identical with the pass which we had made, and 
I am indebted to Mr. Tuckett’s kindness for the means of cor- 
recting the misapprehension. He took the description of the 
height and position of the col from a table of elevations, &c., 
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given at the end of Hugi’s work on the Alps, but having since 
carefully examined the actual text of that book, he has found 
that in this table the word Oberaarhorn is a misprint for Roth- 
horn, and that the pass referred to is one crossing the aie 
between the Rothhorn and Finsteraarhorn, connecti 
eastern and northern névés of the Viescher glacier. is I 
need hardly say is perfectly distinct from the pass for which the 
Studer Joch appeared to us to be the most appropriate name. - 


Tue Dotomite Movuntalins.* 


4 ian WORK is one of more than ordinary merit as a book of travels. 
It contains much valuable information respecting those remarkable 
mountains in the East of Europe, which have taken their name from 
M. Dolomieu, a French savant who more than seventy years ago first 
called attention to them, and is likely in consequence to be remem 
as long as the Dolomites continue to engage the notice of adventurous 
mountaineers or thoughtful geologists. The places visited by the 
authors have been carefully observed, and the results are recorded by 
them with elaborate accuracy. A strong and delicate appreciation of 
the beautiful in nature is perceptible in almost every and under 
its impulse, Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Churchill, accompanied by their wives 
have explored numerous valeys hitherto but little known, have en 
privations and hardships which must have been very trying, at least to 
the ladies, and have in the end produced an elegant and readable book 
that will be found an invaluable vade mecum for all who intend to travel 
through the same district in the same manner. The book however is 
but of little value to the practised mountaineer, beyond pointing out 
where the places are that he should go to; for the authors e no 
difficult ascents, but were content to admire their favourite mountains 
by looking upwards at them from some spot below, without venturing 
on ‘altitudes convenient only for the eagles’ or members of the Alpine 
Club. 

The principal Dolomites are comprised in the mountain ranges called 
the Carnic ALps, which lie to the East of Botzen and South of the 
Pusterthal. The famous Ampezzo Pass from the Pusterthal to Venice 
runs through the centre. Our authors, however, were not content to 
devote themselves to an exploration of the Carnic Alps, which, if 
done thoroughly, would have made their book more valuable; but they 
extended their journeys beyond the Tyrol and Carniola, and penetrated 
into the valleys of Carinthia and Styria, the descriptions of which occupy 
too much space. There most of the scenery is of inferior order, con- 
sisting principally of long interminable valleys girt on each side by 
mountains of second-rate height, which, when seen from below fore- 
shortened, are not adapted to arouse any very powerful emotions, or 
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afford adequate compensation for the bad inns and scanty ill-cooked food 
which have too often to be encountered. Even our travellers, notwith- 
standing their imperturbable good humour, and their evident desire to 
make the best of things, are driven to utter complaints of the ‘inevitable 
lean fowl, and bread without vegetables’ which, constitute, with one 
exception, almost the only dinner to be met with in some of these regions, 
where dinner is to be had at all. The exception we refer to is the splendid 
trout, the finest in Europe, which abound in all the streams, and furnish 
the principal delicacy at the inns, where they may generally be obtained, 
if asked for. Strange to say, they are never once commended through- 
out the whole of this volume. They furnish excellent sport for the 
angler, and gave so much delight to Sir Humphrey Davy, during his 
frequent visits to Carinthia and Carniola, that he so far forgot his 
duties to science as never to trouble himself to make any close in- 
spection of the gigantic Dolomites, which he was content to guess must 
be granite, whilst he pursued in their neighbourhood ‘the gentle craft’ 
undisturbed by any care whether his guess was right or wrong. 

The Dolomites are, however, more worthy of a special visit than 
the philosopher supposed when he contemplated them from beneath 
his ‘ white hat lined with green,’ and wound round with fishing lines 
and flies. The Lana Koret is truly a splendid object, and should 
unquestionably be approached by the Griéden Thal, although the view 
from the Seisser Alp is also very noble, The Griden is one of the few 
interesting valleys which the authors have treated with undeserved neglect. 
It is celebrated not only for its scenery but also for its wood sculpture, 
which for exquisite finish and artistic ere puts to shame the ruder 
productions of the Swiss. Fortunately the Pinus cembra has not been 
extirpated in this district, and it affords the most perfect material for 
wood sculpture that exists. Not far from the Lang Kofel stands the 
majestic mass of the Marmoiata, which is nearly 12,000 feet high. 
The Marmolata and the Lang Kofel hold among the Carnic Alps the 
dignified rank which Monte Rosa and the Matterhorn enjoy among the 
Pennines. Between the Marmolata and Vigo in the neighbouring Val 
Fassa, is however the greatest wonder of the whole country ; for here 
are found the remains of what geologists pronounce to be ‘ the oldest 
extinct volcano in Europe.’ The district is in fact full of charming and 
wonderful sights, but as it requires a bold and skilful cragsman to reach 
the precipitous summits of the Dolomites, we do not wonder that the 
feat has been so seldom performed. Their neigh picturesque forms 
have long been a theme of praise with those who, like Mr. John Ball and 
a few others, have taken the trouble to explore and climb them. Most 
of our readers have no doubt admired them from a distance, and won- 
dered what they were, when, gliding along the railway from Milan to 
Venice, they have caught, on the left hand, glimpses of the Carnic chain 
stretching towards the East from the upper end of the Lago di Garda, 
and seeming to invite a more intimate acquaintance. Their appearance 
when viewed from the lagunes of Venice itself is also glorious beyond 
description, particularly at those seasons of the year when the mists which 
rise from the intervening plains are condensed or dispersed. A member 
of the Alpine Club (Mr, eae: R.A.) has made them, from this place, 
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his especial study, and in some of his finest pictures of Venice has intro- 
duced them into the background, glowing in the richest sunshine and 
resplendent with the most dazzling colours. But they lose nothing on a 
nearer approach, and we gladly hail the appearance of this book, which 
gives so interesting an account of them that we doubt not they will 
speedily become a new and favourite field for Alpine adventure. We 
cannot conclude this notice without expressing our admiration of Mr. 
E. Whymper’s woodcuts, which adorn the volume. They could only 
have been executed by one who is himself a thorough mountaineer as 
well as a skilful artist, and we predict that he will speedily become as 
famous for woodcuts of mountain scenery as Bewicke was for - = 


SUMMARY OF NEW EXPEDITIONS DURING THE 
SUMMER OF 1864, UP TO AUGUST 16. 


Mountains of Dauphiné. 


Con pes A1GuILLEs p’Arve, Jane 21.—Meésrs. Moore, Horace Walker 
and Whymper, with Christian Almer and Michel Croz, left some 
chalets at the entrance of the Vallon des Aiguilles d’Arve 14 hrs. from 
Valloire, and 4} hrs. from St. Michel on the Cenis road, at 3.55 a.m., and 
reached the head of the valley at the base of Les Aiguilles d’Arve at 5.30. 
Mounting thence along the left side of the valley and over a series of 
steep snow slopes, a col between the central and northern peaks was 
reathed at 8.45. Estimated height, 10,450’. The descent was effected 
by a very steep snow couloir, and the reached the chalets of Rieu- 
blanc in 14 hrs. from the col, and the chilets of La Sausse, near the 
head of the valley of St. Jean d'Arve, in half an hour more. Total actual 
walking, 5? hrs. 

June 22.—The same party left the chalets of La Sausse at 4.15 A.at. 
and ascending to the head of the Combe de la Sausse, mounted along a 
Fevente buttress to the water-shed between the Maurienne and 

auphiné, a point on which, to the east of and above the Col de Mar- 
tignare, was reached at 7.20. ‘Thence a steep ascent over snow and 
rocks led in 14 hrs. to the summit of a peak still further east, probably 
the Bec du Grenier. Estimated height, 11,000’. Further along the 
ridge there was a snow peak (Aiguille de Goléon?) somewhat higher. 
The descent was effected direct to La Grave in 3 hrs. over steep snow 
slopes, and along the left side of an extensive lateral valley which opens 
out a little below that place. Total actual walking, 7} hrs. 

BrecueE DE LA MetsE, June 23.—The same party left La Grave at 
2.40 a.m. and crossing the Romanche, reached the head of the gorge 
which receives the drainage of the glaciers of the Meije and Rateau at 
4, and followed the moraine and snow slopes till 4.55, when they took 
to the eastern of two ridges of rock which, running up tow the 
Rateau, divide the glacier which flows down from the Bréche into two 
branches. At 6.20 the party got on to the western branch of this 
glacier, and traversed it to the col, between the Meije and Rateau, which 
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was reached at 8.50. Height, 11,054’. The descent to the Vallon des 
Etangons by the glacier of the same name was straightforward; the 
level of the valley was reached in 1} hrs, from the col, and La Bérarde 
in 13 hrs. more. Total actual walking, 83 hrs. 

Pic pes Ecrins, June 25.—The same party left their bivouac on the 
upper plateau of the Glacier de la Bonnepierre 3} hrs. from La Bérarde 
at 3.55 a.m., and reached the Col des Ecrins at 5.55. Thence ascending 
a steep slope of broken glacier, the bergschrund running along the base 
of the final peak was passed, on the extreme left, at 8.10. Above this 
obstacle the difficulties were so t that 4} hrs. were spent in 
getting to the aréte at a point to the left of the summit, which from 
thence was reached in 35 min. at 1.25 pm. Height, 13,462’. It. was 
not thought advisable to return by the same route, and the party 
accordingly descended for 2 hrs. along the aréte connecting the highest 
point with peak No. 2, and then in another hour cut their way down to 
the bergschrund, which was crossed at 4.45. The Col des Ecrins was 
reached at 5.25, and the top of the steep rocks above the lower ice- 
fall of the Glacier Blanc at 7.45. The party were finally compelled. by 
darkness to halt at 9.40 p.m., and bivouac in the middle of the Pré. de 
ist ban Carle, 22 hrs. from Ville Val Louise. ‘Total actual walking, 

rs. 

Co. pe LA Pivatre, June 27.—-The same party left the chilets of 
Entraigues 2 hrs. from Ville Val Louise at 3.35 a.m. and followed 
the route of the Col du Célar till 4.55. They then turned sharp. to the 
right, and mounting: by a long slope of avalanche snow, succeeded: by 
steep rocks, at 8.25 got on to a small glacier much crevassed, running 
down from the ridge between the peak called Les Bans, and the highest 
point of the Créte des Beeufs Rouges. The ascent to the head of this 
glacier occupied an hour, and from thence a very steep and difficult 
couloir led in 1} hrs. to the col, a gapin the ridge above mentioned. 
Estimated height, 11,500’. The descent to the Glacier de la Pilatte by a 
steep ice-wall, followed by enormous séracs, was difficult, and occupied 
12 hrs. In 1} hrs. the party quitted the ice, at a distance of 1} hrs, 
10} bee e, which was reached at 3.55.p.a. Total actual walking, 
1 


Graian Alps. 


Dent Parassee, August 3.—Messrs. Rowsell, Cuthbert and Blanford, 
accompanied by Joseph Victor Favret of Chamouni and two chasseurs 
of Modane, left the chalets of Fournache above Aussois in the Val 
Maurienne at 3.40 a.m. Having reached the highest part of the lateral 
valley, they turned to the left and gained a depression in the W. aréte 
of the mountain by a couloir partly filled with snow. Crossing this 
col they worked up and across a number of steep rock buttresses, much 
broken by weather, to the main aréte; hence a ridge of ice which 
required an hour of step-cutting led to the summit, consisting of an 
ice cornice leaning over to the SE. ‘This was reached at 12.20 p.m. 
The ascent must always present some difficulty, but was rendered more 


_ tedious than it might sometimes be, by the frozen state of the snow on 


the aréte and in the couloirs. In descending, the party went down the 
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opposite side of the col before mentioned (which they propose to call the 
Cot pe x’Arpront) by a short ice slope, and followed the Glacier de 
l’'Arpont for rather more than two hrs. Not having been successful 
in their search for a chalet, they halted at 8.30 p.m. and remained in the 
rocks till the following morning, when they descended to the chalets 
of the Combe de I’Enter, above Villard in the Val de la Leisse. 

Note.—The Glacier de l’Arpont drains the whole of the northern 
and eastern sides of the Dent Parassée; a glacier-covered ridge bounds 
it on the north and separates it from the district whence the Glacier de 
la Vanoise draws its supply. 

Granve Morte, August 5.—The same party left Entre deux Eaux 
at 8.80 a.m., reached the glacier above the Col de la Leisse at 6.35 a.m, 
and then ascended a series of snow slopes to the cornice of the Grande 
Motte. The highest point, which was not visible from the col, was 
gained at 10.20 a.m. The descent to the glacier was made in 1 hr. 
20 min., and Tignes was reached at 4 P.a. 

_Bec p’Inverenvon, August 13.—Messrs. Nichols, Rowsell, Neighbour, 
Cuthbert and Blanford, with Joseph Victor Favret of Chamouni and 
Michel Brunod of Courmayeur as guides, left the Chalet of Epines 
dessus above Val Grisanche at 5.15 a.m. Passing round the lower Ae: 
of the ridge coming from the Bec de Mont Forchu, they ascended to 
the Glacier d’Invergnuon, and reached the foot of the mountain at 
7.30 a.m. Hence the ascent was up a steep and difficult glacier, much 
crevassed, and with slopes of hard ice. It required nearly six hours 
to reach the aréte, and a point 30 feet below the summit was gai 
at 2p.m. Thelast part of the artte consisted of a narrow wall of loose 
rock crested with blocks that were too unsteady to be safely crossed. 
The descent was commenced at 3.10 p.m., the base of the mountain 
reached at 6.15 p.m., and the chalets at 8.30. 


Range of Mont Blanc. 


Cox pe Trroret, July 8.—Messrs. Reilly and Whymper, with Michel 
Croz, Henri Charlet, and Michel Payot (not the well-known guide of 
that name), all of Chamouni, slept at the Couvercle, and starting at 
4.30 a.m. went up the Glacier de Taléfre to the left of the Aiguille de 
Triolet, which they reached at 7.50. Rounding its base for a quarter 
of an hour, they arrived at the col on its S. side (height, 12,162’, ac- 
cording to the French survey now in progress), and descended a steep 
wall of rocks and snow for an hour, after which another wall of snow 
alone led them in half an hour down on to the Glacier de Triolet. 
Thence they went down the centre of the ier, took afterwards to 
the cliffs on its left bank, but were compelled to return to the moraine, 
and reached Praz-de-Bar in the Val Ferrex at 3.55 p.m. Time, 8 hrs. 
35 min. actual walking; but the snow on this and the following expe- 
dition was in such perfect condition that the time consumed was much 
less than might otherwise be the case. 

Mont Dotent, July 9.—The same party left, Praz-de-Bar at 4.15 a.st., 
reached the Col Ferrex in an hour, thence went up the left bank of 
the Glacier de Mont Dolent, the upper part of which is a great level 
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plateau, distant about 2 hrs, from the Col Ferrex. Leaving this 
plateau, they turned to the left, ascended snow slopes directly towards 
the peak, crossed the bergschrund at 9.20, and immediately got on to 
an aréte which led them to the summit by 11. (Height, 12,566’, French 
survey.) They descended by the same way, reaching Praz-de-Bar at 
3.10, and Courmayeur at 6.40 p.m. Time, 11 hrs. 15 min. actual walking. 

AIGUILLE DE TRELATETE, July 12.—The same party bivouacked on 
Mont Suc, at a spot overlooking the Glacier de Miage, about 9,500’ 
high, and distant some 5} hrs. from Courmayeur. Starting at 4.45 a.m. 
they followed the ridge of Mont Sue for an hour, and then were obliged 
to quit it for a short distance, make their way over the north branch 
of the Glacier de l’Allée Blanche, and strike it again higher up, They 
gained the south summit of the Trélatéte at 9, thence went along a 
narrow aréte which led them in 80 min. to the highest peak. Return- 
ing to their gite by the same route, they descended round the base of 
Mont Sue to the chalets of the Allée Blanche, and reached Mottet by 
the Col de la Seigne at 5.35. Time, 9 hrs. 45 min. actual walking. 

AIGUILLE D’ARGENTIERE, July 15.—The same party without Charlet, 
after sleeping at the chalets of Les Ognons above Argentiére, started at 
3.15 a.m., and taking to the Glacier d’Argentiére at 4.55, crossed it to the 
foot of the lateral glacier leading to the Col de Chardonnet. Having 
learned by a previous expedition that the lower part of the aréte leading 
up to the Aiguille d’Argentiére from the Col de Chardonnet was im- 
practicable, they turned aside up the left affluent of the lateral glacier, 
directly towards the peak, and at 10.5 (the last hour having being spent 
in making steps up a steep couloir) gained the same aréte, which led 
them in about 1} hrs. to the summit. They returned the same way 
to the level of the Glacier d’Argentiére, whence Mr. Reilly descended 
to Chamouni by the ordinary route, and Mr. Whymper by a most 
unprofitable short cut to Argentiére down the right bank of the 
glacier, where he arrived at 7.10 p.m. Time, 12 hrs. 35 min. actual 
walking. 
Cot pu Dome pu Goute, August 5.—Messrs. Reilly and Birkbeck, with 
Michel Croz, Michel Clemence Payot, and Mark Tairraz, after sleeping at 
the chilets of Miage, started at 3.10 a.m., and reached the Col de Miage 
at 9.5. Leaving it at 11.35, they passed diagonally downwards to the 
surface of a large glacier descending from the S. side of the aréte joining 
the Aiguille de Bionnassay and the Dome, gained the top of this aréte 
at about its central point, and pees along it reached the Dome at 4.35. 
Descending the Déme on its N. side to the Grands Mulets, they arrived 
at Chamouni at 10 p.m. This proves the accessibility of Mont Blanc 
from the Miage side, a point which has long been in dispute; but it is 
doubtful whether it would be possible to repeat this expedition in a 
season less remarkable for the great accumulation of snow on the moun- 
tains than the summer of 1864. 

It has also been satisfactorily shown that an active mountaineer may 
ascend Mont Blane without the discomfort and expense of sleeping at 
the Grands Mulets, or on the Aiguille du Gofité,—Mr. Moore with 
Christian Almer having reached the summit via the Déme, starting at 
12.30 a.m. from the Pavillon Bellevue, and descending to Chamouni, 
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and Mr. Morshead having completed the ascent by the ordinary route, 
alone from the Grand Mulets onwards, and returned to Chamouni, in 
the extraordinarily short space of 16 hrs. } 


Monte Rosa district. 


Sremeock, July 8.—Mr. Moore, with Christian Almer and Jean 
Martin of Vissoie, left some chilets in the Val Moiry, at the foot of the 
Col du Torrent, at 3.55 a.m., to attempt theascent of the Grand Cornier. 
Mounting by the ‘gazon’ and rocks on the right bank, they got on to 
the great Moiry Glacier, above the central icefall, at 7.30, and always 
hugging the right bank, reached the base of the final peak at 9.10. 
The summit proved to be inaccessible from this direction, and the party 
therefore ascended in 15 min, the point marked 3,484 metres on the 
Federal Map, which is called by the natives of the Val d’Anniviers 
‘Steinbock.’ The view from this point, which may also be reached 
from Zinal by the Col de l’Allée, is most superb, and was considered by 
Almer the finest he had ever seen in the Alps. Two hours were then 
spent in endeavours to descend from the head of the Moiry Glacier on 
to an extensive glacier, running down from the W. face of the Grand 
Cornier towards Abricolla, by which the peak appeared practicable. 
No way of descent could be found, the precipices which rt 
the upper plateau of the Moiry Glacier absolutely overhanging. - 
tracing their morning's route, the party crossed to the left bank of the 
glacier below the icefall, and reached Evolena by the Col de Bréona at 
6.35 p.m. Total actual walking, 124 hrs. 

Burs Jocu, July 15. — Messrs. Gaskell, Moore and Morshead, with 
Christian Almer and Peter Perrn, left Randa at 3.5 a.s., and mount- 
ing by steep grass slopes and rocks along the left bank of the Bies 
Glacier, got on to that glacier at 6.40,but in an hour were compelled 
to abandon it, and again take to the rocks. The ascent of these was 
exceedingly difficult, but in 2 hrs. the upper plateau of the glacier 
was reached, and in 25 min. more, at 10.55, the col, 11,645’ in height, 
between the Brunegghorn and the second peak of the Weisshorn (4,161 
metres). The descent of an icewall on to the head of the Turtman 
Glacier occupied 1} hrs,, but the glacier itself presented no difficulty. 
Following the right bank, the party quitted the ice at 3.10 p.m., and 
reached the inn at Gruben at 5.15. Total actual walking, 11# hrs, 
The pass made from Gruben to Randa, in 1862, by two French 
gentlemen led by Franz Andermatten, lay considerably nearer to the 
Brunegghorn than that above described. 

Momine Pass, July 18.—Messrs. Moore and Whymper, with Christian 
Almer and Michel Croz, left the highest chalet on the Arpitetta 
24 hrs. from Zinal at 5.404.m., got on to the Moming Glacier at 6.15. 
and crossing it, took to the rocks which form the base of the Schallhorn 
at 8.40, after being exposed to considerable risk from avalanches. A 
difficult ascent led in Ihr. 20min. to a steep wall of snow or ice, up and 
along which, a col above and to the right of the lowest point in the 
ridge between the Rothhorn and Schallhorn was reached in 1} hrs, 
more, at 11.50 a.m. Height about 12,700. The descent to the upper 
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plateau of the Schallenberg Glacier, by a steep snow-wall, succeeded by 
most formidable séracs, occupied 12 hrs. The appearance of the 
lower icefall of the Schallenberg Glacier being unpromising, the party 
bore to the right, and in 45 min. reached a well marked depression in 
the ridge connecting the Rothhorn and Mettelhorn. From this point it 
proved impracticable to descend towards the basin of the Trift Glacier, 
but after following the ridge towards the Mettelhorn for 45 min., an 
easy descent was found on to the Rothhorn Glacier, over which and the 
grass slopes below, the foot of the Trift Glacier was reached at 5.40, 
and Zermatt at 7.20 p.m. Total actual walking, 11 hrs. 

August 1.—Messrs. J. Robertson and C. G. Heathcote made the first 

e from Saas to Simpeln, between the Weissmies and Laquinhorn. 
‘We left Saas at 2°15 a.m., with Franz Andermatten, Pierre Venetz, 
and Pierre Zurbriicken, as guides, After passing the Trift Alp we kept 
along a steep ridge of rocks between the two arms of the Trift glacier, 
and reached the summit of the pass at about 7°15. The snow-slopes 
above the rocks presented no difficulty. The point we reached on the 
grat was immediately under the Laquinhorn, and a little to the left of 
the lowest point of the pass. The rocks descending from the Trift- 
grat to the Laquin Glacier are exceedingly steep, but we found it 
possible to effect the descent by bearing to the left along the precipices 
of the Laquinhorn. Late in the day there would be danger of falling 
stones in crossing the numerous ‘graben’ which seam the mountain 
side. The descent of the rocks occupied about 3 hrs. We experienced 
some little difficulty in descending to the lower Laquin Thal, the sides 
of which consist of precipitous buttresses, alternating with impracticable 
watercourses. From thence a tolerable path leads down the valley to 
the Simplon road, about 14 m. below Simpeln. The whole distance 
from Saas to Sim: occupied about 10 hrs., exclusive of stoppages, and 
the can hardly be surpassed in magnificence of scenery.’—C.G.H. 

This is apparently the same as the Laquin Joch, made by Messrs. 
Jacomb and Chater in 1863, but in the opposite direction, which is 
mentioned in the Alpine Journal, No. 4; but Messrs. Robertson and 
Heathcote seem to have found an easier way of traversing the rocks on 
the Simpeln side, which form the main difficulty of the pass. 

August 10.—Messrs. Riddell and J. R. King, with Johann zum 
Taugwald of Zermatt, and Auguste Dorsaz of 5. Pierre, passed from 
the chalets of Chanrion to Evolena, ascending to the Col de Chermon- 
tane by the usual route, but descending by the northern branch of the 
icefall of the Vuibez Glacier to the Glacier d’Arolla. Time occupi 
on the icefall, 2 hrs.; whole time from Chanrion to Evolena, 114 hrs., 
exclusive of stop 

New Way vp tHe Lyskamm, August 16.— Messrs. Stephen and 
E. N. Buxton, with Jakob Anderegg and Franz Biener, ascended the 
Lyskamm from the W. side. ‘ We left the Riffel at 3, reached the Col 
des Jumeaux at 7°45, and the summit at 11.15. The aréte between 
the western (lower) peak and the real top is very tough, and would 
hardly be possible except under a favourable combination of cireum- 
stances. —E. N. B. 

Mr. A. G. Puller sends the following note of a complete tour of Monte 
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Rosa by high glacier passes, which has probably never been accom- 
plished before, though each separate pass was already known :— 

‘ August 4.—From the Riffel to Macugnaga by the Weiss Thor, and 
ascent of the Cima de Jazi. 

August 5.—Passage of the Col delle Loccie, from Macugnaga to the 
chalets of Bours in the Embours Thal. 

August 6.—From the Embours Thal to Gressonay la Trinité, by the 
Embours Glacier, and the of the Col delle Piscie. 

August 7.—Rested, and in the afternoon walked up nearly to the 
summit of the Hohes Licht, where we passed the night. 

August 8.—Ascent of the Gipfel des Lyskammes, and passage of the 
Col de Lys to the Riffel Hotel. 

Except on the first day, I was unaccompanied by anyone except my 
two guides, Peter Taugwald of Zermatt and Alexander Lochmatter of 
St. Nicholas.’—A. G. P. 


Bernese Oberland. 


Bircuriun Pass, July 8.—Mr. Tuckett, with the two Michels of 
Grindelwald, and Johann Rubin of Ried in the Létschenthal—(‘a right 
good fellow, thoroughly acquainted with the neighbouring mountains,’ 
F.F.T.)—crossed from Kippel to the Bell Alp by this pass, which has 
been occasionally used by the hunters of the Litschenthal, but is not 
known ever to have been made by a traveller. Mr. Tuckett suggests 
the name Aletsch Pass, but it is referred to in the Alpine Guide by the 
former and more distinctive title. The way from the Létschenthal lies up 
the Distel Glacier, over the ridge, called Birchgrat on the Federal map, 
between the Schienhorn and Breithorn, and down by the Jiigi and Ober 
Aletsch Glaciers. Time, 7 hrs.’ easy walking, exclusive of halts; so this 
pass is shorter than the ttel, and much more beautiful. On 
July 21, Mr. Moore, with Christian Almer and Anton Eggel, a Bell Alp 
porter, crossed this pass to Kippel after ascending the Aletschhorn, the 
Bell Alp route to that peak and the way to the pass being the same for a 
considerable distance. They took about 24 ny to descend from the 
pass to the highest chilets in the Létschenthal. 

Batmuorn, July 21.—Messrs. Frank and Horace Walker and Miss 
Walker, accompanied by Melchior and Jakob Anderegg, made the first 
ascent of the Balmhorn. Leaving the Schwarenbach inn at 2.30 a.m. th 
proceeded by the Schwartz Glacier, which descends between the Al 
and Rinderhorn, to the col at the head of the valley. From thence a 
ridge runs up to the summit of the mountain, which they reached at 
8.20. The ascent thus occupied 5 hrs. 50 min. including several long 
stoppages, but it might be easily made in 4 or 44 hours. The view is the 
same as from the Altels. 

Werter Lucxe, July 22.—Mr. Moore, with Christian Almer and 
Anton Eggel, of Blatten above Brieg, left the Guggi Staffel Alp in the 
Létschenthal at 2.40 a.m., ascended the Inner Pfaffler Thal, keeping to 
the left bank of the torrent, and mounting by steep rocks and grass 
slopes, got on to the glacier from its left bank at 5.15. The passage of 
the glacier to the col between the Tschingelhorn and Breithorn, which 
was reached at 7.15, occupied 14 hrs., the gigantic crevasses which un- 
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dermine the névé giving some trouble. The col appeared to be rather 
higher than the Petersgrat. The descent. of the Breithorn Glacier, 
which, especially in its upper portion, is fearfully dislocated, was very 
difficult, and taxed Almer’s powers to the utmost. The ice was quitted 
above the Oberhorn Alp at 10.30 a.m., and the party reached Lauter- 
brunnen, after a very long descent, at 3.20 p.m. Total actual walking, 
104 hrs. Later in the season, or with less snow, this pass might be 
impracticable on both sides. 

RiziinoRN, August 3.—Messrs. Sedley Taylor and H. de Fellenberg 
Montgomery, with Melchior Blatter of Meyringen, and Kaspar Neiger 
of Hasligrund, after sleeping at the highest chalets in the Urbachthal, 
ascended this peak (10,744’). Going straight up the side of the 
mountain, which lies on the right or east side of the Urbachthal, th 
gained the summit in less than 5 hrs, The ascent is fatiguing, as it 
lies entirely over rocks and loose stones, but is free from serious 
difficulty. 

HanGenpuorn, August 4.—The same party ascended this peak, which 
lies on the opposite side of the Urbachthal, overlooking the Gauli 
Glacier. ‘After mounting for about 14 hrs. over easy grass slopes, we 
traversed the Hangend Glacier, and reached the summit over snow 
ps ba with a little rock scrambling, at the end in 44 hrs. from the time 
of leaving the chalets. The view is decidedly inferior to that from the 
Rizlihorn, especially as regards the Finsteraarhorn and Schreckhérner, 
which are seen to perfection from that mountain; the Hangendhorn is, 
however, the better placed for observing the Wetterhirner, and the 
ascent is much more interesting than that of the rival peak. The 
chilets, which belong to the brothers Neiger, are at present very rough 
quarters, but the erection of a comfortable boarded hut, which is to 
take place before next summer, will make them very convenient for 
mountaineers.’—S. T. 

Todi District. 

Srewe. Joc, June 29—Rev. J. Sowerby went with Ambrose 
Zgriiggen of Silenen from Unterschiichen up the Brunni Thal. ‘ At the 
Brunni Alp (1 hr.), turning to the right, we ascended through the pine- 
woods for an hour to enter the Gries Thal, which we followed 
nearly to its head, then turning left we crossed the ridge called the 
Mantliser Grat (7,500’) at a point immediately below the Great Wind- 
gelle ( about 44 hrs. from Unterschiichen). Descending to the Seeweli 
See, and passing round a shoulder of the Little Windgelle, Amsteg may 
be reached by a rather rough path in about 3-hrs. The views of the 
N. side of the range of the Clariden are very fine. We took 10 hrs., 
but five were through deep fresh snow, and on one occasion we were 
nearly entangled in an avalanche. But generally there is no snow; 74 
hrs. would be ample time, and it isa walk quite practicable for 
ladies.’—J. S. 

Gross Rucnt, July 12.—Rev. J. Sowerby, accompanied by Ambrose 
Zgriiggen of Silenen, and Melchior "Prasch of Bristen, ascended the 
Griss Ruchi (10,296’). ‘Starting from a chilet in the Maderaner 
Thal (about 3,500’) at2 a. we gained in 3} hrs. the névé of the 
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Aelpli Firn — descends towards the Hiifi Glacier some way above 
its lower end), then N. to the top of the Kriikeli, and W. to the foot of 
the peak, which is a short narrow and very vn Bem running N. and 
§., surmounting several hummocks of névé. e soft snow made the 
last part difficult. Reached the top at 8.30.’—J. S. 


Lepontine Alps. 


MarscHo.iiorn, June 80.—Mr. Morshead, with Peter Perrn, ascended 
the highest peak of this group from Hinterrhein by a stiff but not very 
long climb up the rocks. Thence he found a line of descent into the 
head of the Val Calanca, and returned over the ridge to Bernardino. 
‘ There is a col to the NW. of the highest peak, leading to the head of the 
Val Malvaglia, but I could not explore it. The guides at Hinterrhein 
are worthless, but there is a chasseur, whose name sounds like George 
Tripp, whom I can confidently recommend.’—F. M. 

Piz VAtrHEIN, August 6.—Messrs. D. W. Freshfield, J. D. Walker 
and M. Beachcroft, guided by Frangois J. Devouassoud of Chamouni, 
ascended this peak from the Lenta Glacier. Having slept at the Lenta 
chilets on the Lampertsch Alp, they ascended by the centre of the 
Lenta Glacier, in 4hrs., to a point on the ridge connecting the Piz 
Valrhein and the Guferhorn. This point has been gained from Hin- 
terrhein on previous ascents, and the aréte thence is the only way to 
the summit. Following the aréte they gained the summit in 40 m. 
more, and descended to Hinterrhein by ae Rheinwald Glacier in 44 
hrs. Those who wish to cross from Hinterrhein the pass thus made 
(which may perhaps best be called Lenra Pass) must look for a ridge 
of rocks somewhat to the E. of the apparent col, by which they may 
descend to the Lenta Glacier. 

Morraorn, August 9.—Messrs. Taylor and Montgomery, with 
Melchior Blatter and Caspar Neiger, ascended this peak (10,181’) from 
the inn on the Furka. ‘We kept to the rocky aréte on the right of the 
glacier descending from the peak until, the rocks becoming impracticable, 
we descended by a snow couloir to the glacier, and crossing it, reached 
the summit without much difficulty by its opposite side. The view, 
while it coincides in the main with that from the Galenstock, has the 
advantage of including a glimpse into the Italian valleys. Time of 
ascent 44 hrs., of descent 3 hrs.’—S, T. 


Bernina District. 
Betta Vista Pass, July 15.—Messrs Hartman, Hoole and Cooke, 
with P. Jenni and B. Walther of Pontresina, and Anton Walther of Lax, 


starting at 5 o’clock from the lower chalets of Fellaria, followed the 
route of the Sella Pass as far as the upper névé of the Fellaria Glacier, 


-and thence proceeded in a north-easterly direction, leaving the Piz Zupo 


on the left, and having the Piz Palii immediately in front of them. 
They then turned slightly to the west, and reached the col between the 
Piz Spigna of the Palii group, and the snow points, called by the guides 
the Bella Vista, at 11 o’clock. Keeping to the west—i.e. in the direc- 
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tion of the Piz Bernina—they descended by steep snow slopes on to the 
Morteratsch Glacier, leaving the rocks known as the Gemsen Freiheit 
well to the right, and reached the level of the glacier at 1.30. ‘It would 
no doubt be possible to ascend the Piz Palii from the Fellaria Glacier, 
descending on to the Morteratsch, but it would require a long day, and 
should be done when the upper Fellaria chalets are inhabited.’—S. H. 

Piz Kescu anp Escuta Pass, July 24 and 25.—Messrs. Tuckett and 
W. Fowler, with Chr. Michel of Grindelwald,and Michel Payot of Cha- 
mouni, slept at the Platzli chilets in the S. arm of the Val Tuors, 
24 hours from Bergiin. ‘In 3} hrs. from the chilets we reached the 
ridge at the head of the Porchabella Glacier, just to the E. of Piz 
Kesch and immediately above the N. end of the Eschia Glacier. 
Thence we reached the summit of Piz Kesch without the slightest diffi- 
culty in 1 hour 10 m. (45 m. over snow and 25 m. up very steep but 
pore rocks). On a second summit to the SE., which a level 
showed to be slightly lower than where we stood, was planted a baton ; 
but on our peak were no traces of any previous visit. M. Coaz, I was 
told, had ascended Piz Kesch a few years ago, so that probably he 
climbed the second peak by mistake, Returning in 55 m. to the col, 
which I propose to call Eschia Pass, we reached Ponte in the Engadine 
from thence in 3 hrs. walking.’—F. F. T. 

Cresta Acriuza Sartre, &c., July 28.—Messrs. Tuckett and E. N. 
Buxton, with Peter Jenni, Christian Michel, and Franz Biener of Zer- 
matt, having passed the night at the Fellaria chalets, started very early 
for the Cresta Agiuza Sattel. ‘We reached the ridge between the 
Fellaria and Scerscen Glaciers in less than 2 hrs., the foot of a couloir 
beneath the Cresta Agiuza in 55 min., and ascending the couloir gained 
the summit of the pass without serious difficulty in 2} hrs. Instead of 
descending to the Morteratsch Glacier, we struck off to the right round 
the N. shoulder of the Cresta Agiuza, and gained the ridge overlooking 
the Fellaria Glacier, at the SW. foot of Piz Zupo. The latter peak was 
easily ascended in 45 min. from this point; after which, returning to it 
again, we skirted the NW. re of Piz Zupo until we came below the 
depression which separates that peak from the Bella Vista. Then 
again striking straight up to the right, over a bergschrund, snow, and 
rocks, we reached the depression in question (about 12,600’), which we 
propose to call the Zupo Pass, and descended in 14hrs. upon the highest 
névé of the E. portion of the Fellaria. Going down this in an easterly 
direction, we exactly struck the head of the Palii Glacier, but as it was 
late we turned off to the right, partly descended the icefall of the 
Fellaria by its left bank, and then, taking up a glacier that came down 
on the left from the S. shoulder of the Pizzo de Verona, crossed the 
ridge at its head, thus making a third new pass, and thence reached 
Poschiavo in 24 hrs. more by the valley through which lies the route 
of the Passo Rovano. Time, 14 hrs. 20 min. actual walking.’—F. F. T. 

Monte Sissone AND Forno Pass, August 10.—Messrs. Freshfield, 
Walker, and Beachcroft, with Francois Devouassoud and a porter from 
Val Bregaglia, started from San Martino to cross by the Forno Glacier 
to Maloya. ‘Leaving the Zocco Pass to the left, we climbed steep 
slopes to the Piode Alp, and steered over rocky débris to a col lying 
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S. of Monte Sissone, and overlooking the Val Malenco. An hour froni 
hence we reached the peak itself, which commands one of the grandest 
panoramas in this district. Steep and much crevassed snow slopes 
stretch down to the Forno Glacier. Keeping for some distance down 
the right aréte, we found an easier descent, and followed the long Forno 
Glacier to its foot, near the chalets of Piancaning on the Muretto Pass. 
Time from St. Martino to Maloya Inn, 11 hrs. exclusive of halts.’ D.W.F. 

Mr. Tuckett made the same pass the next day, but ascended Monte 
Sissone by a couloir lying on its W. side, thereby saving time. 


Orteler District. 


Monte Conrinae, July 30.—Messrs. Tuckett and H. E. Buxton as- 
cended this peak from Sta. Caterina. The ascent, which is very easy, 
was made in 34 hrs., the descent in 2}.hrs. It commands an admirable 
near view of the Orteler range, and a more distant panorama of nearly 
all the Rhetian and Lombard Alps. 

Monte CristaLLo AND Mapatscusocu, August 1.—Messrs. E. N. and 
H. E. Buxton and Tuckett, with Chr. Michel and Franz Biener, leaving 
the Stelvio road at Spondalunga, went up the Vitelli Glacier for 2 hrs.,: 
then turning to the E. crossed the N. slope of the second summit of the 
Cristallo, and so reached the Madatsch Glacier. Ascending this to its 
head they gained a col overlooking the Val Zebru, from which the 
Monte Cristallo was attained in 80min. (This peak is only 11,400’, 
much lower than has been usually supposed, and inferior to at least 
twelve others in the Orteler group.) Returning to the col (about 
11,000’) they descended the (Cristallo) glacier for 2 hrs, 50 min. into 
the Val Zebru, and returned to Sta. Caterina over the ridge dividing 
that valley from the Val Forno. Time 12 hrs, 15 min. actual walking. 

Koniasspitze anp Zesru Pass, August 3.—The same party went from 
Sta. Caterina up the Val Forno, and ascended a glacier to the ridge im- 
mediately under the E. side of the Zebru, or Kioigeriine, which they 
reached in 5} hrs. Thence they gained the summit of the peak (12,660' 
by an hour’s ascent of steep snow slopes. Returning to the ridge, ani 
following it to a somewhat lower part (about 11,000’), they descended 
with some difficulty over rocks and soft snow on to the head of the 
Sulden Glacier. Traversing this nearly to its base, they descended to 
the Sulden Thal to Gomagoi, and reached Trafoi by the Stelvio road. 
Time, 13 hrs. 40 min. actual walking. 

OrTeELer Spitz, August 5,—The same party ascended this mountain 
from Trafoi by a new route—the first ascent of the actual Héchste 
Spitze for thirty-four years, as it is stated on good authority. Leaving 
the ordinary route to the right, they went up the valley or hollow 
beneath the cliffs of the Orteler, as far as the ridge bounding the Sulden 
Thal on the W. Thence they struck up steep slopes of snow and séracs 
to the right, straight for the summit of the mountain, which was easily 
reached in 6 hrs. 50 min. fast walking from Trafoi, The descent by 
the same course occupied 3 hrs. 
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; Pyrenees. 

New Hien Lever Route rrom Lucuon to Castaneze.—M essrs. Charles 
Packe and Wm. Mathews with the guides Pierre Barrau and Bertrand 
Lafont, left Luchon on July 8, and bivouacked at the foot of the Maladetta 
near to the Troude Toro. On the 9th, they crossed a snow pass between 
the Pic de Néthou and the Pic de Salenque to the head of a valley de- 
scending towards the Hospice of Viella. Keeping to the right bank of 
this valley, nearly on the level, they passed by a second col into the 
valley of Néthou, and followed the latter to the point where the river 
plunges in a cascade between two steep faces of rock. It was judged 
impracticable to descend farther, and they were obliged to remount 
and cross a third col which led them into a branch of the valley of 
Castanéze. Time from the Trou de Toro to the Granges of Castanéze, 
10 hrs., exclusive of halts. 


*.* This summary will be continued in the next number: the notes of 
Messrs. Bonney, Brooksbank, and Hornby, were received too late for 
present insertion. 
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Aurine Byways. VII.—VFrom Gadmen to Guttannen by the Trift 
Thal and Furtwang Pass.—About 6 o'clock on a fine morning early in 
July, Mr. Adams and I left the Bear at Gadmen, intending to make our 
way into the Trift Thal and by the Furtwang to Guttannen. Crossing 
the Gadmen Aar and following the road for a short distance, we took a 
path to the left, which led us at somewhat too great a height over the 
shoulder into the valley of the Trift, and about 9 we reached the highest 
chalets at the foot of the glacier, which rivals that of Rosenlauiin purity. I 
had before seen the valley through which we meant to cross, both when 
descending from the Triftgletscher Joch and from the top of the Mihren- 
horn, but not feeling quite so certain of the locality as I expected, we 
obtained the help of the shepherds. We had choice of two paths, either 
to ascend the right bank and cross the glacier opposite the lateral valley, 
or to follow the left (or western) bank without touching the ice. The 
latter was chosen as being the shorter, and crossing the Triftbach by a 
snow bridge immediately below the glacier, we followed a path along 
the moraine. In about an hour we rounded a projecting spur of the 
Mihrenhorn and saw before us a level stretch of glacier, surmounted by 
the grand ice-fall of the Trift, and flanked on either hand by the peaks 
of the Thierberge and the Steinhaushorn. The valley we were to fol- 
low lay on our right, but the pass itself was hidden by projecting ridges. 
Rounding these and crossing patches of snow and blocks, we came in 
sight of the col, which is formed by the depression between the 
Steinhaushorn and Miihrenhorn. It is wrongly placed to the south of 
the Steinhaushorn, in the map to ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ second 
series. We made straight for it, but were turned back by cliffs, and had 
to descend into the valley, whence it took us rather more than an hour 
over snow to the top of the pass, which we reached about 2 p.m. The 
mists lay heavy and obscured the view over the vale of Hasli. We 
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made our way without difficulty to the first chilets, where bread and 
milk were very gratifying to those who had unwisely started without 
provisions, and reached Guttannen about 4.30 p.m. The time might 
easily be shortened by two hours, since we twice missed our way, both 
times with considerable loss. This pass is referred to by Prof. Studer, 
but is scarcely mentioned in any guide-book. It leads without difficulty 
through some very fine glacier scenery, and would well repay any one 
for the few extra hours required to pass from Gadmen to Guttannen. 
The observations taken with an aneroid barometer were as follows : 


Pressure. Diff. of Height. Correct Diff. 


AtGadmen . .. . 258 4706 
Top of Furtwang. . . 21°58 5160 f A54ft AT Tht. 
Guttannen . . . . 26°25 


Here the difference of height, given by the instrument between Gad- 
men and Guttannen, is correct to about 20 feet, and it appears that the 
Furtwang is about 8,700’ above the level of the sea. J. Sowersr. 

Fatat Accrpent oN Mont Bianc.—There heveng been no time to 
make any separate enquiries, we publish the facts of this sad occurence, 
as narrated in a letter addressed to the ‘ Times:’ 

‘ A fatal accident occurred on Mont Blanc on Tuesday, Aug. 9, the 
first since Dr. Hamel’s accident in 1820. Two Austrian gentlemen 
had made a successful ascent of the mountain, and were descending to 
the Grand Plateau. A young porter, Ambroise Couttet, was some 
distance in front, not attached to the rope. He took a direction too ~ 
near the edge of the plateau, and just as the guide of the party shouted 
to warn him of his danger he was engulfed in a crevasse, before the 
eyes of the others. The crevasse was 90 ft. of sheer depth, and the 
rope was not long enough to reach the bottom. I was descending from 
the Corridor, and offered my rope. Another party arrived soon after- 
wards, and lent theirs. The guides approached the edge of the crevasse 
and leant over. They saw the traces of the man’s fall, and called, but 
received no answer. The cold on the plateau was intense, and the 
guides feeling convinced that the man was dead continued their route. 

‘The same evening a party of guides left Chamouni to recover the 
body. Two, whose names should be mentioned, Michel Payot and 
Simon Pierre Benoit, descended 90 ft. to the turn of the crevasse, but 
could get no further from the badness of the air. They lowered a bottle 
100 ft. more, which came up covered with hair. There is now no hope 
of recovering the body.’ 

It is quite manifest that this deplorable accident was due to neglect 
of the most universal and necessary of all precautions, proper use of the 
rope. Opinions may differ about the expediency of using the rope on 
difficult rocks, or a narrow aréte; but all mountaineers will agree in 
thinking that the Grand Plateau of Mont Blanc is by no means the place : 
where it can safely be dispensed with. Without more detailed information 
itis impossible to judge whether the guides were justified in leaving the 
unfortunate man to his fate, or whether the feeling of dissatisfaction at 
their conduct, mentioned by the writer who first made the accident 
public, was reasonable under the circumstances. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE ORTELER 
AND LomBarD Atps. By F. F, Tuckert, F.R.G.S. 


“Der Ortler, aus Granit gewoben, 
Zur Grinzenhut emporgehoben, 
Ragt glorreich allen Nachbarn vor, 
Und triigt aus frommen Hirtenthale 
Des Dankes volle Opferschale 
Zu deinem Thron, o Gott ! empor.” 
Beda Weber. 


T is by no means one of the least of the benefits conferred 
on the geographer and the mountaineer by the publication 

of Mr. Ball’s admirable ‘ Guide to the Central Alps,’ that in 
directing attention to the topography and high attractions of 
the Orteler and Lombard Alps, it thrown much new light 
on a district which has hitherto received a very inadequate 
share of notice. The construction of the great Stelvio road, 
indeed, familiarised the public with a portion of the country 
in question, whilst the valuable work of Schaubach (‘ Die 
Deutschen Alpen, B. IV. Handbuch fiir mittlere und siidliche 
Tyrol:’ Jena, 1850) afforded much useful information; but 
curiosity seems to have been limited to the immediate scen 
of the pass, and though the summit of the Orteler Spitze itself 
has. during the last sixty years been several times attained, few 
haye cared to push their explorations farther, or to investigate 
the numerous other zo which, whilst rivalling it in height, 
perhaps surpass in beauty the monarch of the group. 

Stimulated alike by the charms of novelty and by the 
glimpses which a passage of the Stelvio last year had given me 
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of some of the grandest features of the district, I resolved at the 
earliest opportunity to devote a few days at least to the more 
thorough exploration of its recesses; and — my in- 
clination was shared by my friends Messrs. E. N. and iH. E. 
Buxton, whom I had arranged to meet at Pontresina about the 
end of last July, a combined scheme of operations was 

upon, the results of which I now propose to lay before the 
readers of this Journal. 

In pursuance of our compact, the various members of our 
band collected on the 25th July at Samaden, whence on the 
following morning we sallied forth a merry company of ten 
(five of whom were ladies), to establish ourselves for a week 
at that pleasantest of headquarters the Krone at Pontre- 
sina. Here, amongst other Alpine friends, we found Messrs. 
Tyndall and Hinchliff, and learnt from the former that Mr. Ball 
was actually at Santa Catarina in the Val Furya, whither he 
was himself bound, and that they had designs of a similar 
character to ours. The chance of obtaining such an accession 
to our forces at once decided us to cut short our stay in the 
Engadine ; and accordingly, after devoting a couple of days to 
some new excursions in the Bernina, which previous expedi- 
tions had suggested, we reassembled at the comfortable establish- 
ment of yy ee and thence journeyed on the 29th to Tirano 
and Bormio. Arrived at the latter place, and hearing dis- 
couraging accounts of the chances of accommodation at ‘Ranta 
Catarina, it was thought most prudent for some one to proceed 
thither at once and ascertain the actual state of affairs. Ac- 
cordingly, after despatching a hasty dinner, H. E. Buxton and 
I started at 9,25, in a char, for the Val Furva, whose tor- 
rent, the Frodolfo, joins the Adda at Bormio. The night 
was dark, and as we generally proceeded at a foot-pace it 
was past midnight when we drove up before a large plain- 
looking stone building, from whose goodly array of windows, 
however, many a bright gleam of light shone forth upon the 
silent valley and sparkled in the swift waters of the Frodolfo. 
It was a comfort to find a waiter still astir and to learn that, 
though the entire building was packed to the roof with a dense 
mass of humanity, something in the shape of beds might and 
should be improvised for us in the billiard-room. The result 
was very superior to anything we had a right to calculate upon 
under the circumstances, whilst we had afterwards the satis- 
faction of being undeservedly pitied by the other members of 
our party, amongst whom a legend long gained credit that the 
billiard-table itself had constituted our couch. 

The next morning was everything that could be desired for 
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a preliminary investigation, and having sent a message to our 
friends at Bormio and discovered Mr. Ball, a consultation was 
held as to the first point of attack. He so strongly recommended 
us to begin with the ascent of the Monte Confinale, and the 
position of that mountain was so obviously calculated to give us 
a general insight into the topography of the Orteler chain that 
we resolved to assault it at once without awaiting the arrival of 
the main body. Some provisions were therefore hastily col- 
lected, and at nine o’clock we set out amidst suppressed excite- 
ment on the part of the inmates of the establishment. 
Deferring for the present a general notice of the topography 
of the district, I must here premise that the Confinale is the 
loftiest point of a spur from the main ridge which, quitting the 
latter at the S. foot of the Kénigsspitze, and running for a 
short distance nearly due S., bends round more and more till it 
radually assumes a westerly direction, thus dividing the Val 
Farno and the middle portion of the Val Furva from the Val del 
Zebru, of which latter it constitutes the E. and S. boundary. 
Though the actual summit is invisible from Santa Catarina 
itself it dominates the whole neighbourhood, and being equalled 
in height only by the peaks of the main chain, which sweep 
round it in a semicircle from the Cristallo to the Corno dei tre 
Signori, it will be seen at once that no better point could be 
selected for a general survey. 
We crossed the Frodolfo by a bridge close to the Stabili- 
mento delle Acque, passed thtotigh the little village, and 
struck up the mountain-side by a path on the left bank of 
a torrent which comes leaping down in a series of cascades, 
and is derived from the snows of the Confinale. Traversing 
a little pinewood we soon came out upon beautiful grassy 
slopes, commanding views of constantly increasing beauty 
and extent of the head of the Val Furva and its S. arm 
leading up to the Gavia Pass, guarded by the noble peaks 
of the Tresero and Corno dei tre Signori. Comforted by 
sundry draughts of milk, which. the burning heat ren- 
dered most acceptable, we held on our way towards a 
line of cliffs which form the E. boundary of a small elevated 
valley running right up into the heart of the mountain. 
Here our course became more level, but our progress was 
slow, as we had to traverse a succession of slopes of débris 
descending to the level of the stream, whose right or W. bank 
would have afforded better walking. Gradually the cliffs 
circled round in front of us, but were broken by gullies, 
through one of which we scrambled up, amidst a perfect chaos 
of fragments of huge size and fantastic arrangement, to the 
cc? 
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level of the snowfields above. The actual summit was now 
seen for the first time, separated from us by the névé of a small 
glacier which descended to the left of our station in a south- 
westerly direction. Half an hour’s steady but by no means 
rapid ascent across the snowfield, and then parallel with the 
SE. ridge of the mountain, brought us to the foot of the final 
rocks. These were free from difficulty, and in five minutes 
more we stood upon the summit at 1.45, just four hours 
and three-quarters after quitting Santa Catarina. Our pro- 
gress had been leisurely, and our various halts having amounted 
altogether to one hour and a quarter, it will be seen that the 
ascent may easily be accomplished in three-and-a-half hours’ 
walking. The urges of the peak is 11,076 English feet, 
according to Von Welden, and that of Santa Catarina being 
about 5,000, the difference of elevation is upwards of 1,000 
feet greater than that between Pontresina and Piz Languard, 
with which it may be most conveniently compared. It seems 
difficult to suppose that so excellent a station should not have 
been made use of by the officers charged with the survey of 
the great military map of the Lombardo-Venetian Provinces ; 
but we could discover no trace of any erection, and flattered 
ourselves with the idea of being the first to discover the great 
attractions, easy access, and admirable view which characterised 
the mountain. 

Whilst my companion set vigorously to work at the con- 
struction of a cairn, in which to deposit a record of our visit, I 
occupied myself for the next hour or two in transferring to my 
notebook an outline of the glorious succession of peaks, snow- 
fields, and glaciers which stretched in an unbroken line around 
us through a horizon of something like 200°, and included nearly 
all the highest summits of the Orteler and Lombard Al 
Plate I. fig. 1 conveys, indeed, but an imperfect idea of the 
vastness and magnificence of the panorama; but it will serve, 
in combination with the map, to render more intelligible the 
details to which I must now direct attention. 

A description of the topography of the group has, indeed, 
already appeared in the works of Schaubach and Mr. Ball; 
but the former is probably known to few English readers, 
whilst both still leave some points in obscurity which it seems 
desirable to clear up so far as our observations will admit. 

In dealing with the massif of the Orteler the starting- 
pret should, I think, be the double summit known as the 

ufall Spitze (12,348 feet), occupying the le between the 
Martell Thal and the Vals Forno and Della Mare, constituting 
in my opinion the true ‘ Knotenpunkt’ or nucleus of the 
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group, and lying about due E. of the Confinale. The chain, 
indeed, attains a greater elevation farther to the W., but the 
Zufall Spitze is situated at the junction of the principal rami- 
fications of the entire group, and hence its choice as a point of 
de e. Let us now consider in succession the various 
ridges which radiate from it as a centre, commencing with the 
western branch, which comprises the loftiest summits, and is 
most directly connected with our station. 

_ Looking over the head of the Val del Zebru, immediately 
to the left of the Monte del Forno, a long snowy wall or cur- 
tain is seen stretching from the Zufall Spitze to the Kénigs- 
spitze, and forming the N. boundary of the Val di Cedeh, as 
the head of the Val Forno is called on the great military map . 
of Lombardo-Venetia. The uniformity of this ridge is but 
slightly broken in our view (plate I. fig. 1) by some projections, 
which rise a little above the general level, and scarcely seem to 
deserve the name of peaks; but when seen from the level of 
the Val Forno or the Sulden Thal these eminences detach 
themselves against the sky, thus presenting an appearance of 
greater individuality. One of them is designated on the Aus- 
trian maps both of Tyrol and Lombardy by the name of Monte 
Cevedale, or Sulden Spitze. Its true rank may be inferred 
from the fact that, according to the Kataster Messung or 
Cadastral Survey, its height is only 11,109 feet, whilst that of 
the lowest point of the ridge from which it rises can scarcely be 
estimated at less than 10,700 feet. It would, indeed, be almost 
needless to call attention to its existence but for the fact that 
it occupies the angle between the Val Forno and the Sulden 
and Martell Thal, and that at its W. foot a pass is indicated, on 
the maps just alluded to, as leading (at an elevation which I 
estimate at 10,700 feet) by a circuitous course round its N. 
flank into the head of the Martell Thal. The authorities in 
question give no indication of any direct pass from the Val 
Forno to the Sulden Thal, and it was one of the objects which 
we had in view, as will appear in the sequel, to effect such a 
means of communication. 

roceeding in a westerly direction, the eye next rests upon 

the noble form of the Kénigsspitze (12,648 feet), with which 
the offshoot culminating in the Confinale is connected by a 
depression, separating the heads of the Val del Zebru and the 
Val Forno. In adopting the name of K6nigsspitze instead of 
that of Zebru, which appears on the map of Lombardy and is 
introduced as a synonym on that of the Tyrol, I follow the more 
recent authority of the Cadastral Survey which assigns the 
latter to another summit farther to the W., and almost due S. 
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of the Orteler Spitze. At Trafoi, Gomagoi and Prad, as well 
as in the Sulden Thal, I found that this mountain, the second 
in height of the entire group, was constantly referred to under 
the name of the Kénigswand —a title which, perhaps, corres- 

mds better with its flattened and blunted appearance as seen 

m the N. (plates II. fig. 3, and III. fig. 1). As seen from 
the Confinale, the Kénigsspitze presents a grand pyramidal 
form, the rounding of the summit just referred to being here 
concealed. Its sharpness, when viewed ‘end on’ fromitiias W. 
or E., is excessive, as may be remembered by those who have 
examined it from the Piz Languard (compare also plate I. 
fig. 3); and as in the somewhat similar case of the Finsteraar- 
horn, few mountains are bounded by more formidable preci- 
pices than those which descend on the one hand into the head 
of the Val del Zebru, and on the other to the upper portion of 
the great Sulden or ‘ Monte Martello’ Glacier. Need I add 
that as we scanned its craggy sides and pictured the wondrous 
view which its summit would afford, we felt it to be a foe 
worthy of our prowess, and mentally resolved to scalp the 
noble savage ! 

Resuming our survey, we come next to the Zebru Spitze of 
the Kataster oe of the outlines), 12,255 feet in height. 
comparison of plate I. fig. 1 with plate II. fig. 3 would 
almost dispose one to consider the Zebru as merely a subordi- 
nate part of the Kénigsspitze; but plate I. fig. 3, plate II. 
fig. 2, and, to a less extent, plate III. fig. 1 show them to be 
separated by a considerable depression; and as the Zebru, 
moreover, occupies almost the exact point of the main ridge 
where the short spur culminating in the Orteler Spitze stretches 
away to the N., its distinctive name is convenient and appro- 

riate. 
- The Orteler Spitze itself (12,814 feet) is a remarkable in- 
stance of elevation out of the true axis of the chain, and is 
well described by Mr. Ball as ‘a very bold promontory con- 
nected with the vast snowfields of the upper level of this grow 
by a narrow crest covered with névé.’ This crest, which 
(on the E. side at least) is much steeper and loftier than Mr. 
Ball had I believe supposed, is well seen from the upper part 
of the Sulden or Martello Glacier (plate II. fig. 3), and a 
portion of it is also visible from several other points subse- 
quently reached by us, such as the Madatsch Joch (plate I. 
fig. 3) and the summit of the Cristallo (plate II. fig. 1). The 
appearance of the Orteler Spitze from the W. reminded me 
repeatedly of the Tédi, as seen from the Clariden Firn; the 
upper portions of both mountains consisting of a great uniform 
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field of snow and névé sloping gently towards the N., and 
bounded on almost every side by steep and lofty precipices, 
of which a better idea may, in the case of the Orteler, be 
obtained by an examination of the outlines than could be con- 
veyed by any verbal description. 

A sudden and considerable dip to the W. of the Zebru (by 
which a passage might doubtless be effected direct from the Val 
del Zebru to Trafoi, though difficulties in the lower of the 
glacier on the N. side would aman" d be ccitinteted discloses 
the Orteler Spitze, and next in order follows a double-headed 
mass*(E and F of the outlines), 11,962 feet in height, visible from 
Trafoi, and occupying the head of the Orteler and Trafoi Glaciers, 
whose common névé covers its N. slopes. It is not easy to 
decide to which of the two peaks the fi es of the Kataster 
refer, nor do I feel quite confident of the correctness of my 
identification (indicated by corresponding letters) of the sum- 
mits of this portion of the ridge, as seen respectively from the 
Confinale, the Madatsch Joch, the Stelvio Pass, and Trafoi; 
but after devoting a good deal of time and thought to the 
subject, I believe that, on the whole, the results I have arrived 
at are pretty near the truth, if not absolutely free from error. 

Again the ridge sinks and reaches its lowest point between 
a prominence ¢ (L), also visible from Trafoi, and a conspicuous 
rocky tooth, which appears to correspond with one of the two 
highest points of the Madatsch ridge, and is probably that 
' marked 1(11,245 feet) in plate I. figs. 1, 2 & 3, plate IT. fig. 1, 
and plate III. figs. 1, 2 & 3. 

Another spur, of which H and I are the loftiest and most 
southerly peaks, here quits the main ridges and running north- 
wards in a direction parallel to the Orteler itself, separates the 
Trafoi and Madatsch Glaciers throughout their entire length, 
and terminates, nearly opposite to the point on the Stelvio Road 
known as the Franzenshdéhe, in a mass of splintered crags to 
which the name of Madatsch Spitze (plate I. fig. 2, plate LI. fig. 
1, and plate III. figs. 2 & 3) seems to belong par excellence, 


* In the outlines (plate I. figs 1, 2 & 3; plate Il. fig. 1, and plate III. 
figs. 1, 2 & 3) I have given the name of Monte Lifero (or Zuckerhut) 
asa synonym for H & I, the highest points of the Madatsch ridge. 
This is an error, as the name is applied to some point or points of the 
ridge visible from Trafoi to the east of I, and must be identified with 
either L, F, or E, or all three in combination. 

+ In plate III. fig. 1, the point marked L? is probably not that re- 
ferred to in the text, but corresponds with either the summit or W. 
shoulder of F. 
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although the three loftier points of the spur (H I J) may all be 
fairly included under the same general appellation. ys seen 
from Trafoi, the Heiligen drei Brunnen, or the lower portion of 
the Stelvio road, the appearance of this terminal buttress (K) is 
grand and colossal in the extreme, and snepinit a comparison 
with the cliffs of the Wellhorn above Rosenlaui. It is possible 
that a pass may be effected between I and L or L and F to 
or from Trafoi; but, as before remarked in the case of the 
more easterly depression at the W. foot of the Zebru Spitze, 
difficulties would probably be encountered in the lower portion 
of the glacier on the N. side. Seen from Trafoi, the mass of 
ice between the Orteler and Madatsch Spitzen, which derives 
its origin from their slopes and those of the connecting ridge, 
is divided pretty equally by a rocky excrescence, which rises 
towards the point marked L (plate III. fig. 3), but before 
attaining it gradually disappears beneath the snowfield con- 
stituting the common névé of the two glaciers, whose wildly- 
contorted extremities descend in a cataract of ice into the head 
of the valley above Trafoi. For the sake of distinction, and 
following the example of Schaubach, I have applied the term 
Orteler Glacier to the eastern and that of Trafoi Glacier to the 
western arm. 

It will be seen by a comparison of plates I. fig. 2, II. fig. 1, 
and III, figs. 1 & 2, that the point I is situated in the di- 
rect prolongation of the ridge from K to J, whilst the snowy 
cone H, invisible from the Confinale, lies somewhat to the W., 
and serves to connect it with the next group of peaks to which 
I must now direct attention. The actual link is a snowy 
sattel at the head of the Madatsch Glacier (plate I. fig. 2), 
subsequently crossed by us, and bounded on the §. by the 
loftiest of four peaks (G, 11870 feet), which together constitute 
the mass of the Monte Cristallo. In the view from the Con- 
finale the actual pass is hidden by the third of these, whilst 
the fourth, or Nagles Spitze (10,687 feet), being of very 
inferior elevation, is in its turn concealed by No. 2, the Video 
Spitze (11,361 feet) of the Kataster. is Video Spitze, 
together with the broad ridge or gently-sloping plateau which 
connects it with the Nagles Spitze, constitutes the W. boun- 
dary of the upper portion of the Madatsch Glacier, and 
divides it from the fine basin of the great Vitelli Glacier, 
whose lower portion is visible from the Stelvio Road near 
Spondalunga. From the Nagles Spitze itself three spurs 
are thrust forward in directions varying from W. to NW. 
The most northerly of these, constituting the prolonga- 
tion of the main chain, is crossed at its lowest point by the 
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Stelvio road which here attains its greatest elevation, and rises 

in on the other side into the well-known peak of the Monte 
Plessura (9,941 feet). The second spur terminates nearly oppo- 
site Santa Maria, and the third or most southerly sinks down 
to the level of the Val di Braulio, not far from the third 
cantoniera. A smooth gently-undulating snowfield caps the por- 
tion of the range just described, and pushes down at various 
points—especially near the summit of the Stelvio—several 
small and slightly crevassed tongues of ice, which, as well as 
the névé beyond, appear to be of easy access and traversable 
in all directions. 

The Video Spitze is the last peak visible from the Confinale, 
but further to the left is a summit of nearly equal elevation, 
separated from it by a snowy depression, and constituting the 
highest point of a fine snowy rampart, which bounds the 
névé of the noble Vitelli Glacier on the S. as the Video 
Spitze does on the NE. Exhibiting magnificent masses of 
broken séracs, which reminded me of the E. slope of the Déme 
du Gofité, it trends away in a nearly westerly direction till 
opposite the ice-fall of the Vitelli, when, bending back slightly 
to the southwards and becoming more broken by rocks and 
varied in outline, it terminates finally in the grand crags 
visible from Bormio, and separating the lower portion of 
the Val del Zebru from the Val di Braulio. It will be seen in 
the sequel, as well as by areference to the Table of Heights ap- 
pended to this Paper, that the appearance of height assumed by 
the ridges on either side of the Vitelli Glacier when seen from 
the Monte Plessura, Monte Braulio, or Piz Umbrail, is wholly 
deceptive, and that the ideas of Mr. Hort on this point (‘Guide 
to the Central Alps,’ page 415) are not supported by facts. 
There are at least a dozen peaks of the Orteler and Lombard 
Alps which exceed in altitude the highest point (G) of the 
Cristallo, and yet more that of the Vitelli ridge. 

As the offshoot which culminates in the Monte Confinale and 
Pizzo del Forno has already been noticed, and the topography 
of the southern slopes of the main ridge from the Video to the 
Zufall Spitze will I hope be rendered sufficiently clear by a 
comparison of the outlines (plate I. figs. 1 & 3) and an exa- 
mination of the map, it will be unnecessary to describe 
them with the same minuteness as has appeared needful in the 
case of the northern spurs and glaciers of this the loftiest por- 
tion of the chain. 

Returning then once more to the Zufall Spitze, a brief refer- 
ence must next be made to the great branch which, extending 
southwards to the Corno dei tre Signori and Monte Tonale, 
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constitutes the E. boundary of the Vals Forno and Furvya, and 
separates them from the Vals della Mare and Bormina or del 
Monte. The whole of this great mass, with its extensive snow- 
fields and glaciers, is still a terra incognita, and I have found it 
almost impossible in some cases to reconcile the details of the 
Lombardo-Venetian map with either the names and heights 
furnished me by Herr Mojsisovics, on the authority of the 
Kataster Survey, or my own observations from the Confinale, 
KGénigsspitze, Orteler Spitze, &c. Unfortunately, the time at 
our disposal was too limited to admit of our undertaking any 
explorations ourselves with the object of clearing up these 
difficulties, but there is no doubt that the dividing ridge may 
be attained on both sides of the Viozzi Spitze by following either 
arm of the great Forno Glacier; and though I can give no 
definite information as to the nature of the reverse slope, two 
very fine passes (of 10,500 to 11,000 feet) might thus in all 
probability be effected into the Val della Mare. The Viozzi or 
Vios Spitze (11,920 feet), the noble pyramid of the Palle della 
Mare (11,855 feet), and the graceful double-headed Monte 
Tresero (11,869 feet, according to Von Welden, but more 
probably about 11,700), which towers so superbly above Santa 
Catarina, besides the twin summits of the Zufall Spitze itself 
(12,348 feet), are all as yet unclimbed, and well worthy of the 
attention of mountaineers; whilst the Forno Glacier, which 
descends to a low level in the Val Forno, and may be reached 
in an hour and a half from Santa Catarina, is perhaps the finest 
in the entire group. The only pass direct from the Val Furva 
to the head of the Val di Sole which, as far as I am aware, has 
yet been effected is one which, quitting the track of the Gavia 

‘ass near its summit, strikes off to the E., and traversing the 
ridge to the N. of the Corno dei tre Signori (10,912 feet), leads 
down on the other side into the head of the Val Bormina or del 
Monte, at whose junction with the Val della Mare the Baths 
of Pejo are situated. This pass is, I believe, referred to under 
the name of Sforzellina in the valuable work on the Hypsometry 
of the Tyrol by Trinker, who assigns to it a height of 9,594 
Vienna or 9,950 English feet, which Mr. Ball’s estimate would 
reduce to 9,700 feet. 

It remains to say a few words on the third and fourth main 
divisions of the group, which separate respectively the heads of 
the Vals della Mare and di Rabbi and the Ulten Thal, from 
the Martell Thal, and the latter from the Sulden and Laaser 
Thal. As in their case I cannot speak from personal know- 
ledge, I will be as brief as possible, referring the reader for 
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further details to the works of Schaubach and Mr. Ball, and 
the sheets of the Austrian map of Tyrol. 

Between the Zufall Spitze, situated at the NW. angle of the 
head of the Val della Mare, and the Venezia Spitze which 
occupies a corresponding position to the NE., two passes are 
indicated on the tracing of the Kataster Survey. To the more 
easterly of these an elevation of 10,512 feet is assigned, 
whilst the height of the other is stated at 9,930 feet. rom 
the Venezia Spitze an important spur diverges to the south- 
wards, separating the Vals della Mare and di Rabbi, and 
culminating in the peaks of the Saent (10,441 feet) and Cima 
di Pontevecchio (10,414 feet). Continuing our examination of 
the chain to the E. of the Venezia, the next important summit 
is the Zufrid Spitze (11,262 feet), occupying respectively the 
NE. and NW.°*angles of the Val di Rabbi and Ulten Thal, 
and connected with the Venezia by a ridge which forms the N. 
boundary of the Val di Rabbi, and is traversed by a pass 
leading over a portion of the Gramsen and Zufrid Glaciers. As 
in the case of the Venezia, a considerable offshoot whose main 
summit, the Eggen Spitze (11,264 feet), slightly exceeds the 
Zufrid itself (11,262 feet) in height, runs at first in a SSE. 
and afterwards in an easterly direction, and separates the central 
and upper portion of the Val di Rabbi from the head of the Ulten 
Thal, into which at least two passes lead. East of the Zufrid 
Spitze two cols, the Soyputz and Soy Joch (9,454 feet), the 
former a glacier pass, connect the central portion of the Martell 
Thal with St. Gertrud in the Ulten Thal; but no peaks occur 
which require special mention here, and the range finally ter- 
minates nearly S. of Latsch, in the Etsch Thal, with the 
snowy summits of the Arzkor and Flatschberg. 

The fourth main branch of the Orteler Group radiates rather 
from the Sulden than from the Zufall Spitze, and follows for 
some distance a NNE. direction, separating the heads of the 
Sulden and Martell Thal, and traversed to the S. of the Innere 
Peder Spitze (10,768 feet) by the Suldner Joch, which must 
command a glorious view of the E. side of the Orteler Spitze, 
Zebru, and Kénigsspitze. At the Mittlere Peder Spitze (11,349 
feet), which follows next to the NNE., the ridge divides—one 
arm trending away to the eastwards and constituting the N. 
boundary of the Martell Thal, whilst the other pursues a general 
northerly direction to the E. of the Sulden Thal. The space 
enclosed between the two is occupied by the Laaser Thal, a 
short valley which enters that of the Etsch or Adige, at the 
village of Laas. The bg elevations of the E. arm are 
successively the Aussere Peder Spitze (11,162 feet), the 
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Schluder Spitze (10,588 feet), the Laaser Spitze oh feet), 
and the Weissmandl (9,101 feet). Those of the W. arm, pro- 
yan ale are the Vertrain Spitze (11,371 feet), 
Ofen Wand (11,558 feet), Angelus Spitze (10,982 feet), Kom- 
patsch (11,065 feet), Saurissl (8,642 feet), Wasserfall (10,194 
feet), Praggischarte (10,282 feet), Schoneck (10,246 feet), &c. 

I must now resume our personal narrative, with many apolo- 

ies for the length to which these general remarks have run. 
tt seemed, however, essential to clear the ground from the 
misconceptions which had previously existed in my own mind 
and been shared by others; and if to the general reader such 
details prove very wearisome, let me hope that they will be 
found of service to future explorers, for whom this pa is 
specially intended. I should, however, only do half justice to 
the panorama from the Confinale if I omitted any mention of 
the view towards the W. and S., where range after range of 
noble peaks stretched away in far perspective. First came the 
countless summits of the Lower and Middle Engadine, followed 
by the glorious massif of the Bernina, the elegant Disgrazia, the 
Corno Brucsiato, and then, on the E. side of the Valtelline, 
the ranges bounding the Val Camonica overtopped by the yet 
loftier summits of the Adamello Group, and finally terminating 
in the two graceful peaks of the Presanella ese di Nardis, 
11,688 and 11,345 feet), set in a framework, of which the 
Corno dei tre Signori and Tresero form the sides. In fact, 
whilst few peaks of equal elevation are less difficult of access, 
its attractions as a point of view are second to few or none; 
and I feel the less hesitation in recommending it to the atten- 
tion of future visitors to Santa Catarina, as our a was 
fully confirmed by Messrs. Ball and Tyndall, who subsequently 
made the ascent. 

After a stay of rather more than three hours we started 
at 4.45, quitted the snow at 5.5. and at 7.15, after a quarter 
of an hour's halt, reached Santa Catarina—thus effecting the 
descent in two-and-a-quarter hours’ walking. Here we heard 
that our companions had come up from Bormio in the morning ; 
but findin ‘the available accommodation less satisfactory than 
could be desired, some of them had returned to secure beds at 
the Bagni di Bormio, whilst the remainder had kindly waited 
for us. Our second detachment started in a carriage at 8.30, 
and, after a pleasant drive in the cool of the evening down the 
romantic Val Furva, rejoined the first at 10.45. Unfor- 
tunately, in the dark, both my barometers somehow contrived 
to fall from the carriage and get broken, so that during the 
remainder of our journey we were limited to an aneroid by 
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Browning, belonging to Buxton, which proved, however, to be 
a first-rate instrument. 

The following day (July 31st) being Sunday, we spent the 
morning quietly between our capital quarters and the shade of 
a somewhat meagre pine-wood, and a little before five took our 
departure for the third cantoniera on the Stelvio road, which 
we proposed to make our starting-point for further explorations 
on the morrow. It was arranged that all the ladies, under the 
charge of Michel Payot and the two remaining gentlemen of 
our party, Messrs. Fowler and Waterhouse, should proceed to 
Santa Catarina on Monday, and establish themselves there as 
comfortably as circumstances, modified by the kind exertions 
of Mr. Ball, would permit; whilst Messrs. E. N. and H. E. 
Buxton and myself, accompanied by our respective guides— 
Franz Biener of Zermatt, and the gallant old Christian Michel 
of Grindelwald—devoted one or, perhaps, two days to clear up 
the mystery of the Cristallo, and investigate the Vitelli Glacier 
and Val del Zebru. 

Two-and-a-half hours’ easy walking brought us to the 
third refuge or cantoniera, situated between the steep ascent 
known as the Spondalunga and the higher station of Santa 
Maria. The landlord is a decent fellow disposed to do his 
best, but the accommodation is of the most limited character, 
and appeared only to have reference to the wants of passing 
travellers. One bed was all that could be provided, but a 
mattrass on the floor answered equally well, and after a good 
supper on our own provisions we laid ourselves down to 
rest. 

It was just 3.15 on the morning of the lst August when 
we issued forth upon the noble Stelvio road, and proceeded 
down it at a rapid pace till just before reaching the canton- 
nier’s house standing at the commencement of the zigzags by 
which the descent of the Spondalunga is effected. Here we 
turned off sharp to the left, and traversing slopes of débris by a 
path which in the faint light was barely distinguishable, found 
ourselves at 4.15 at the right or N. bank of the Vitelli Glacier 
not far from its extremity. The main body of the ice appeared 
to descend right in front from between a somewhat uniform 
ridge on our left and a fine snowy mass on the right, which we 
at conjectured to be the W. termination of the spur des- 
cribed by Mr. Ball (‘Guide to the Central Alps,’ p. 415 b), on 
the authority of the Rev. F. J. A. Hort, as ‘including two prin- 
cipal summits, of which the E. peak, in form somewhat re- 
sembling the Lyskamm, may probably be the highest of the 
entire group.’ Further to the right a succession of inferior 
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elevations sweep round till they terminate in the rocks which 
overhang the second cantoniera, and give rise in their intervals to 
two or pa glaciers of secundary importance, the most easterly 
of which constitutes the W. affluent of the Vitelli. With these 
we had nothing to do, our course clearly lying up the main arm 
beneath, and to the N. of, the conspicuous snowy mass already 
referred to, which formed the centre of the picture. Buxton 
had indulged in the unusual luxury of a stereoscopic camera, 
which after doing good service in the Bernina was now again 
made useful, ts ter a short halt we stepped upon the ice at 
4.40. The glacier, which is beautifully pure, presented no 
difficulty, and keeping straight up the centre we reached the 
foot of the ice-fall immediately to the N. of the western ex- 
tremity of the Vitelli Ridge at 5.30, Here the rope was put in 
requisition, and at 5.40 we commenced the ascent. Keeping 
close under the S. boundary of the glacier, our progress was 
facilitated by the slopes of snow which obliterated the crevasses 
on this side of the ice-fall, and though the huge masses of over- 
hanging séracs, towering high into the air on our right, were 
suggestive of avalanches, the débris of which we frequently 
traversed, this course would probably be at all times the best. 
At 6.30 the level of the upper plateau was gained, and a 
glorious expanse of snow was descried sloping gently upwards 
towards a broad col, and bounded by two great ramparts of 
considerable uniformity of outline, but whose exquisite purity — 
as they glittered in the bright clear morning light rendered 
them strikingly beautiful objects. Scarce a rock was to be 
seen, and it was at first very difficult to determine the relative 
altitude of the principal prominences or the scale of the scenery " 
as a whole. As we progressed, however, it became more and 
more evident that of the two ridges, both of which attained 
their greatest elevation towards their eastern extremities, that on 
our left, which we afterwards ascertained to be the Video Spitze 
(11,361 feet) or second highest point of the Cristallo, was the y 
loftier, whilst the conviction was momentarily strengthened 
that neither could rival for a moment either the Orteler 
Spitze or many other peaks of the group. The ridges in ques- 
tion are indeed but little more than great snowy hummocks, of 
exquisite beauty it is true, but scarcely attaining to the dignity 
of mountains. 
Twenty minutes’ steady walking at a rapid pace up the level 
floor of this noble corridor brought us at 6.50 to the depression 
at its head already mentioned, and all doubt as to our further 
course was at once set at rest by the discovery that we were 
looking down from a height of some 10,700 feet into the centre | 
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and lower portion of the Val del Zebru, from which, however, 
we were cut off by apparently impracticable precipices of enor- 
mous depth. Feeling anxious to investigate the other side of 
the Cristallo ridge, and not knowing how large might be the 
demands on our time and strength before night, we did not 
attempt to test the chance of effecting a descent by force 
majeure; but retracing our steps for a few hundred yards and 
then gradually bearing away to the N. we made for the ridge 
at a point between the Video (11,361 feet) and Nagles Spitze 
(10,687 feet) of the map. Turning round the NW. shoulder of 
the former peak we found ourselves at 7.15 standing on the 
W. side of the upper névé of the Madatsch Glacier, and sepa- 
rated by it from the series of summits terminating on the N. 
in the Madatsch Spitze proper, over which towered the grand 
mass of the Orteler Spitze itself. Farther to the right (see 
plate I. fig. 2) a depression was visible, and beyond it a dome- 
like summit afterwards identified with peak 3 of plate I. fig. 1. 
Next to this came a sharpish cone (G, 11,370 feet), through 
whose snowy mantle a few rocks oronped out here and there. 
Again the eye was puzzled to say whether this summit or its 
neighbour, the nearer Video Spitze (part only of which is seen 
in the outline), was the loftier; but on the whole the betting was 
in its favour, and the event justified our estimate, as it proved 
to be the highest of the series of eminences to which the name of 
Cristallo has been collectively applied. 

A glance sufficed to show that our course would lie over the 
depression between G and the most westerly of the upper 
peaks of the Madatsch ridge (H), as from it the ascent of the 
former (which on the side of the Vitelli Glacier was impracti- 
cable) appeared easy of accomplishment, and it seemed besides to 
offer the greatest chance of effecting our intended subsequent 
descent into the Val del Zebru. Again the camera was called 
into requisition, and operations were on the point of com- 
mencing, when the box containing the plates was suddenly seen 
to glide from its ne and set off on a voyage of discovery 
towards the névé beneath. Franz started in pursuit, forgetful 
that he constituted a link in a chain, and came to grief and 
the length of his tether at the same instant. Whilst he was 
detaching himself the rash adventurer slid merrily onwards, 
and laughter was mingled with vexation as we saw Franz 
wildly plunging downwards and, though gaining ground at 
every step, arriving at the upper edge of a creyasse just 
in time to see the object of his pursuit topple merrily over 
into the dark depths which he dared not approach more closely, 
We all rushed to the rescue, and after a short hunt Christian 
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appeared holding the truant aloft intriumph. Another attempt 
to photograph was more successful, me 3 after sketching and 
indulging in a second breakfast we quitted our station at 8.45, 
and at nine reached the level surface of the Madatsch névyé, 
over some steep slopes intersected by numerous crevasses. . 
Fifteen minutes’ steady walking brought us to the foot of 
the steep wall leading up to the col. Here step-cutting be- 
came necessary, the slope being very rapid: our progress was 
slow, and it was 9.40 before we stood on the summit. The 
view (plate I. fig. 3) on the other side was at once ficent 
and satisfactory — magnificent because it included the massive 
Orteler and glorious Kénigsspitze with the Zebru and other 


‘intervening peaks, and satisfactory because the hope of being 


able to descend to the level of the Val del Zebru was on the 
whole strengthened. For the third time the camera was set 
up, and two slides, forming a panorama of the chain from the 
Orteler Spitze to the K6nigsspitze, were rapidly secured by 
Buxton, whilst I worked away more slowly at the outline re- 
produced in plate I. fig. 3. 

Depositing our various traps on the col, we struck off at 
10.30 to our right, climbed a steepish ridge broken in its lower 
part by rocks, and then keeping a little to the left found our- 
selves at eleven on the summit of peak G. The Video Spitze 
appeared to the eye to be but little less elevated than that ; 
which we stood; but the superiority of our position would hay 
been indisputable even without the authority of the Kataster 
Survey, which assigns to the two points the respective heights 
of 11,370 and 11,361 feet. On the S. we looked down into 
the Val del Zebru, from which we were cut off by enormous 
precipices, but could see nothing of the Vitelli ridge, even 
the highest point of it being entirely concealed by the inter- 
vening Video Spitze, which must therefore be the more — 
elevated of the two. We spent a most enjoyable hour on the 
summit, in the course of which I secured the outline plate II. 
fig. 1, which, however, was cut short in the direction-of the 

énigsspitze by clouds sweeping up from the S. 3 

Starting in at twelve, we regained the col, which we 
propose to call the Madatsch Joch, at 12.30. Its height, as 
determined by. an observation of Buxton’s aneroid compared 
with Aosta and Turin, comes out 10,838 feet; but as the 
reading of the same instrument on the summit of peak G gives 
a height for the latter of 11,576 feet, or 206 in excess of the 
Kataster determination, these figures must be looked upon as 
probably too high by at least 100 feet, if not more. 

Collecting our baggage we quitted the col at 12.35, and 
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proceeded down the gently-inclined slopes of a glacier which, 
as it descends from the Cristallo and the ridge connecting its 
different peaks with the summits I, L, and F (plate I. fig. 1), 
I have ventured to name the Cristallo Glacier. Its termi- 
nation towards the Val del Zebru is for the most part pretty 
uniform, but at the corner farthest from the Cristallo it thrusts 
forward a long narrow tongue of ice, forked at the end, which 
is well seen from the Confinale. Whether the valley may be 
reached at this point we did not attempt to ascertain, for our 
ultimate object being to cross into the Val Forno by the ridge 
separating it from that of the Zebru, it was obviously desirable 
to strike the latter as near its head as possible. We therefore 
kept well to the left, beneath the terminal cliffs of the points 
L and F (plate I. figs. 1 & 3), and at 1.15 halted on the sum- 
mit of a ridge, part snow and part rock, dividing the Cris- 
tallo Glacier from another further to the east descending from 


_ the peak E (plate I. fig. 1). This last is in its turn separated 


by a similar barrier from the great mass of ice which has 
its source in the eastern slope of E, the southern side of the 
Zebru, and the south-western shoulder of the Kénigsspitze. In 
plate I. fig. 3 the second barrier is concealed by the first, 
which will be found immediately under the word Zebru (of 


Zebru Glacier), but in fig. 1 both will be at once recognised. 
An attack was now made on the provisions, and at 2.10 we 


again got under way. 

The reconnaissance from the Confinale had satisfied us that 
it would be better to quit the ice by the lower edge of this 
small intermediate glacier, on whose W. boundary we were 
now standing, so we worked down diagonally to our right 
in the direction indicated in plate I. fig. 1, and at 2.30 got on 
to the slopes of débris below without the slightest difficulty. 
Here began the most troublesome and fatiguing work of the 
day. e had to traverse a seemingly interminable waste of 
unstable stones, inclined at a high angle and treacherous in the 
extreme. Our progress was thus slow, but at three o’clock we 


reached the singular and highly-attenuated tongue of the Zebru 


Glacier (like that of some gigantic ant-eater), traversed it 
without difficulty in five minutes, and at 3.15 gained some turf 
slopes. Round these we now wound at a tolerably uniform 
level, from time to time coming upon extensive patches of the 
detested clapier, till 4.15 when, wearied of this scrambling 
mode of progression which had now lasted nearly two hours, 
we reached to our delight the mass of ice occupying the head 
of the valley and formed by the union of a glacier descending 
on the NE. from the Kénigsspitze with two others from the 
VOL. I.—No. VIII. DD : 
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Confinale spur on the E. and §. The first was crossed ina few 
minutes, and then scrambling up the slopes on the left bank 
the second or most easterly, and taking to the ice at 4.45, we 
gained the depression at its head at 5.30. We here stood upon the 
ridge separating the Val del Zebru from the head of the Val 
Forno or Val di Cedeh, and connecting the principal peaks of 
the Confinale spur with the main chain at the S. foot of the 
Kénigsspitze. For some distance to the N. the barrier main- — 
tains a pretty uniform elevation, and its passage might doubtless 
be effected at almost any point over a distance of half a mile or 
more. We kept as much to the right as the SW. boundary of an 
glacier permitted, in order to reach Santa Catarina with the 
least possible delay, for the day was already well advanced 
and we had no time to lose. On the Austrian maps a pass ii 
indicated near the point selected by us for crossing, but as or 
name is given we have proposed to adopt that of Zebru Pass 
The height calculated from an aneroid reading by comparison: 
with Aosta and Turin comes out 9,908 feet, but judging by 
the error in the case of the Monte Cristallo observation, it — 
would probably be safer to adopt 9,700 as the more probable 
figure. ae 
~The beauty of the view over the upper portion of the valleys — 
on either hand as well as of the glorious peaks which form their 
respective boundaries, induced us to linger till 5.40, when 
proceeded down the short and easy glacier on the E. slope and 
quitted it at 6.15. At 6.30, finding an excellent streain and 
remarkably sharp appetites, we disposed of the remainder of | 
our proyisions; but time was precious, and at 6.45 we once 
more set forth, We now kept more to the S. and pushed 
down the Val Forno at a rapid pace over lovely slopes of pas- 
ture and along the grass-grown summit of a beautifully-deve- 
loped ancient lateral moraine, till we dropped at length into a 
well-defined path. This led us at 7.30 to a little villa 
perched high on the mountain-side, whence a very steep tra 
zigzagging downwards on the left over broken ground and ' 
amidst rocks and trees brought us at 7.45 to the main pa‘ 
which is still, however, carried along the W. side of the vall 
at a considerable height above the stream. ) Pa es 
By this time it was getting dark, and of the remainder of 
our tramp we saw but little more than enough to convin 
that the lower part of the Val Forno possessed charms of the 
highest order. Stumping along over an unfamiliar road in 
that peculiar half-light which is almost more confusing th 
perfect obscurity is a process that soon becomes wearisome and 
monotonous, especially if one has been already seventeen hours 
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on foot ; and it was therefore with feelings of lively satisfaction 
that, after traversing some meadows and turning a corner, we 
deseried the lights of the Stabilimento delle Acque at Santa 
Catarina, and finally reached its hospitable door at 8.40, after 
a most interesting but somewhat fatiguing day. 

Having as yet seen but little of the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Santa Catarina, it was resolved to devote the follow- 
ing morning.to the congenial occupation of lounging about, 

icnicking in the woods, &c. As the sunny hours sped rapidly 

y, the charms of scenery gaining new zest from those of the 
social circle which our goodly company of ten might fairl 
claim to constitute, one felt that it is good sometimes to be idle 
and go with the stream ; but the lingering flavour of recent ad- 
ventures, the consciousness that much yet remained to be ac- 
complished in the very limited time still at our disposal, and 
above all the sight of the glorious mountains themselves en- 
circling our little Capua, recalled us to a sense of duty, and 
reminded us that we must not allow ourselves to be more than 
temporarily demoralised in a climbing sense. In the evening we 
saw the ladies under the good escort of the same faithful squires 
drive off down the valley for the Baths of Bormio, with the inten 
tion of passing the Stelvio on the morrow, whilst we remained 
behind to explore more thoroughly the head of the Val Forno 
and, if possible, cross over to meet them at Trafoi vid the 
Sulden Thal. Anticipating a long day’s work we retired to 
rest soon after eight o'clock, and rising again at 11.30 break- 
fasted sharp at midnight~-an arrangement which, whilst con- 
venient for us, prevented the establishment from being unneces- 
sarily disturbed, as the guests did not, and the waiters could not, 
get to bed till a late hour. 

At 12.45 a.m. on the 3rd we quitted the house, led by a 
man with a lantern who was to accompany us up the lower 

rtion of the Val Forno and return as soon as there was suf- 

cient light to distinguish the track. We retraced our pre- 
vious course, and passing the point where the small path al- 
ready referred to led steeply up to the pastures on our left, we 
found ourselves opposite the foot of the Forno Glacier at 2.30, 
This is a noble stream of ice which deserves careful explora- 
tion, and might be investigated in conjunction with attempts to 
effect passes into the Val della Mare on both sides of the Viozzi 
Spitze, or with ascents of the latter peak and the beautiful 
idan of the Palle della Mare. Whether the summit of the 

resero could be gained from this side is I think uncertain, 
but there is little doubt of its accessibility from the direc- 
tion of the Gavia Pass, or even by the glacier which descends 
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between its W. and SW. arétes. Which of its two peaks is the 
higher I am unable to state positively: my own impression 
and that of Mr. Ball (though somewhat opposed to the 
evidence of plate III. fig. 1) is that the one visible from 
Santa Catarina is the lower, but it would certainly best repay 
the labour of an ascent, as everything may be seen from it 
which would be visible from its more easterly neighbour, be- 
sides much which it conceals from the latter. 

For some distance beyond the Forno Glacier we stumbled 
uncomfortably onwards over slopes of turf, occasionally diver-— 
sified with patches of débris and torrent-beds, till the Se 
light rendered the use of the lantern no longer necessary, 
enabled us to dismiss our attendant and improve our pace. It 
was just 4.30 when we reached the left-hand or most westerly 

lacier at the head of the valley, descending partly from the 

E. slope of the K6nigsspitze, and partly from the adjacent por 
tion of the ridge connecting that peak with the Monte Cev 
or Sulden Spitze. 

We felt some doubt about the identification of this last, 
which is apparently a mere knob or projection, as may be in- 
ferred from the fact that its height is only 11,109 feet ; whilst 
that of the lowest point of the ridge, where we supposed the 
Cevedale Pass to be situated, can scarcely be less than 10,700 
feet. Time would not admit of my securing a careful outline 
of the amphitheatre of snow summits from the Kénigs to the 
Zufall Spitze, enclosing the head of the valley, which I the 
more regret as the scenery is very fine. 

The ice proved extremely slippery, and the snow (which 
covered the glacier in patches) rather treacherous in places, so 
we halted for a quarter of an hour to put on gaiters. Keepi 
straight up the glacier—which was very slightly crevimsiiae 
great width, and probably inconsiderable depth—we found our- 
selves about six o’clock at the foot of the steep slopes leading 
to the ridge near where it unites with the colossal mass of the 
Konigsspitze. Up these we worked, bearing away slightly to 
the left so as to gain the ridge as near its origin as possible, and 
at 6.30 stood in a depression just beneath the peak. The view 
over into the Sulden Thal and away beyond to the mountains 
of the great Octz Thal Group, the Vorarlberg, Lower Engadine, 
&c., as well as looking back towards the regions we had quitted, 
was most beautiful; and as we had the day before us, and were 
here tolerably sheltered from the high wind which was raving 
about the more exposed and lofty crests, we determined to 
enjoy it at our leisure whilst discussing a second breakfast, 
already almost too long postponed. 
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The height we had now attained appeared, by a rough obser- 
vation with a level, to be about the same as that of the Tresero, 
or in round numbers 11,600 feet; and as that of the Kénigs- 
spitze is 12,648, according to the Kataster, there still remained 
1,000 feet to climb. At 7.15 we addressed ourselves to the 
final tug, which proved steep, though presenting no serious 
difficulty. A snow slope at a high angle, occasionally assuming 
the character of névé and intersected here and there with inci- 
pient bergschrunds which were easily crossed or turned, led 
straight up to the summit, and is perhaps the only mode by 
which the latter can be attained, though on this point there was 
some difference of opinion amongst the members of our party ; 
and I will not therefore insist on this view, which an ascent 
direct from the W. portion of the head of the Sulden Glacier 
by one of the glaciers between the Kénigsspitze and Zebru may 
possibly prove to be erroneous. At any rate, the result proved 
that we had selected the best and easiest course: and though, 
with snow in less excellent order or replaced by ice, the rate of 
re might be very different, I think future travellers 
will do well to follow our example—as was done by my friends 
Messrs. Freshfield, Walker and Beechcroft, who repeated the 
ascent a few weeks later. 

It was 8.20 when we reached the highest point, of the shape 
of which some idea may be formed from the outline plate III. 
fig. 1, and more imperfectly from plate II. fig. 3. The wind 
was here so furious and the cold so intense that it was im 
sible to remain still for many minutes without risk of frostbite. 
I managed with infinite difficulty to secure the outline plate IL. 
fig. 2, which will give some idea of the majestic aspect which 
the Orteler here assumes as it towers grandly aloft on the 
other side of the W. head of the Sulden Glacier. In form 
it strikingly resembles the Piz Bernina as seen from the Piz 
Zupo, though more precipitous and far less accessible than the 
former peak. The view was of the grandest description, and, 
unless equalled or surpassed by that from the Zufall Spitze, 
must be decidedly the finest in the whole district, from the 
mere fact that whilst the Kénigsspitze is second only to the 
Orteler itself in height, its situation on the axis of the chain 
gives it a far more commanding position than the latter peak, 
which only cuts off a small and comparatively uninteresting 
portion of the panorama in the direction of the Lower Enga- 
dine. To the N., S., and SE. the summit, which is narrow 
but drawn out from ESE. to WNW. into a flattened aréte, 
sinks away in precipices of wonderful height and steepnes:, 
on which snow only rests in places. To the E. the slope, as 
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already stated, is more gentle, whilst to the NW. the ridge falls 
rapidly to the depression on the further side of which is seen 
the fine peak of the Zebru. In this direction it might be prac- 
ticable to creep down a few hundred feet, and then, turning to 
the right, effect a descent to the Sulden Glacier by a steeply- 
inclined and much-crevassed mass of ice which is seen half-way 
between the Kénigsspitze and Zebru in plate II. fig. 3. Christian 
and Franz, however, both protested against any such attempt 
being made, and so, after exploring for a short distance without 
ascertaining anything very definite, we returned to the summit, 
and starting again at 9.10 regained our breakfast-place at 9.40. 
A descent to the Sulden Glacier at this spot appeared difficult 
if not impracticable, so we proceeded to a point Airther to the E. 
and several hundred feet lower, which seemed to offer a better 
chance and was_reached at ten o’clock. 

The exact locality, which we propose to call the Kénigs Joch, 
is distinctly marked by a conspicuous pointed rock like a 
gigantic cairn, which rises immediately to the E. of it to a 
height of 20 or 30 feet. The rocks here show indications of 
copper, and glowed with purple tints in the bright sunshine. 
Below us to the N., a very steep slope led down to the me 
but the snow which covered it was soft and unstable, and 
moreover rested on hard ice at a slight depth below the surface. 
Here were all the conditions requisite for the dislodgement of 
an avalanche and the production of an accident, so we turned 
as an alternative to a ridge of broken rocks on the left which 
promised more secure footing for a portion of the descent, 
and till an involuntary glissade in company with a mass of 
snow would no longer be dangerous. After reading off the 
aneroid—which gave, by comparison with Aosta and Turin, a 
height of 11,063 feet (probably somewhat in excess of the 
truth)—we stept over the edge at 10.10, and soon found that 
we had got our work cut out for us. 

The rocks were very steep, but this we should not have 
minded if they had been trustworthy or our number had been 
smaller; but the fact was that a more utterly disintegrated, 
rotten, and untrustworthy collection of stones professing to be 
rocks I never saw. Not even the never-to-be-forgotten ridges 
of Monte Viso present such a complicated scheme of treachery 
and deception, and doubt and distrust were the garment of our 
minds. This state of things was all due to the circumstance 
that the ridge in question is composed of a very pure vai 
dolomite, which I believe had not previously been observed in 
this portion of the chain, but of the character of which there 
can be no doubt, as, through the kindness of Mr. Ball, a smal] 
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specimen has been analysed at the Museum in Jermyn Street. 
We crept slowly downwards, those behind in constant fear of 
dislodging fragments upon those in front, and it was not till 
11.15 that we stood on the more gently-inclined surface of the 
névé of the great Sulden Glacier. 

An hour’s halt was here called for lunch, and at 12.15 we 

in set forth, keeping rather to the left beneath the rocks of the 
Tsigupites, whose glacier-covered summits, however, forbad 
a too near approach. An hour’s walk, varied by about the 
average amount of glacier difficulties in the shape of crevasses 
and other obstacles, took us to the central portion of the glacier 
amidst scenery of the highest order. The apparent height of 
the Orteler Spitze is, indeed, slightly diminished by the convex 
form of the back of the glacier descending from it, which con- 
ceals the lower portion of the mountain; a in close proximity 
the huge mass of the Kénigsspitze, followed by the Zebru, was 
seen from base to crown, and formed a most imposing feature 
in the view. 

Whilst I halted to complete the outline plate II. fig. 3, my 
companions, who were anxious to reach Trafoi with as little 
delay as possible, pushed on down the glacier, leaving me to 
follow at my leisure with Christian and Franz. Three-quarters 
of an hour thus passed away very pleasantly, and at two o'clock 
I started in pursuit. The glacier is of large dimensions but 
=— inclination, and is fed, in addition to the two affluents 

om the Orteler and Kénigs Joch, by a third, which descends 
from the angle between the Sulden Spitze and the southern 
portion of the ridge dividing the heads of the Sulden and Martell 
Thal, across which further to the N. lies the Suldner Joch. 

Following the right medial moraine for half an hour, we 
quitted the ice at 2.30 for the right bank, and at three o’clock 
reached the highest hamlet of the Sulden Thal just after passing 
the entrance of the Rosim Thal on our right. he Sulden Thal 
in its upper and central portions is a pastoral valley of con- 
siderable width, flanked on the W. by the magnificent snow- 
capped cliffs of the Orteler (see plate IT. fig. 4), and on the E. 
by a series of minor summits which separate it from the Valleys 
of Martell and Laas. Fine pinewoods clothe the lower slopes; 
and these, with the broad expanse of bright-green grass that 
covers its nearly level floor, contrast most beautifully with the 
rugged grandeur of the higher regions. It is a striking scene 
of quiet peaceful beauty, enhanced by the charms of its setting 
amidst features of the highest order of grandeur. The peasants 
were all busily engaged in cutting or securing their hay-crop, 
and for miles:the busy groups enlivened the solitude of this 
rarely-visited spot. 
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I halted for half an hour at the upper chalets to indulge in 
some milk, and at 3.30 set off once more, halting for thirty-five 
minutes a little lower down to sketch the outline reproduced in 

late II. fig. 4. At 4.25, just after crossing the torrent to its 
W. bank, St. Gertrud was passed on the left. The path still 
traverses the meadows for some distance nearly on a level, and 
then descending more rapidly, as the gradually contracting 
valley assumes more and more of a ravine-like character, again 
returns to the right bank, and continues along it as far as 
Gomagoi, which we reached at 6.10. Here we turned sharp 
to the left up the Stelvio road towards Trafoi, where I arrived 
at 7.15, shortly after my companions. 

The rest of our party had arrived from the Baths of Bormio 
some hours previously, and thus our forces were once more re- 
united. The little inn at Trafoi and its excellent hostess, 
Frau Barbara Ortler, did their best to make us comfortable, 
and it was voted unanimously that we could not think of 
hurrying away, but would take up our quarters there for two 
nights at least; that the next day should be devoted to the quiet 
digestion of the beauties of the neighbourhood, and the fol- 
lowing one to an ascent of the Orteler Spitze, with which we 
proposed to close our investigations for this season at least. 

he next morning after breakfast there was a fresh arrival, 
whose appearance and equipment at once showed him to be a 
mountaineer. Entering into conversation I found, to my 
delight, that the stranger was no other than Herr E. von 
Mojsisovics, the well-known secretary of the Vienna Alpen- 
verein. This was indeed a fortunate meeting: for though our 
friend’s arrangements compelled him to be at Santa Maria on 
the 5th, and he could not therefore accept our invitation to 
unite with us in the projected ascent of the Orteler, I ob- 
tained from his travelling library, as well as from himself, much 
very interesting and valuable information, which might other- 
wise have never come to my knowledge. It was in this way 
that I became possessed of the hitherto unpublished hypso- 
metrical results of the Kataster Survey, which will be found 
at the end of this paper, and constitute its principal value in 
the eyes of future explorers. 

After several delightful hours spent in Herr von Mojsisovies’ 
company I followed the rest of the party, who had started after 
breakfast for a stroll to the Heiligen drei Brunnen, and found 
them encamped in a fir-wood—the ladies busily engaged in 
sketching, and the gentlemen intent on abandoning themselves 
to the luxury of laziness. By-and-by we were joined by the 
Herr Secretiir, who remained with us till it was time to return 
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to the inn, The walk from Trafoi to the Heiligen drei Brun- 
nen, being described in all the guidebooks, scarcely comes 
within the scope of this paper; but the scenery is so indescrib- 
ably grand, and the union of grass slopes, rock, and wood, which 
occupy the foreground of the picture in ever-varying combi- 
nations at each fresh turn of the path, is so exquisitely lovely, 
that I cannot refrain from urging others whose special object 
may be merely to cross the Stelvio, to halt at Trafoi for at least a 
couple of hours, and devote them to a stroll up the valley. The 
outline plate III. fig. 3 gives of course a miserably inadequate 
idea of the grand mountain barrier visible from Trafoi, but it 
will serve to illustrate the few remarks which it is necessary to 
introduce here on the topography of this side of the Orteler. 
The slopes bounding the valley on the E. are merely the 
lower portion of the ridge which, descending from the summit 
of the Orteler in a nearly northerly direction, separates the 
Trafoi from the Sulden Thal, and call for no special remark 
here. Next to the right, and separated from them by a 
hollow or groove (called by Schaubach the Dobretta Thal) 
running up to the crest of the northern spur, is the mass 
of the Orteler, which presents the same majestic appearance 
characteristic of it when seen from every other point of view. 
The actual summit is invisible, but a portion at least of the 
extensive névé which caps the shoulders of the monarch is 
clearly distinguishable, whilst the ‘ Pleis’ (misspelt ‘ Gleis’ in 
figs. 2 and 3, plate III.), a steep tongue of ice or névé occu- 
pying a broad couloir by which the ascent is usually effected, 
is very conspicuous from the neighbourhood of Trafoi. On the 
W. the mountain sinks rapidly down in a series of step-like 
crags to the level of the Orteler Glacier, as (following the 
authority of Schaubach and other writers) I have ventured to 
designate the eastern of the two ice-streams which descend into 
the head of the valley from the main ridge, of which the 
Orteler itself and the Madatsch Spitze, on the E. and W., are 
only gigantic spurs. Further to the right the eye rests ona 
pa ridge separating the Orteler from the Trafoi Glacier, 
and then on the various peaks of the Madatsch ridge seen in 
perspective, till all further view is cut off by a projecting 
buttress on the N. side of the valley round which the Stelvio 
road winds. In the angle between the foot of the Orteler 
Glacier and the Tabaretta Thal is a steep slope intersected 
by lines of cliff which stretch across it, and clothed with 


.a mingled growth of pine and legféhren to a height of 1,000 


feet above the valley. Up and across this lies the track 
usually taken in ascents of the Orteler. After attaining the 
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summit of the wood, the foot of the ‘ Pleis’ is reached over 
masses of débris which have fallen from the cliffs in front. 
This ‘ Pleis’ constitutes the main difficulty of the ascent, from 
its great rapidity and the frequent occurrence of falling stones 
and hard ice requiring caution and step-cutting ; but when once 
its head is gained, there seems to be no difficulty in i 
on to the upper plateau of névé; and to reach the ie 
point of the Orteler over this is simply a question of time 
and endurance, as no obstacles of a serious character are 
met with. 

Herr Mojsisovics had engaged Josef Schépf to accompany 
him in his various excursions during the next week or two, and 
on his arrival we all strolled up the road to reconnoitre the 
Orteler and decide on the route to be adopted on the morrow. 
A careful examination of the ‘ Pleis’ with the telescope 
showed that almost its entire surface consisted of glatt-eis 
which would necessitate an enormous amount of step-cutting 
unless, as Christian suggested and affirmed, the cotta ol its 
left bank could be climbed. We had previously almost deter- 
mined tocut out a new route* for ourselves by way of the 
Tabaretta Thal, and this idea became a fixed resolve ere we 
returned to the inn. 

Some of our party had already started for Mals, and the re- 
mainder were to follow in the morning and then proceed over 
the Ofen Pass to Zernetz and Pontresina, whilst we rejoined 
them by way of Mals, Nauders, and the Engadine. At 9.30 
we retired for a few hours’ sleep, after bidding adieu to the 
ladies and Herr Mojsisovics. 

We rose at 12.30 on the morning of the 5th of August, and 
at 1.45, headed by a lantern-bearer, proceeded along the now 
familiar path to the Heiligen drei Brunnen, which we reached 
at 2.30. Striking up into the wood above, we now commenced 
an ascent over the miseries of which it were perhaps better to 
draw a veil. Of course the guide contrived at an early ae 
of the proceedings to miss the way. Equally of course, the 
lantern was always glaring in one’s eyes when it was not re- 
quired and blinding one for the next few minutes, or myste- 
riously disappearing just when farther progress seemed impos- 
sible without its aid. Sometimes we tripped over the rotting 


* Few mountains have so interesting a history as the Orteler Spitze, 
though the early ascents are almost unknown to English readers. I 
have been compelled, by want of space, to reserve for the next number 
of the Alpine Journal all mention of our predecessors in exploring 
this majestic peak. : 
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stumps or fallen trunks of firs, or were brought up dead against 
miniature cliffs, or fell headlong over the long prostrate snake- 
like branches of the doccitunble legfihren (Pinus Mughus), 
which excited our especial antipathy, as the annoyance they 
caused us was infinitely varied in character. Their favourite 
trick was to curve round as each of us in turn would force his 
way through their interlaced foliage, and then execute ven- 
geance on the next in the rank, against whose undefended face 
their heavy tufts of needles would sweep back with stinging 
effect. How hot we became, how cross we were, and how our 
unlucky leader fared at our hands need not here be told. Suffice 
it to say that at four o’clock we found ourselves clear of the wood 
and standing on the edge of the great débris-covered hollow 
leading upwards, in a southerly and easterly direction respec- 
tively, to the ‘ Pleis’ and Tabaretta Spitze. Schaubach refers 
to this as the Dobretta Thal, but as the Austrian map of Tyrol 
calls the peak at its head the Tabaretta Spitze, I think we may 
fairly adopt that form of spelling. 

The porter was now dismissed, and descending for a short 
distance, and leaving the route to the ‘ Pleis’ on our right, we 
proceeded to traverse the slopes of débris diagonally in the 
direction of the rocks rising above the right bank of the glacier 
in front which fills the head of the valley. The ascent was by no 
means excessively steep, and several masses of well-consolidated 
snow (probably the remains of avalanches from the cliffs of the 
Orteler) facilitated our progress, and proved an agreeable 
exchange for the small rolling stones. At 4.50 the ice was 
reached, and a halt called till five, when we again proceeded 
rapidly upwards, keeping as near as possible to the rocks till 
forced by the dislocated state of the glacier to diverge a little 
to the right. This course was not altogether free from risk, as 
for some distance the surface was strewn with fragments of ice, 
which had evidently been recently detached from the over- 
hanging masses of névé crowning the cliffs of the Orteler. 
There was, indeed, no fear of being caught unawares, as the 
source and direction of the danger were evident; and though 
the fall of avalanches is perhaps due as much to the state of the 
weather as to the direct action of the sun, yet as a general rule 
they are least likely to be encountered during the early morning 
hours, whilst in the descent the space exposed to them may be 
traversed so rapidly as practically to prevent any risk. Since 
our expedition, however, this source of danger in the new route 
has been entirely avoided by the selection of the next valley to 
the N. of the Tabaretta Thal as the line of ascent, and as this 
is doubtless the more direct course from Trafoi it will probably 
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be adopted in future. My friend Mr. Ormsby, who himself 
abekes the summit of the rocks forming the N. boundary of 
the upper part of the Tabaretta Thal but was prevented by 
stormy weather from getting farther, informs me that this 
variation of our new route was for the first time struck out 
this autumn by the local guides, and a gentleman (whom I 
believe to have been Mr. Headlam, of University College, 
Oxford) who made an ascent of the Orteler shortly after us. 
Having thus reached the head of the Tabaretta Thal, they 
followed our track to the summit and, in proof of their and 
our success, brought back the bottle containing our names, 
attached to a small fir-tree which we had planted on the highest 
point. But this is anticipating. 

The névé of the glacier we had’ been ascending was nearly 
level, and occupied a well-defined hollow between the rocky 
spur from the Tabaretta Spitze on the N. and the steep slopes 
of snow and ice descending from the upper portion of the 
Orteler on the S., which here take the place of the cliffs passed 
farther to the W. In front a low but precipitous and much- 
weathered ridge of rocks formed the eastern boundary of the 
névé of what I may perhaps term the Tabaretta Glacier, and 
cut offall view in the direction of the Sulden Thal. At 5.55, just 
before reaching this, we struck off sharp to the right, and 
addressed ourselves steadily to the real work of the day. The 
inclination was considerable but by no means excessive, and as 
the ice and snow were very hard at this early hour some step- 
cutting was necessary. Soon a bergschrund was encountered 
and crossed without the slightest difficulty, and at 6.40, after 
a steady and stiffish pull, we halted for breakfast at the edge of 
a crevasse where the surface was tolerably level. 

The weather was, as usual, everything that could be desired, 
and the view had by this time become most magnificent, in- 
cluding range after range of peaks away to the east, as our 
present position enabled us to look over on the side of the 
Sulden Thal. In the sketch (plate III. fig. os the dotted line 
indicating our track is placed too far to the W., and, indeed, I 
doubt very much whether the curve of the mountain would not 
entirely conceal it from a spectator on the summit of the Stelvio. 
Probably, too, the old route by the ‘ Pleis’ may be to a similar 
extent misplaced by being shifted too far to the left, but I could 
not get anyone to point out to me the actual course followed, and 
the line indicated must therefore be considered only an ap- 
proximation to the truth. 

At 7.20 we resumed our march, and winding steadily upwards 
without a halt, amidst and around some enormous crevasses and 
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magnificent masses of snow, without on the whole deviating 
much from a direct course to the summit or encountering any 
really serious obstacle, we stood on the highest point of the 
final aréte at 9.27, just seven hours and three quarters after 
quitting Trafoi. We had been actually on the march for six 
hours and three quarters, and had, in fact, lost more than half 
an hour in the wood; so that our progress had been rapid, con- 
sidering that the difference of altitude between Trafoi and the 
Orteler Spitze is 7,733 feet. 

Let me here guard myself against the imputation of ‘ doing’ 
mountains against time, a system which is, I fear, becoming 
not uncommon. It may be retorted that I have just dwelt on 
the comparative rapidity of our own ascent of the Orteler, but 
to this 1 would reply that the narratives of almost all our pre- 
decessors describe the expedition as a very long one; that we 
were attempting a new route, and, not knowing the nature of 
the obstacles we might encounter at any moment, could not 
venture to linger much on the way ; and, lastly, that in order 
to effect a junction at Pontresina with the rest of our party on 
the following evening, it was essential that we should get back 
to Trafoi reasonably early. 

The highest ridge runs from NNE. to SSW., and looks like 
a gigantic snowdrift blown up by the wind to a thin edge, 
capped on the NW. by a corniche, and sloping rapidly on the 
SE. to the fearful precipices which sink away towards the 
western head of the Sulden Glacier. It might not inaptly be 
compared to the keel of a boat turned bottom-up and broken- 
backed, so as to allow of the stern portion being tilted up. The 
foot of the rudder-post thus reversed would represent the highest 
gee at the NNE. extremity, and the convex bottom of the 

oat itself, sloping away on all sides, would be no unfair illus- 
tration of the great dome-like mass of snow and néyvé which 
clothes the broad shoulders of the mountain. The aréte 
subsides into the general surface at its SW. end, beyond which 
and in the direction of the ridge dividing the Sulden and lower 
Orteler Glaciers, there is a second and inferior elevation, which 
is indicated in all the outlines of the summit of the Orteler, 
and is given in some detail in plate III. fig. 1. 

We struck the kamm at its lowest point, and turning nee 
to the left proceeded along its gently-inclined profile, whic 
presented no sort of danger to heads free from dizziness. The 
day was a lovely one; there was not a particle of wind, and as 
the sun shone warmly down upon us we resolved to take our 
fill of the enjoyment of the glorious panorama which our 
position commanded. This was the more needful, as our stay 
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on the Kénigsspitze had been brief, and we were desirous of 
atoning for the haste rendered necessary on that occasion by 
the intense cold. 

Truth compels me to confess that the first portion of the two 
hours spent on the summit was devoted to the commissariat 
department, but hunger appeased, we set busily to work to 
make the most of the time. Clouds were already beginning to 
roll up here and there from the valleys, so the first thing to be 
done was to secure a sketch and a photograph. During our 
_— up the slopes of névé the legs of the camera un- 
ortunately slipped from the fingers of their bearer, and gone 
flying downwards over the -frozen surface, disappearing 
at last over a brow suspiciously like the upper lip of a crevasse. 
All our efforts failed to recover them, and so the future local 
New Zealander may some day fish them out from amidst the 
fragments of avalanches in the Tabaretta Thal. A stand was 
improvised for the occasion by driving three axes side by side 
into the ridge and piling snow upon their heads, which when 
pressed down formed, thanks to regelation, a level and stable 
support. Two stereoscopic slides, including the Zufall, Kénigs, 
and Zebru Spitzen, with portions of the ridge between the first 
and the Tresero, were at length obtained by Buxton, and very 
successfully as the result has proved. Meanwhile I was busy 
with the outline plate III. fig. 1, which will give a tolerably 
correct notion of the southern half of the view, to the details 
of which I will not therefore allude further, In the opposite 
direction a wonderful array of peaks met the eye. It began 
on the W. with the summits of the Grisons, followed in suc- 
cession by the Bernina group, the mountains of the Middle and 
Lower Engadine, and the still more distant Vorarlberg. Next 
came the remarkable depression through which passes the route 
of the Finstermiinz, connecting the valleys of the Adige and 
Inn. The Malser Heide—its broad green expanse diversified 
by the lakes and bright-looking villages scattered over its 
surface, and traversed by the long reaches of the white road— 
was seen as on a map, bounded on the E. by the glittering 
snows of the Weisskugel (12,620 feet) and other giants of the 
Oetz Thal. Less familiar forms succeeded as the eye ranged 
over the peaks of the Stubayer, Duxer, and Ziller Thal to 
the broad snowfields of the Venediger, and finally rested on the 
sharp outline of the Gross Glockner, south of which a perfect 
forest of jagged aiguilles indicated the position of the glorious 
Dolomites, which stretch from Botzen on the W. to Vi on 
the E. Still nearer, the fine forms of the outlying members 
of the Orteler Group which cluster round the valleys of 
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Sulden, Laas, Martell, and Ulten, would have attracted 
yet more attention if the superior charms of the monarchs 
of the ice-world had not dwarfed their pretensions. 

Besides the mere extent of the view and the beautiful 
grouping of the elements which composed it, there was on this 
particular day an indescribable charm of colouring which I 
have scarcely ever seen equalled. The atmosphere seemed to 
invest every object with the most wonderful harmony of tone, 
softeni 1 asperities, subduing harsh contrasts, and blending 
the whole into the perfection of repose. Time flew rapidly by, 
and we could willingly have lingered; but much remained to 
be done, and at 11.10 we reluctantly quitted the summit, after © 
securing an aneroid observation, from which, by comparison 
with Aosta and Turin, the height comes out 12,799 feet, or 15 
feet less than the result of the Kataster Survey. 

At 12.35, after a fruitless hunt for the lost legs, we reached 
the level surface of the néyvé at the head of the ‘Tabaretta Thal, 
and running rapidly down the ice took to the moraine on the 
right bank of the po at 12.50. Here all doubt and diffi- 
culty were at an end, and we felt justified in halting for a pipe 
till 1.30. The wood was reached at two o'clock, the Heiligen 
drei Brunnen at 2.25 ie legfihren now doing good service, 
as we swung rapidly down by their long supple arms), and 
Trafoi at three o’clock. Goodnatured Mrs. Ortler received 
us with warm congratulations, gave us an excellent dinner, 
and started us at 5.30 for Prad, which we reached at 6.45, 
after undergoing an examination of passports, and quitted 
at seven o'clock. The Orteler rose more and more grandly 
behind us; but the light was waning fast as we drove into 
Mals at 8.30. Tea was welcome, and the prospect of a long 
ride in the dark to Nauders did not look tempting. However, 
it was useless to grumble, as the exigences of our compact with 
our companions would not admit of our yielding to the seduc- 
tions of Mals. Conscious misery was at least spared us, and 
I believe it was with a feeling of agreeable surprise that we 
found ourselves turned out at 1 A.M. into the road at Nauders 
before a gloomy rambling locked-up house, which for a long 
time gave no sign of life. 

Thus ended our campaign in the Orteler district. Thanks 
to the almost uninterrupted fine weather and the able assist- 
ance of our guides, Christian Michel and Franz Biener, we had 
on the whole cause to be satisfied with the results attained, 
considering how short a time we had been able to devote to 
this object. It must not be supposed, however, that nothing 
remains to be accomplished, that the harvest has been more 
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than partially garnered by us, or that there are not plenty of 
objects left for the explorer and lover of novelties, and still 
more for those who are wise enough to believe that mountains 
are amongst those ‘things of beauty’ which * will never pass 
into nothingness,’ and are not unworthy of their attention 
because some one else happens to have previously trod their 
summits. 

Since our return yet another ao meta beautiful Presa- 
nella—has fallen (see p. 396); but the Zufall Spitze, the 
Zebru, the Viozzi, the Palle della Mare, Tresero, Adamello, 
Peder Spitze, Venezia Spitze, and a crowd of other fine 
are still unconquered, whilst passes remain to be effected from 
Trafoi to the Zebru Thal of the western foot of the Zebru, 
and the eastern shoulder of the point I (plate I. fig. 1), from 
the Val Forno to the Val della Mare by the Forno Glacier on 
either side of the Viozzi Spitze, &c. &c. The valley of 
Martell, on the N. side of the main chain, and those of Ulten, 
Rabbi, della Mare, di Genova, Rendena, &c. on the §., are but 
half explored, and in short, I know no district which, notwith- 


standing what has been already done, would better reward the 


attention of anyone able and willing to devote a few weeks 
to its careful examination. For that portion of it which is on 
Tyrolese ground the sheets of the * General Quartiermeister 
Stab. Karte der gefiirsteten Grafschaft Tyrol, nebst Vorarl- 
berg und dem angrenzenden Fiirstenthum Lichtenstein’ (24 
sheets, 1825-31, on a scale of >;7555), and for the Lombard 
side those of the ‘ General Quartiermeister Stab. Eat oe 
phische Karte des Lombardisch-Venetianischen K6nigreichs ’ 
(42 sheets, Milan, 1833-38, on a scale of g;45>) will be found 
serviceable, though of course by no means comparable to the 
great work of Dufour. The map appended to this paper is 
based on a fusion of both those just mentioned with some 
corrections, the result of our own observations, which I hope 
will be found of service; but its execution requires an apology, 
and it is not of course offered as a substitute for the exquisite 
engraving of the Austrian engineers. ‘ 
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Ascent oF THE Moncon, by RecinaLp SoMERLED 
MAacponacp. 


MONG the various discomforts that enhance the pleasure of 
mountaineering, few are more prized by the climber than 
those which attend a nocturnal bivouac in the Alps. To be fully 
impressed with the importance of the hills, one must have 
spent one night at least among them. Then indeed they so- 
lemnly assert their majesty, and man is fain to believe that his 
intimacy with them is founded more on their tolerance than on 
any prescriptive right of his own. 

Never did I more fully enjoy these pleasures than on a superb 
night in July, 1863, when I found myself the solitary tenant of 
the lower of two caves which are held to constitute the Faul- 
berg. I spent much time on a rocky shelf immediately above 
our resting-place, admiring the moon-lit glacier and its bound- 
ing ridges. No wonder that I somewhat reluctantly ceded to 
Melchior’s humble appeal in favour of the practical advantages 
of the rocky bed which he offered me as a substitute for the 
magic beauties on which I was gazing. But it was already 
9 p.M., and we were shortly to start for an attempt on the 
Ménch, whose sturdy and successful resistance to more than 
one attack made on him during the previous season, from more 
than one starting-point, had excited at once both my curiosity 
and my ambition. So I abandoned my chilly vantage-ground, 
descending into the rudely finished sarcophagus where I was to 
be for some few hours interred, and submitted to be solemnly 
wrapped up by Melchior and Almer in sundry blankets and 
waterproofs, much like an overgrown baby, swathed by male 
nurses, in an ill-formed cradle. Is it too much to say that I 
slept there as well as on any feather bed? I can at any rate 
assert that in my solid rock couch I slept continuously and 
soundly till I was roused by the guides at 12.30. But then 
there had been nobody to dispute with me the tranquil posses- 
sion of my blankets, or to infringe on my allotted portion of 
rock. My only regret was that I had nobody to converse with 
during my waking moments. Melchior and Almer had retired 
to the upper sleeping place, and I now felt somewhat annoyed 
that there was no one at hand to whom I could communicate 
the fact that I had enjoyed a comfortable repose, which happy 
condition, to judge from written accounts, must be rare in the 
history ef Alpine bivouacs. 

Whatever my comforts or discomforts may have been, the 
stern necessity of an early start alone reconciled me to a 
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desertion of my warm resting-place, and to turn out, somewhat 
sulky, and still more shivering, into the cold night-air. I must 
confess that at that moment I almost envied those who in 
England were then talking over the last notes of the opera, or 
otherwise amusing deniadives with the prospect of a long sleep 
in aavarm bed still before them. But once in the upper cave 
all such unworthy feelings of dissatisfaction vanished, and I 
began to pity those poor mortals whose hard fate condemned 
them to London hours and London luxuries. Warmly wel- 
comed by a bright fire, I eagerly drank a bumper of scaldi 
wine, much as one swallows soup at Swindon, and then step 
out, believing myself eager for the fray. Even the guides 
discovered that a more substantial breakfast might come into 
collision with a recent supper; and at one o’clock we were fairly 
off, en route for the Manch. 

The moon still afforded us so much light that we proceeded 
for some time cheerily on our way, enjoying the charming 
effects produced by her beams on the neighbouring crags, till, 
by suddenly and vexatiously dipping behind the Litsch Sattel, 
she obliged us to have recourse to our lantern. The crevasses 
we had to jump, and the steady though gradual incline of the 
glacier, caused us already sufficient exertion to keep us warm 3 
but we had not left the Faulberg more than two hours ere the 
increasing depth of the fresh snow led us to suspect that aloft 
it might cost us some time and trouble. The Jungfrau Joch, our 
first goal, lay before us. We had rashly, as experience proved, 
determined to assault the Ménch by its south-western aréte, 
hoping that, even were this route to prove impracticable, time 
would be left us to complete the ascent by the south-eastern 
ridge. I then imagined the latter to be the one by which Herr 
Porges, our only predecessor in this ascent, had. successfully 
reached in 1858 the summit of the mountain. But Almer, 
who had been one of that victorious party, seemed to wish 
that the route should now be varied, and though he represented 
the rocks of the western face as formidably steep, still he 
thought that this way deserved at least a trial. And thus it 
came to pass that we found ourselves at 5.30 looking over the 
northern plains of Switzerland, with the Wengern Alp at our 
feet. Immediately to our left lay that depression which one 
whom I know has not hesitated to stigmatise as being ‘ obtru- 
sively and almost offensively a pass.’ Entre parenthése, I must 
remark that I prefer even this invidious appellation to so 
hybrid a nomenclature as ‘ Col de la Jungfrau.’ From our 
position we could well see and judge of the difficulties which 
had been encountered by the band of climbers who first forced 
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their way from the Wengern Alp to the /Eggischhorn, On 
this perch we held a council of war as to the plan of attack we 
should adopt to vanquish the Ménch. Almer clearly wished 
us, for some reason of his own, to try from the west. He had 
accompanied Messrs. George and Moore during the previous 
season in an attempt to scale this mountain from the Wengern 
Alp, in which attempt he not unnaturally failed. But, on 
the other hand, he could boast that he was present on the only 
oceasion when the Ménch had been climbed. 

I may observe that I do not clearly understand the account 
of Herr Porges’s ascent as given in the lately published 
Guide to the Central Alps. It is there stated that the first 
ascent of the mountain was effected by the eastern ridge, or 
that which descends towards the Ménch Joch. On the other 
hand, I understood Almer to say that he led M. Porges to the 
summit by the south-eastern aréte, the one we eventually 
selected as our route. Now, Almer pointed out to me the very 
rocks among which his party had on the former occasion spent 
the night. These rocks were nearer to the col between the 
Trugberg and the Ménch than they were to the Ménch Joch 
properly so called. And it is almost inconceivable that the 
party of M. Porges, comprising first-rate guides, should have 
disregarded the nearer and easier ridge in favour of one both 
more remote and apparently more difficult. I may, however, 
have misunderstood Almer in this particular. But whether or 
not M. Porges ascended and descended by our route, I feel 
eonfident that he must either have gone up or come down by it, 
not only from the minute knowledge that Almer possessed of the 
most unimportant peculiarities of the ridge we chose (a know- 
ledge he must have acquired on that previous expedition), but 
because I further remember how he laughingly described the 
nature of the system of progression adopted by that party on 
the ridge up which we were then going. 

And I think I may add it may be inferred from the account 
given by Mr. Trotter of his unsuccessful attempt of the Ménch 
in 1862, that he believed M. Porges’s ascent to have been made 
by the same route as that which he tried. He writes in a former 
paper of this Journal: ‘Peter Bohren, who was one of the 
guides on the only previous ascent,’ that of M. Porges, ‘ had 
reached the summit in about two and a half hours from the 
eol; we had already exceeded that time, and were by no means 
at the top.’ Now, Mr. Trotter certainly ascended by our ridge ; 
for I can easily recognise the very features of which he elsewhere 
speaks in his paper, and yet he seems to think that his route, and 
that of his Austrian predecessor, were identical. Had I 
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thought, when on the Ménch, that M. Porges had undertaken 
the enterprise by the eastern aréte, I should more easily have 
understood how he contrived to spend three days on the 
expedition. Of that ridge, suffice it to say, that I recommend 
nobody to try to follow in his footsteps. 

But this digression has left us stationary on or near the 
Jungfrau Joch, not the place one would choose for so long a 
halt or so cold a morning. The north-west wind was un- 
pleasantly chilly, and gave us a foretaste of what we might 
expect sisiees I was left to suffer alone, for Melchior and 
Almer had gone off to reconnoitre, and, if possible, to discover 
a path among the red rocks that towered above my head. 
When their voices and the clatter of their footsteps had died 
away in the distance, the sense of isolation that at once 
oppressed me was almost strong enough to make me regret 
that we had not accepted our good host Wellig’s offer of such 
an additional number of porters and guides as would, in his 
opinion, insure our success and his profit. Still more did I 
miss George, my travelling companion, who should now have 
been with me, had he not been confined down below in durance 
vile by a bad attack of neuralgia. But my reverie was inter- 
rupted by the return of my men, who informed me that the 
cliffs above were very steep, and the probability of success by 
that route more than uncertain. So we made up our minds to 
try the surer though far more distant shoulder, which may, I 
think, most correctly be called the SE. one. Only a long tru 
through deep, fresh snow was necessary to land us on the 
rocks at the base of this ridge. But this bit of snow-wading 
was most trying, even to trained muscles. I noticed that 
the guides exchanged the lead at what I considered to be 
ridiculously short intervals. Fired by an excusable rashness, 
I volunteered to lead the way. I fortunately stipulated that 
the distance during which I was thus to distinguish myself 
should not be long, and that the proceeding should be treated 
merely as an experiment. But much before I had led for the fif- 
teen minutes that I had assigned to myself as the term of my 
labour, I mentally resolved that never again would I inflict on 
myself any such avoidable torture: not that the slope was 
steep, but a frozen crust covered over a deep and incoherent 
bed of fresh snow, and at each step one plunged knee-deep into 
a floury mixture, from which to free oneself required no 
small muscular exertion. I hailed with much pleasuré our 
arrival on solid rock at the foot of the buttress which was 
henceforward to prove our path to the summit. And here we 
breakfasted. I have heard it said that to the dweller in the 
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plains who has accidentally floundered into an Alpine Club 
publication, nothing is so tedious as the ever-recurring account 
of Alpine meals and Alpine views. Is it to be expected that 
he who normally looks on breakfast and dinner as a not un- 
pleasing occupation for otherwise idle moments, who eats at 
predetermined hours as the result of an acquired habit—can 
such a one understand what it means to eat and drink when 
really hungry and really thirsty, what to feast on black bread 
and enjoy sour wine? Is it to be expected that he whose hard 
fate, or worse fault, has condemned him for ever to live on 
the level, can participate in the pleasures of those who have, 
ere now, seen fair lands spreading far and wide at their feet? 

The Alps are ever ready to extend their benefits to those 
who seek them. Let mountaineers praise their meals—let 
them boast of the views that they have beheld; and let those 
who now complain of the mere mention of enjoyments they 
cannot understand try but for one season what mountaineering 
means, and then let them tell others what they then think of 
Alpine scenery and Alpine appetite. 

From here our road was plain; we had but to follow the ridge 
that rose steeply above us till the very summit of the moun- 
tain. We had strong hopes of success. But the cold, strong 
wind led us to fear that on that edge we might find it hard to 
fight our way to the peak. Wrapped up in all our spare gar- 
ments, with hats tied down, with warm gloves pulled well up 
on to our wrists, we started for the fray. We were at once 
greeted by a cutting blast, driving against us sharp particles of 
ice; the stormy mist settled down on our path, whitening us 
with both hail and snow: in fact, it seemed as if the spirit of 
the Monch had called forth all his allies to aid him in his resist- 
ance. Our very standing-ground was not of the most secure. 
A narrow edge of ice, not much more than a foot wide, and 
steep into the bargain; falling away on either hand into a 
slope of ice that might well be called a precipice, each descend- 
ing far into the neighbouring ice-valleys : such was the ladder 
which turned out to be saflielant for the occasion. Melchior, 
the first in the line, was hewing steps of such a size, that I 
remember at a desponding moment having fancied, though only 
for a moment, that he feared we might have to spend the night 
in one of them, and that he was Serelord rendering them as 
habitable as possible. Next to him came Almer, polishing up 
the steps, and sweeping out of them the bits of ice that fell 
into them from Melchior’s eager strokes. Last of all I came, 
wondering at the strength and skill with which these men 
wielded their long and clumsy-looking axes, and envying the 
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warming exercise which they most evidently enjoyed. Stee 

and narrower still became the ridge, the cliffs on either side 
fell away further and steeper, when, as if by magic, the wind 
ceased howling about us, the mists drew off, were succeeded by 
the welcome sun, and Melchior cheerily shouted, ‘ Our diffi- 
culties are nearly over.’ I gladly heard the news, for I was 
most undeniably uncomfortable in my then position. Even 
the noble views on either hand failed to make one entirely 
forget one’s cold hands and still colder feet. But the 
knife-edge soon widened out into a broad and nearly level 

thway ; and here the deep snow, which below had been a 
foe to our progress, became our ally. It was no longer need- 
ful laboriously to cut out steps; we made the running at a 
quick pace, and almost before I knew it we were on the top. 

Not the very top, however. We were standing in the centre 
of a small plateau, from which rose two small snowy peaks, 
neither of them more than a few feet higher than the snow on 
which we already stood. It was, however, necessary, accord- 
ing to strict Alpine law, to ascend each of these mamelons, 

So the guides spontaneously stood back, and following me 
in Indian file, we each in turn ascended the southern peak, 
descended into the miniature valley, and then walked up its 
northern brother. . 

However, this process was carried out with a solemnity that 
completely failed in its object, and made me give utterance 
to a shout of laughter, which was not less heartily taken up 
by the guides. 

Then Melchior insisted on beating me about the hands and 
feet till I began to doubt whether even frost-bite might not 
be more tolerable than its cure. The remedy once effected, we 
sent down howls of defiance from the northern edge of the 
plateau in the direction of a dog whom we distinctly heard 
barking at the Wengern Alp. It was now 8.50, but we 
could discern round the little hostelry no witnesses of our 
triumph, Almer was in tremendous spirits at our success, and 
recapitulated the account of his former ascent. He would 
hardly let me make use of the short time we had to stay to 
gaze around. Of the view we enjoyed I will not speak. A 
mountain that combines all the fine scenes of the Ménch Joch 
and the Jungfrau Joch requires no praise. But I consider 
that the view from the top is still finer. To see the Schreck- 
horn from this point is alone worth the ascent, even admitting 
that the very climbing is not an already sufficient reward. 

After a halt of 25 minutes, we hurried down the steep and 
narrow aréte to the rocks where we had left our provisions. 
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Dense mists now filled up the trough of the Aletsch, and the 
scorching we underwent in journeying through that cloud-land 
was almost more trying than the freezing we had suffered 
above. Nor was it easy to find our way through the mists, 
our footsteps being filled up by the newly-fallen snow. Still 
we reached the Roos safely and joyously at two; but 
not so joyously as we arrived at the gischhorn—to be 
welcomed by the greetings of friends, and by other luxuries 
which, at least, we considered ourselves to have deserved. 


SUMMARY OF NEW EXPEDITIONS DURING THE SUMMER 
OF 1864—(continued). 


Alps of Dauphiné. 


Cor pe LA Muanpe: July 21.—Mr. R. W. Taylor and the Rey. 
T. G. Bonney, with Joseph B. Simond of Argentiére, made this pass 
from 8. Christophe to Riou du Sap. It has been known to the natives 
for at least one hundred years, but is very rarely used by them; and 
has never (it is believed) been crossed by English travellers before this 
year. The glacier on the north side is difficult, and might at times be 
even impassable. ‘The descent, at first down a steep snow slope and 
then over rocks and pastures, is easy. Ascent to col, Ghrs, 25m.; de- 
scent, Lhr. 55m. 


Graian Alps. 


Cot pu Rurror: July 12.—Mr. Bonney and party ascended to the 
col on the left of the highest peak of the Ruitor by the route followed 
by Messrs. W. Mathews and Bonney in 1862, and after climbing the 
peak descended a steep glacier into an upland glen. Following a steep 
and narrow goat track on the left bank of this, they reached the valley 
about a quarter of an hour above the village of Val Grisanche. ‘They 
found that if they had followed the other side of the glen they would 
have descended to Fornet, three quarters of an hour higher up the 
valley. Ascent to col, 5hrs.; ascent and descent of peak, 50m.; de- 
scent to Val Grisanche, 2hrs. 35m. 


Range of Mont Blanc. 


AIGUILLE Du Tour: August 17.—Mr. Heathcote, with Moritz Ander- 
matten, ascended this peak on the way over the Col du Tour. From the 
great plateau which feeds the glaciers of Orny and Trient it rises in a 
double head, of which the one to the left or SW. is the highest. The 
ascent presents no real difficulty, and the view is far superior to that 
from the col; and as the whole expedition from Orsiéres to Argentiére 
only took 13hrs., this ascent may very safely be recommended to 
future 'y 
Cot pe TrEeLATeTE: August 28.—Messrs. C. E. and G.,S. Mathews, 
with Michel Balmat and Jean Carrier, made a new and difficult pass 
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which has the best claim to this title. ‘ After passing the night of th 
27th at the chilet between the Lac de Combal ite Col de a ae 
we started at 5.30 with the intention of ascending the Aiguille d 
Trélatéte, and descending by the glacier of the same name to 
Pavillon de Trélatéte. We took to the Glacier de ]’Allée Blanche, 
gained its medial moraine, up which we walked for some distance 
without difficulty. The glacier then became much broken, and we did 
not reach its upper level until 1.43. We now saw before us an 

theatre of almost level névé, bounded on its eastern side by the Tréla~ 
téte; and directly under its most northern peak lay a low col, which we 
reached without further difficulty at 2.26. Steep but not difficult rocks 
lay between us and the top of the Trélatéte, but it was too late tomake 
the ascent, and at 3 o’clock we began to descend the secondary enue 
before us, leading down to the upper level of the Trélatéte ‘ 
This we found excessively steep and dangerous, and it was not until 
6.30 that we gained the Trélatéte Glacier. Darkness overtook us before 
we could reach the pavillon, and at 8.10 we were obliged to halt and 
bivouac supperless on the rocks of the Aiguille de Berenger. We 
started at daylight 4.15 the next morning, and reached the pavillon. 
at 6.40.’—G. 8. M. 

A pass is described under this name in the Alpine Guide, which leads 
from the lower part of the Glacier de Trélatéte southwards to the 
Glacier des Lancettes. This, it is thought, may more appropriately bear 
the name Cot pe Tonpu, from the Mont Tondu which overhangs it on 
the W. side. 

Cox pes PLanarps : August 31.—Mr. Jacomb, with an Orsiéres guide, 
made a very convenient and easy pass from St. Pierre to the chalets of 
Ferrex, over the ridge at the head of the small valley called in the 
Federal map Les Planards. Time: less than 4hrs; height, 9,386/. 

Cou pes Granpes Jorasses: September 6.—The ridge to the W. of the 
Grandes Jorasses, between it and the Dome des Grandes Jorasses, was’ 
reached by Messrs. Milman, A. Wills, A. W. Wills, and F. Taylor, 
accompanied by Michel Payot (des Mossons) and Claude Gurlie of 
Samiens, with F. Payot and E. Cupelin as porters. Starting from the 
Montanvert at 2.30 a.m., they reached the head of the portion of the 
Glacier de l’Echaud visible from the Montanvert at 6. Turning to the 
right they first passed through a very steep set of séracs, which brought 
them on to the ice-slopes immediately beneath the Grandes Jorasses. 
Partly ascending and partly crossing these slopes they first came in 
sight of the actual col at 11.40. Enormous bergschrunds compelled a 
very wide détour to the right, after which they turned again to the left 
and advanced straight towards the col, ascending by a steep snow-slope _ 
crowned by a bergschrund, above which was a cdte of ice pom 
little more than 50° by the clinometer. They reached the base of this” 
céte at 2.30, and the top of the col after nearly two hours more of step- 
cutting, during which they were exposed to a continual fire of particles 
of ice detached from the rocks above. The col is about 50 yards from 
side toside, and lies immediately under the rocks of the Grandes Jorasses;_ 
it was reached at 4.15 p.m., but the descent on the Italian side proved 
hopelessly impracticable. There was a sheer drop of many hundreds of 
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feet of smooth rock. The party were therefore compelled to return by the 
route by which they came, and reached the Montanvert at 11.30 p.m. 

Messrs. C. E. and G. S$. Mathews, a few days earlier, attempted to 
reach the col E. of the Grandes Jorasses by the ridge between the Glacier 
de Pierre Joseph and the secondary |'Echaud, but found themselves 
cut off by a precipice from the main ridge. According to their obser- 
vations, the route followed by Mr. Wills is the only one that affords the 
smallest chance of attaining the watershed vid the Glacier de l’Echaud. 

Pic pe Tinneverces: September 24.—Mr. Milman and Mr. Wills 
having slept at the chalets of Vojalaz, reached the top of the Sagéroux 
Pass at 6.10. Turning to the right they crossed the valley lying 
between the Sagéroux and the glacier of Mont Ruan, scaled the rocks 
on the opposite side, crossed the glacier, and climbing by a couloir 
reached the ridge of the Tinneverges at 9.10, Skirting the western side 
of the ridge, and crossing a great extent of glacier, they found a long 
and steep couloir, which led them to the ridge again at 10.40. 
Thence they kept along the ridge till it became too difficult, when they 
descended a short distance on the eastern side, and after clambering over 
the rocks for some time reascended and reached the top at 12.10. They 
descended by a series of shale banks and precipitous couloirs to the 
pasturages of Tinneverges, and making the passage of the Croix Moc- 
cand, descended to the foot of the Cascade de la Méridienne, and 
reached Sixt at 6.30, and the Eagle’s Nest at 8.30 p.m. Mr. Wills 
had previously made the first ascent of the mountain on the 6th 
October 1863, starting from Sixt at 3.45, ascending and descending by 
the Croix Moccand, and returning to Sixt at 8.30 p.x. No other 
ascent of this peak has yet been made. ‘The scenery is very remark- 
able. Guide: Claude Gurlie of Saméens. Joseph Bozon, of the hotel 
at Sixt, accompanied the party this year as a volunteer, and knows the 
way. 

Mr. Whitwell sends a note recommending travellers intending the 
ascent of Mont Blanc to sleep at the Pierre Pointue, where there is 
now good accommodation ; and suggesting that the principal advantage 
of the Gofité route may be obtained by ascending from the Grand 
Plateau to the ridge between the Dome du Gofité and the Bosse, and 
descending the usual way. This he found quite practicable, starting 
from the Pierre Pointue. 


Monte Rosa District. 


Cot pu Granp Corner: July 27.—Messrs. Hornby and Philpott, 
with Christian Lauener and Joseph Viennin, made a pass from Zinal 
to Evolena between the Dent Blanche and Grand Cornier. ‘ We left 
Zinal at 3.15 a.m., and went up the Zinal Glacier until opposite the line 
of séracs which stretch from the Dent Blanche to the Grand Cornier. 
We feund a good but steep passage through these near the cliffs of the 
Dent Blanche, and, crossing a level plateau, reached the foot of a wall 
of rock joining the two peaks, well marked on the Federal map. There 
is a central snow couloir not unlike the Strahleck wall; but the rocks 
on the right are easy to climb. At 10 a.m. we reached the col, from 
which the Grand Cornier might probably be ascended without much 
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difficulty. Bearing to the right, we descended by easy snow slopes to 
the alp above Abricolla, and reached Evolena at 2.30 p.m.’—J. J. . 

Cot pe Momy: July 28.—The same party left Evolena at 2.55 ar, 
and, turning to the left about half an hour below Abricolla, ascended a 
steep alp to a small glacier. ‘Crossing this, we went up steep rocks till, 
at a spot a little S. of the point marked 3570 on the Federal map, we 
looked down a very steep cliff of crumbling rocks on to the Glacier de 
Moiry. Descending this cliff with some little difficulty and dau 
from falling stones, we crossed the glacier above the great ice-fall to 
a col marked 3195 on the Federal map, just under the Pigne de 
l’Allée. Thence we descended by steep rock, shale, and mow to the 
Alp de l’Allée, reaching Zinal at 3.15.’—J. J. H. . 

Bruneae Jocu: July 30.—The same party left Zinal at 2 aor, and, 
passing the Chalets de Tracuit, reached at 5.30 a col overlooking the 
Upper Turtmann Glacier. For this col Mr. Hornby suggests the name 
Cot pe Tracuit: it will be seen below that Mr. Heathcote describes a 
pass over the same ridge, if not identical, as Col des Diablons. *De- 
scending a little to round a spur from the Weisshorn, we remounted 
by an easy slope, and reached at 8.30 a col just N. of the B 
horn, whence the Abberg Glacier flows down towards St. Nicholas. 
descent of the upper ice-fall gave us some trouble. The lower ice-fall 
may be turned by the moraine and snow slope on its left bank. We 
reached Randa at 1.25.’.—J. J. H. ‘- 

ScuaLten Jocu: August 10.—Messrs. Hornby and Philpott, with 
Christian Almer and Christian Lauener, made a pass from Zinal to 
Randa between the Weisshorn and Schallenhorn. ‘We left Zinal at 
3 a.m., passed the Arpitetta Alp, and made across the lower part of 
the Weisshorn Glacier to the rocks. Leaving these on our left, we as- 
cended the very steep and hard snow and ice slopes which lead to the 
col marked 8751 on the Federal map. We did not reach it till 12, 
Almer having hard work with the axe all the way. The glacier on 
the other side is almost a continuous ice-fall, and heavy falling snow 
made it difficult to find a route. The descent must be made towards ~ 
the right bank of the glacier, bearing towards the lower part of the 
Hohlicht Glacier, thence by the Schallenbach and Schallen Alp to 
Randa, which we reached at 5.'"—J. J. H. 

August 12.—Mr. E. N. Buxton and party, comprising two ladies, 
ascended the Moro from Macugnaga, and then, changing their plan, 
turned to the left and made their way over the névé of the Sewinen 
and Schwarzberg Glaciers to the Weissthor, and crossed it to the Riffel. 
The distance from the top of the Moro to the foot of the aréte of the 
Weissthor would generally be about 8hrs., and all easy walking ; and 
it would always be possible, if time failed, or it were otherwise de- 
sirable, to turn down the Schwarzberg Glacier to Mattmark. This 
may be strongly recommended instead of the usual route of the Weiss~ 
thor from Macugnaga to Zermatt, unless the snow should happen to be 
very soft and deep. 

Cot pes Diastons: August 13.—Mr. Heathcote, with Moritz Ander~ 
matten and a porter, left Griiben at 4 a..., and ascended the Turtmann 
Glacier. Finding the lower ice-fall of the W. branch very difficult, they 
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ascended the E. one for a short distance, and, climbing over the dividing 
ridge, gained the plateau between the two ice-falls of the W. branch, 
and thence ascended under the cliffs of the Diablons to the col between 
that peak and the Weisshorn, which they reached at 11. The descent 
thence to Zinal is, as before mentioned, perfectly easy. It seems that 
this point alone is reasonably easy of access from the Griiben side, 
whereas the ridge can be reached at almost any point from Zinal. 

Rorunorn: August 22.—Messrs. Stephen and Grove, with Melchior 
and Jacob Anderegg, left Zinal at 1.55, and reached a col between the 
Rothhorn and Lo Besso vii the Durand Glacier at 7.55. This col 
looks down on the Moming Glacier. ‘ Hence we ascended the aréte of 
the Rothhorn, and gained the summit at 11.15, the last two hours 
being over the most difficult rocks I ever crossed. We got back to 
Zinal at 6.45 p.m.’—-L. S. 

Cot Tournancne: August 25.—Messrs. J. A. Hudson and Jacomb, 
with Peter Perrn and Ignatz Lauber of Zermatt, crossed from Zermatt 
to the head of Val Tournanche between the Matterhorn and Dent 
d’Hérens. Starting from Zermatt at 4 a.m., they ascended the Zmutt 
Glacier by the ordinary route, and, turning to the left beyond the base 
of the Matterhorn, ascended the E. branch of the Tiefenmatten 
Glacier to the col lying under the Matterhorn, which has been fre- 
quently gained from Breuil in attempts on that peak. Height 11,398’. 
This was reached at 1.10 p.m., and they arrived at Breuil at 5.40 p.m. 

. Passes across THE FLetscunorN Rance.—Some confusion having 
arisen about the new passes made in this region in the summers of 
1863 and 1864, it is desirable to state distinctly the names which have 
been finally attached to them. Three passes have been made from the 
Laquinthal into the Saasthal, viz.: the Cor pu Werssmses, by Messrs. 
Riddell and King, from the Laquinthal round the S. side of the Weiss- 
mies on to the route of the Zwischbergen Pass; the Laquin Jocn, by 
Messrs. Robertson and Heathcote, from Saas between the Weissmies 
and Laquinhorn (S. peak of the Fletschhérner) to the head of the 
Laquin Glacier; and the Fietscu Jocn, by Messrs. Jacomb and Chater, 
between the two Fletschhérner, otherwise known as Laquinhorn and 
Rossbodenhorn. 


Bernese Oberland. 


Mirret Jocu: August 8.—Messrs. Jacomb and J. A. Hudson, with 
Peter Perrn and Ignatz Lauber, both of Zermatt, after crossing the 
Lauteraar Sattel from the Grimsel, passed under the Rosenhorn and 
Mittelhorn to a bivouac on the rocks on the W. side of the latter 
mountain. Leaving this at 5.30 the following morning, they as- 
cended, in two hours, to a col immediately under the Mittelhorn. 
Mr. Jacomb’s measurements assign it a height of 11,495’. A short 
and easy descent led to the plateau whence the final ascent of the 
Wetterhorn is usually commenced; and, after ascending that moun- 
tain, the party crossed the N. slopes of the Mittelhorn to the basin 
forming the head of the Rosenlaui glacier, which they descended to 
Rosenlaui. In crossing the basin, Mr. Jacomb ascertained that the 
supposed connection between the Rosenlaui and Gauli glaciers really 
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‘exists, he having had last year an opportunity of visiting the a ‘ 
but having then been prevented by mist from examining the l 
side also. an 

JuxGrrav FROM LAUTERBRUNNEN: August 9.—Messrs. Stephen, Mac- 
donald and Grove, with Melchior and Jacob Anderegg and J. Bi 
of Lauterbrunnen, started at. 1 a.m. from Lauterbrunnen and ascended 
the Roththal, intending to cross the Lawinen Thor, They discovered 
a couloir, however, leading straight up to the Roththal Sattel, and 
reached that point about noon, after four hours and a half severe 
climbing. There were some very difficult rocks to ascend from the 
Roththal Glacier before getting into the couloir, which ceases abruptly 
about three-quarters of the way down. From the col they ascended 
the Jungfrau in three-quarters of an hour, the snow being in perfect 
order, and reached the Aiggischhorn at 7.15. ¥ 

A.etTscHnorn : August 18.—Messrs. Hornby and Philpott, with Chris- 
tian Almer and Christian Lauener, ascended this peak by the Bell 
or Ober Aletsch route, and descended to the Aiggischhorn by the l 
Aletsch route, the one by which this peak was first climbed. Thesnow 
being in good order, the whole day’s work, including an hour on the 
summit and other halts, was only 12hrs. 40m.: so that the expedition _ 
is by no means one of unreasonable length. 

Junarrau Jocu: August 16.—The same party, with J. Bischof to 
carry a ladder, succeeded in descending by this pass to the Wengern 
Alp. ‘We left the Faulberg at 2, reached the col at 5.5, the great 
crevasse at 8.30, were off the ice at 10.30, and reached the Wengern 
Alp inn at 11.40. The expedition was made at Almer's 
he thinking that by a forced march we might begin the descent soon 
enough to avoid any greater danger than is incurred by ascending from 
the Wengern Alp, though the difficulty is probably greater. We 
began the descent of the first great ice-cliff by the steep E. face over- 
looking the hollow separating us from the Minch. Lower down we 
succeeded in turning the NE. angle of the cliff, and made the rest of 
the descent to the first plateau by the N. face. The great crevasse was 
far too wide for the ladder, but by a skilful use of it, combined with 
some step-cutting, Almer got us down on to some débris jammed in the 
centre, and so up the other side. I doubt whether any other guide, 
unless it be Melchior Anderegg, could have led us down from the col. 
The great crevasse had driven back a party on the previous day, headed 
by Peter Michel, and armed with a longer ladder than ours. —J. J. H. 

Fatpum Pass: September 8.—Messrs. Brooksbank and Hayward, 
with Franz Andermatten and Kasper Blatter, made this and very _ 
interesting pass from Leukerbad to Kippel. After ascending the Torrent- 
horn, they descended by the path for a few minutes, and then rounding 
the Torrenthorn to the E., reached in 2hrs. the col between the 
Rothhorn and Laucherspitze, whence 2hrs. more brought them to 
Ferden in the Litsehenthal. . 

The Wetterliicke, mentioned in our Iast number, has been again 
crossed by Mr. Whitwell, from the Lauterbrunnen side, and the 
Birchfluh Pass several times. Messrs. Brooksbank and Hayward, in 
crossing the latter, turned up the mountain side at Kiihmatten, about 
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2thrs. above Kippel, instead of ascending to the highest huts in the 
valley an hour farther, thus saving some time. The Eiger also, in con- 
sequence of the great amount of snow, has been ascended several times 
with comparative ease—once by a lady. On the last ascent, by Messrs. 
Hornby and Philpott, the whole expedition including halts was com- 
pleted under 9his. The same was also the case with the Wetterhorn, 
as Messrs. Moore and Walker especially found—these gentlemen, led 
by Christian Almer, having started from Grindelwald soon after mid- 
night, ascended the peak, gone down the little known route to Rosenlaui, 
and returned over the Scheideck to Grindelwald by 8.20 p.m. 
Alps of Uri. 

Spannorter Jocu: August 4.—Mr. Jacomb, with Johann Tannler of 
Meyringen and Eugene Imfang of Engelberg, ascended from Engelberg 
to the col between the Spannirter, to which his measurements assigned 
a height of 9,823’. Thence he descended by the glacier locally called 
Gummeren and the Erstfeld Thal, into the St. Gothard road. 

Damua Pass: August 6.—Mr. Jacomb, with Johann Tannler of 
Meyringen and a porter, left the Geschenen Alp at 3.30 a.m., and, after 
passing up the Damma Glacier and ascending a high wall of rocks, 
reached the col at its head at 9.15 a.M., in the expectation of descending 


‘on to the Trift-Gletscher Joch. They found, however, that the ridge 


did not dominate that snow-field, but a large glacier descending from 
the SE. side of the Galenstock. Mr. Jacomb’s measurements give the 
col a height of 10,571’. After several trials, a descent of the rocks 
to the large glacier was, with great difficulty, effected at 1.0 p.m. The 
glacier appeared to flow in the direction of the Furka route and Realp, 
but the party crossed it, and, keeping high along the mountain-slopes, 
joined the Furka route five minutes from the inn at 5.0 p.m. 

GescHeneNn Linar: August 17.—Mr. Brooksbank, with Kaspar Blatter 
of Meyringen, and Kaspar Luchs, son of the landlord at Stein, crossed 
from the Stein Glacier to the Kehle Glacier, which lies at the head of 
the Geschenen Thal. Time, 8#hrs. actual easy walking from Stein to 
Geschenen. 

Tédi District. 


Scner Jocu: July 31.—Messrs. Stephen, Grove andMacdonald, with 
Melchior and Jacob Anderegg, made this useful variation on the Clari- 
den pass. ‘ We started from the inn at Urnerboden, and tried to ascend 
the Claridenstock by the aréte which comes down to the top of the 
Klausen pass. Finding ourselves cut off by an impassable wall of 
glacier, we descended on the Gries glacier, and, mounting this, reached 
a col between the Scherhorn and Ramlistock. Descending from this, 
we joined the ordinary track of the Clariden pass a little above the 
great ice-fall of the Hufi glacier, and walked down to Amsteg. Time 
about 5hrs. from Urnerboden to the top of the pass, and six or seven 
thence to Amsteg.’—L. S. 

Bernina District. 

Passo pt Ferro: August 9.—Messrs. D. W. Freshfield, J. D. Walker 

and Beachcroft, with Francois Devonassoud, made another pass from Val 
FF2 
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Bregaglia into Val Masino. ‘ Starting from Promontogno in the Bre= 
gaglia, we ascended by the steep and crevyassed Bondasea Glacier to 
a col lying between two snow hummocks at its head. The descent 
lay at over a small glacier. Leaving the ice for the rocks on the 
left we gained the Alp di Ferro, whence a path leads by the side of a 
waterfall into the eastern branch of Val Masino, half an hour above 
j San Martino. This pass lies to the E. of the Passo di Bondo, which 
| leads into Val Porcellizza. ‘Time, 10hrs.'—D. W. F. . 
Pau Pass: August 17.—The same crossed over the Piz Palii, 
the S. side being, as Mr. Buxton supposed be Alpine Journal, p. 342), 
tolerably accessible. ‘Leaving the Fellaria chilets at 4 a.M., we 
ascended the Fellaria Glacier, and crossing from its upper névé on 
to that of the Palti Glacier, reached the foot of the peak in 4lirs. . 
Thence we climbed the steep cliff which forms the southern face of the 
mountain to the gap between the central and eastern peaks. : 
over the latter we descended by the route of Mr. Buxton’s ascent, 
expending 2thrs. in cutting steps on the snow-wall, and reached the 
Bernina Inn via the Diavolezza Pass at 7 p.m.’—D. W. F. 
Strvretra Pass: August 16.—Messrs. Girdlestone and Pilcher, 
no guide, left Klosters at 7.30 a.st., reached the Sardasca chalets at 9.45, 
and the foot of the Silvretta Glacier in 1h. 20m. more. ‘ At first we 
kept along the N. bank of the glacier, but in 80m. we left it 
walked straight SE. to the col, crossing a considerable 
near the top. Time, Shrs. from the foot of the glacier. The summit 
of the pass consists of a snow plateau about 200 yards across, the 
rocks being at the SE. corner of the plateau close under Piz Buin. 
i The descent to Guarda occupied 3}hrs., and was perfectly easy, 
route lying at first E. across a snow basin to a snow col between 
| Buin and a nameless peak to the S., thence down the glacier into the 
head of Val Tuoi and by it to Guarda, No milk is to be had at any 
of the chalets between the Sardasca and Guarda.’—A. G. G. +. 
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PRESANELLA: August 25.— Mr. Freshfield’s party started from 
Pizzano, the highest village in Val Vermiglio, and turning up the glen 
which opens opposite the new Austrian fort on the Tonale road, 
slept at a shepherd’s hut 2hrs. walk from Pizzano. ‘ Starting at 3 A.M. 
we reached the glacier in 2hrs., and a col overlooking the head of Val 
di Genova in 2hrs. more. Turning due E. from the col we climbed 
steep slopes intersected by crevasses, until the ridge connecting the 
E and W. summits of the Presanella was gained. Thence the way 
to the foot of the eastern and highest peak lies principally along an 
i ice aréte, which required much step-cutting. A small plateau im- 
mediately under the summit attained, the final climb up the rocks on 
the SW. face of the peak is easy. We were 3hrs. in ascen 
}| from the col, #hr. in returning ; 2hrs. more brought us into the : 
i of Val di Genova, 3khrs.’ walk from Pinzolo.’—D. W. F. 
| August 26.—‘ We started for the Bocca di Brenta, but being misled 
} by a local porter, were taken to a gap in the heart of the Brenta Alta, 
t| connecting the glaciers which fall into the heads of Val Brenta and 
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Val d’Agnola. Being caught in a snow-storm and unable to find a 
pass across the main chain, we descended over some troublesome rocks 
into Val d’Agnola, returning by the Brenta dell’ Orso to Pinzolo. 
The pass thus made, lying close to the peak marked in the Austrian 
map Cima Pra dei Camuzzi, might be appropriately christened Bocca 
peEI Camuzzi.’—D. W. F. 

Piscana Pass.—Mr. Ball sends a narrative, which will appear in 
our next number, of this very interesting pass from Val di Genova to 
Val Camonica, 

AnteLao: Sept. 8.—Lord Francis Douglas and Mr. Latham, with 
Matteo Orsi of Borca, left the inn at St. Vito at 4.45 a.w. In lhr. 45m. 
they reached the top of the Forcella Piccola, then turned into the rock 
basin on the right, and in 55m. reached the aréte at the top of these 
very steep rocks. Following this to the foot of the last peak they 
reached the summit after 8hrs. 15m. more climbing at 11.15 a.m. 
The descent, which occupied almost as long as the ascent, was made 
from the aréte upon the apex of the slopes of gerdll in the basin before 
mentioned, Orsi saying that the rocks up which the ascent had been 
made were too dangerous to descend. Time, without halts, 11}hrs. 
The Antelao was ascended in 1863 by Herr Grohmann, but never before 
by Englishmen. Orsi is the only man who knows the mountain: he is 
a good guide (firstrate on rocks), and very good-tempered and civil. 

We are informed also that in September Herr Specht of Vienna, with 
P6ll of Ischgl in the Paznaun Thal as guide, gained the summit of the 
Kénigsspitze, though not without considerable difficulty, by the glacier 
on its NW. flank (mentioned by Mr. Tuckett as a possible mode of 
access), and descended by that gentleman’s route. Herr Grohmann 
has also at length succeeded in vanquishing the highest peak of the 
Marmolata. 


*,* Several of the new expeditions briefly mentioned above will be 
described in future numbers of the Alpine Journal among the series 
of Alpine Byways. Among these may be specially mentioned the 
following :— 

Col des Planards, from St. Pierre to the Ferrex chilets. 
Faldum Pass, from Leukerbad to Kippel. 

Geschenen Limmi, from Stein to the Geschenen Thal. ‘ | 
Bocca dei Camuzzi, from Val Brenta to Val d’Agnola. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


ACCIDENT ON THE Piz Morteratscu.—We reproduce the remarkable 
narrative of this occurrence from the pen of Professor Tyndall, which. 
appeared in The Times shortly after the event, with a short letter, 
giving one or two additional facts, from another of the travellers. 

‘Towards the end of last July (Saturday, July 30), while stayi 
at Pontresina, in Ober E in, ee invited by two friends to join in 
an expedition up the Piz Morteratsch. This I willingly did, for I wished. 
to look at the configuration of the Alps from some commanding point 
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seconds, when I came into collision with some obstacle and was rudely 
tossed through the air, Jenni at the same time being shot down upon 
me. Both of us here lost our batons. We had, in fact, been carried 
over a crevasse, had hit its lower edge, our great velocity causing us to 
be pitched beyond it. I was quite bewildered for a moment, but 
immediately righted myself, and could see those in front of me half- 
buried in the snow, and jolted from side to side by the ruts among 
which they were passing. Suddenly I saw them tumbled over by a 
lurch of the avalanche, and immediately afterwards found myself imi- 
tating their motion. This was caused by a second crevasse. Jenni 
knew of its existence and plunged right into it—a brave and manful 
act, but for the time unavailing. He is over thirteen stone in weight, 
and he thought that by jumping into the chasm a strain might be put 
upon the rope sufficient to check the motion. He was, however, 
violently jerked out of the fissure and almost squeezed to death by the 
pressure of the rope. 

‘A long slope was below us, which led directly downwards to a brow 
where the glacier suddenly fell in a declivity of ice. At the base of 
this declivity the glacier was cut by a series of profound chasms, and 
towards these we were now rapidly borne. The three foremost men 
rode upon the forehead of the avalanche, and were at times almost 
wholly immersed in the snow; but the moving layer was thinner 
behind, and Jenni rose incessantly and with desperate energy drove his 
feet into the firmer substance underneath. His voice shouting, “ Halt! 
Herr Jesus, halt!” was the only one heard during the descent. A kind 
ef condensed memory, such as that described by people who have 
narrowly escaped drowning, took possession of me; and I thought and 
reasoned with preternatural clearness as I rushed along. Our start, 
moreover, was too sudden and the excitement too great to permit of the 
developement of terror. The slope at one place became less steep, the 
speed visibly slackened, and we thought we were coming to rest; the 
avalanche, however, crossed the brow which terminated this gentler 
slope, and regained its motion. Here H. threw his arm round his friend, 
all hope for the time being extinguished, while I grasped my belt and 
struggled for an instant to detach myself. Finding this difficult I re- 
sumed the pull upon the rope. My share in the work was, I fear, 
infinitesimal, but Jenni’s powerful strain made itself felt at last. Aided 
probably by a slight change of inclination, he brought the whole to rest 
within a distance of the chasms over which, had we preserved our speed, 
a few seconds would have carried us. None of us suffered serious 
damage. H. emerged from the snow with his forehead bleeding, but 
the wound was superficial. Jenni had a bit of flesh removed from his 
hand by collision against a stone; the pressure of the rope had left 
black welts on my arms; and we all experienced a tingling sensation 
over the hands, like that produced by incipient frostbite, which continued 
for several days. I found a portion of my watch-chain hanging round 
my neck, another portion in my pocket; the watch itself was gone. 

‘ This happened on the 30th of July. Two days afterwards I went 
to Italy, and remained there for ten or twelve days. On the 16th of 
August I was again at Pontresina, and on that day made an expedition 
in search of the lost watch. Both the guides and myself thought the 
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sun’s heat might melt the snow above it, and I inferred that if its back 


should happen to be uppermost the slight absorbent power of gold for 
the solar rays would prevent the watch from sinking as a stone sinks 
under like circumstances. The watch would thus be brought quite to- 
the surface; and, although a small object, it might possibly be seem 
from some distance. I was accompanied up the Morteratsch glacier by 
five friends, of whose conduct I cannot speak too highly. One of them 
in particular, a member of the British Legislature, sixty-four years of 
age, exhibited a courage and collectedness in places of real 
which were perfectly admirable. : 
‘ Two only of the party, both competent mountaineers, accompanied 
me to the scene of the accident, ‘and none of us ventured on ice 
where it originated. Just before stepping upon the remains of the 
avalanche, a stone some tons in weight, detached by the sun from the 
snow-slope above us, came rushing down tle line of our glissade. Its 
leaps became more and more impetuous, and on reaching the brow near 
which we had been brought to rest it bounded through the air, and 
with a single spring reached the lower glacier, raising a cloud of ice- 
dust in the air. Some fragments of rope found upon the snow 
us that we were upon the exact track of the avalanche, and then the 
search commenced. It had not continued for twenty minutes when a 
cheer from one of the guides—Christian Michel of Grindelwald— 
announced the discovery of the watch. It had been brought to the 
surface in the manner surmised, and on examination seemed to be 
and uninjured. I noticed, moreover, that the position of the 
indicated that it had only run down beneath the snow. I wound it up, 
hardly hoping, however, to find it capable of responding. But the 
little creature showed instant signs of animation. It had remained 
eighteen days in the avalanche, but the application of its key at once 
restored it to life, and it has gone with unvarying regularity ever 
since. ‘Joun Tyna.’ 
To the Editor of the Alpine Journal. Dear Sir, — As one of the 
party concerned in the accident on the Piz Morteratsch last July, I 
trust I shall not be thought presumptuous in bearing my testimony 
to the entire accuracy of Professor Tyndall’s account. I can add no 
facts of any importance to those there mentioned, unless it be that 
we estimated the distance down which we were carried at fu 
1,000 feet—a conclusion which, Mr. Tyndall tells me, was confirm 
by his subsequent visit to the spot. The angle of the slope we did not 
measure, nor can I give the time of our descent with any accuracy 5 
it seemed to me a lifetime. From the moment that the snow cracked, 
Jenni behaved with the greatest coolness and courage. But he ought 
not to have taken us down the ice-slope so late in the day—it was then 
nearly half-past two o’clock—and that after a warning word from Pro- 
fessor Tyndall and myself. Of Walter’s conduct the less said the better; 
our opinion of his courage was not raised by this trial of it. Mr. Tyndall 
speaks of his own share in the work as ‘infinitesimal.’ I must say 
that both Lee-Warner and I thought very differently, and feel that the 
safety of the party was in no small degree owing to his efforts.—Yours 
truly, C. B. HutcHinson. _ 
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ON THE COMPARISON BETWEEN THE METRICAL AND EnGLIsH ReaprNas 
1x Dovusre Scate Barometers—In the June number of the Alpine 
Journal is a paper by my friend Mr. Packe, in which he attributes 
the larger part of the discrepancy between the barometric pressures 
corresponding to the French and English boiling-points to the differ- 
ence between the standard temperatures of the French and English 
units of length. 

I believe this conclusion to be erroneous, and I propose to state as 
briefly as possible my reasons for dissenting from it. 

‘First,’ writes Mr. Packe, ‘as to the discrepance arising from the 
standard temperatures. That of the English barometer being 80° F. 
higher than that of the French scale, when the mercurial column is 
reduced to the freezing point, the scale of the French barometer is 
also reduced to the freezing point, but the scale of the English one is 
only reduced to the temperature of 62° F,’ 

‘The consequence is that the French barometer, when reduced, will 
always read higher than the English barometer.’ 

The unsoundness of this inference will appear from the following 
considerations. 

By reducing the French barometer we obtain the length of a column 
of mercury at 0° C, estimated in millimetres at the standard temperature 
of 0° C. 

By reducing the English barometer we obtain the length of the same 
column of mercury, at the same temperature, estimated in English inches 
at the standard temperature of 62° F. 

From Guyot's tables for the conversion of millimetres into English 
inches, and vice versi, we express millimetres at the standard tempera- 
ture of 0° C in terms of English inches at the standard temperature of 
62° F. 

The consequence is that the reading of the French barometer, when re- 
duced and converted into English inches by Guyot’s tables, ought always 
to coincide exactly with the reading of the English barometer. 

From the following further quotation from Mr. Packe’s paper, it is 
easy to show how he has arrived at a different conclusion. 

‘For exact observation, therefore, it is useless to have a barometer 
marked with a double scale—the French and English; they cannot be 
made to coincide, e. g.: 

‘ Let the barometer read 29 inches=736°59 millimetres (tem 
62° F=16°67 C). In the English scale at 62° (the temperature of the 
standard) no correction is made for the brass scale. The only correction 
is for the expansion of the mercury—-087. 


29° inches 
— +087 
, reduced 28°913 = 73438 mm. 


‘But in the French scale, the temperature of the standard being 
32° F, the correction to be made is for the expansion of the mercury 
—the expansion of the scale. 
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Expansion of the mercury for 16°67°C. = 2-212 mm. 
Expansion of brass scale tor ditto =— ‘231 
1-981 
73659 mm. - 
— 1:981 


reduced 734°61 == 28°9224 inches.’ 


Mr. Packe evidently supposes that in a barometer with a double 
scale, when the attached thermometer is at 62° F=16-67 C, and the 
English reading is 29 inches, the metrical reading will be 73659 mm. 

Now, if the metrical scale is properly graduated, this will not be the 
case. 736-59 mm. is what the reading would be, if the metrical scale 
were at its standard temperature of 0° C. - But by hypothesis it is at~ 
62° F; it has therefore expanded through the space due to an increase 
of temperature of 80° F, that is, through *23 mm. 

If, then, the English reading be 29 inches, the corresponding metrical 
reading will be 736°36 mm. 


736°36 mm. 

Reduction for 16°67 C 1-98 

Reduced reading 734:38= 28°913 inches, 
precisely the same result that is obtained by the direct reduction of the 
English ing. 

Tvs the proviso, if the metrical scale is properly graduated, as there 
is reason to fear that this is not the case with ET ee barome- 
ters made in this country. , mM. MaTHEWs, Jun. 

Apixe Byways. VIII.—From Riva to Pinzolo by Molveno and the 
Bocca di Brenta.—In the second volume of the Alpine Guide there 
is a short notice of the Bocca di Brenta Pass, derived from imperfect 
and partly incorrect information which I had received in a former visit 
to Val Rendena. On the 22nd July last I took this pass on my way 
from Riva to Pinzolo. Though not quite corresponding to the descrip- 
tion given in the above-mentioned work, this is a singular and inter- 
esting pass, well deserving the notice of travellers who may visit this 
picturesque district. The most direct way to Molveno from Le Sarche, 
where the road to Tione joins the main line from Riva to Trento, is by 
Ragno; but, adopting the advice of the landlord of the little inn at Le 
Sarche, I followed the Tione road for about three miles through the fine 
defile of the Sarca, and then descended by a rough path to a bridge over 
the river. It is a very hot but picturesque walk from thence to Le 
Mulina. Then follows an ascent over a barren stony tract, apparently 
the remains of a great bergfull, till the tract reaches the W. shore of 
the pretty Lake of Molveno. This has no visible outlet, as the stream 
after making its way underground through the vast piles of rubbish 
above Le Mulina first comes to light near that hamlet. Molveno is in 
a charming situation on rising ground at the N. end of the lake, about 
3,025 feet above the sea, I found a good bed and much civility at 
Giacomo’s Osteria. Fresh meat is seldom to be had in such places, but 
on my way I secured a good-sized perch just fished from the lake, and 
obtained at the village inn an excellent salt tongue which served me for 
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dinner on the three following days. According to the concurrent testi- 
mony of all those whom I consulted, the highest summit of the group 
of pinnacles that bear in Val Rendena the collective name Brenta 
Alta, is called La Tosa on the Molveno side of the mountain. It isa 
dome of snow sustained on three sides by precipitous walls of rock, but 
it appears to me that it would be accessible with little difficulty from 
Molveno, provided it were possible to find a guide or companion in 
the least accustomed to ice work. The name Cima Tosa, given on the 
Austrian map to a much lower summit lying north of the Val delle 
Seghe, is not applied to any of the peaks in that part of the range by 
the country people at Molveno or in Val Rendena. 

Bonifazio Nicolosi, an active young chamois hunter, was my guide 
from Molveno to the pass. ‘The way lies through the Val delle Seghe 
amid rock scenery of the highest order. The regular track mounts for 
some distance along the right bank of the stream, but there is a shorter 
way very faintly marked by the opposite bank. It lies chiefly through’ 
a forest of pine and beech, beneath whose shade the botanist may gather 
some rare plants. At a point where the main glen is firmed by the 
confluence of several steep ravines descending between the noble lime- 
stone pinnacles that rise on every side, the way lies up a slope of barren 
débris, and then bears to the left. A very rough cattle track which 
might be easily missed facilitates the ascent, and leads past the highest 
beeches which here attain the very unusual altitude of 5,500 feet. 
These were reached in two hours from Molveno. Another hour and a 
half of very easy walking, interrupted by rare plants, led us to the 
Malga dei Vitelli, apparently the highest station of the herdsmen on this 
side. By the bank of the torrent a long halt was made for a second 
breakfast and botanising on the neighbouring rocks. The ascent from 
the Malga to the pass is over rough ground, but quite free from diffi- 
culty. The best way is to keep to the thalweg, and not to mount the 
débris lying on the right hand. The pass might be supposed to lie 
straight ahead, but after ascending for nearly an hour the true pass is 
seen to the right, and when once seen is quite unmistakeable; but, 
should clouds come on, as happened to us a few minutes after it came 
in view, a stranger might easily miss the way, as there is no trace of 
path. The pass is a true gateway, about fifteen feet in width, between 
two bold limestone peaks or pinnacles; but it is less remarkable than 
another opening which was once pointed out to me from Val Agnolo’ 
as the Bocca di Brenta, and which I have ventured in the Alpine 
Guide to compare to the well-known Bréche de Roland. At the 
summit, which is 8,455 feet above the sea by my observations, the 
clouds partially cleared; but, except towards the north-east, there ap- 
pears to be little distant view. In the ascent little snow was encoun- 
tered, but on the opposite side the way lay down a long slope of soft 
snow, which would be tedious in ascending from the Val Brenta, as 
the wild rocky glen is called that leads from the pass down to Val 
Nambino. The snow came to an end about at the level attained by 
the highest creeping pines (P. mughus) which here rise to 7,200 feet. 
Soon after occasional traces of cattle were seen, but there remained a 
long descent before we found the highest malga, which lies in a hollow 
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amidst rocks and trees on the left bank of the torrent. It is easily 
overlooked as the beaten cattle-track descends on the right bank. 
Lovers of milk who turn aside to reach the malga must continue the 
descent by bearing well to the left, or they will be arrested by a lofty 
barrier of cliffs that divide the middle from the lower portion of Val 
Brenta. A rough and steep path will lead them down to a plank 
bridge, and, crossing to the right bank, they will rejoin the main 
track. After awhile, this traverses some extensive meadows where 
there are three or four houses or sheds. Here keep well to the left to 
reach a bridge, and then follow a cart-track on the left bank, which 
leads through ~~ aye scenery to some extensive saw-mills lying 
on both banks of the Nambino torrent, where the timber which is 
being felled in the neighbouring glens is converted into planks, and 
carried by a very rough road down to Pinzolo. Bonapace’s inn at that 
village is reached in one hour and three-quarters from the saw-mills, 
‘or in about nine hours, exclusive of halts, from Molveno. A guide is 
not required for the descent ; but in ascending from Val Nambino, as’ 
well as from Molveno, it is quite possible to go astray. In the former 
case, after passing the highest malga, there is a choice between two 
narrow rocky gorges into which the glen divides. The true course is 
by that which lies to the left in ascending through Val Brenta. 
J. Batt. 


Ascent or La Rosse. —A note ofan ascent of this, ‘ the most southernly 
of the three secondary peaks of the Grivola,’ arrived too late for inser- 
tion in the summary of new expeditions. It was ascended by Messrs. 
Sedley, Taylor, and Montgomery, with the guide Johann Tannler, in 
about 4hrs. from Cogne. Being thus short and easy, this expedition 
may be safely recommended, as commanding a near view of both the 
Grivola and the Grand Parades, 


MereoroLoaicaL Notr.—I crossed the Col d’Argentiére from La 
Folie on August 3rd, and found the thermometer planted there by 
F. F. Tuckett (marked Casella, London, Alpine Club, 314) suspended 
all right, but the bulb burst off beside the tube, the instrument bei 
suspended in position as first placed. ‘The index showed 30° C below 
zero, but a bubble still remaining at 16°, makes the above indication, 
perhaps, hardly trustworthy. T. WuitweL. 


*,* Readers of this Journal who may be willing to communicate 
information for the Third Part of the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ including all 
the Alps East of the Adige, are requested to do so at their earliest. 
convenience. Information as to new and unfrequented routes, and notes 
as to inns, new roads, or horse-paths, and the distances from one place 
to another even on frequented routes, will be thankfully received by the 
Editor, whose address is : Care of Messrs. Longman § Co., 89 Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 
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Durand, it, his acci- 
dent, 147 


‘AICRINS, Col des, 67, 168, 
Height, &c., of, 183 

Ecrins, Pointe des, 67, 71, 168, 

From above Guilestre, 150 


Position of, 159. Its height, 

- 160,181. Outline of, 176. Ex- 
pedition to, 373 

Fegen a ne, the, 395. Height 
of, 

Eintisch Thal, the Turtmann Thal 
= the, by the Pas de Forcletta, 


Electrical phenomena in the 
Lotsch-sattel, 142. In the Py- 


renees, 
Enola, Créte de I’, 67. Height, 
Encula, Rocher de 1’, height, &c., 
of, 182 a 
+ pension 

Epée, Glacier de 1’, 200 
Eschia Pass, crossed, 381 

Eire, Téte de 1’, height, &c., of, 


ALDUM Pass, crossed, 434. 
Rory K., height of the, 


42 
Faurio, Roche, sommet de, 67 
Fellaria ', 350 
Ferro, Passo di, crossed, 435 
, mount, 247 
os Tete des, height, &c., of, 


Finsteraarhorn, ascent of the, 319 
— Joch, the, visit to the, 


the, 
Flim, V., height of, 420 


149 
Forcha, Mout, Beo de, 201. Height 
ot, 
Forclaz to Orsidres, by the Val 
< e sees ot, 47 ? 
iesant ian cesmmerondia 381 
Forno, Val, 389 ; 
height of the pass of, 
421 


—- Monte, height of the pass 
', 42 
Frohn-alp, pension of, 96 


GA DMEN, to Guttannen, by the 
> Trift Thal and Furtwang 


G ae Simpeln to Saas b: 
amser Joch, x 
the, 139 


Those of Sweden, 89; of Scot- 
land, 90; of Switzerland, 90. 
The fluidity and pressure ques- 
tions of considered, 334 
Gliirnisch, ascent of the, 116 
Glen Roy, parallel roads of, 90 
Goléon, ht, &., of, 183 
Goute, Col du Dome du, expedition 
Grai agi ti in th 
lan Alps, expeditions in the, 
373, 429 
Gramser Berg, height of the, 420 
Gramser Joch, height of the, 417 
Granate, Corno della, height of 
20 


the, 4 
se Pic de la, height, &c., of, 
8: 


Grenier, Bec du, 372 

Grimsel Hospice, 364 

Grindelwald glacier, 62, 105 

bin Monte, height of the pass 
of, 421 

Griéiden Thal, 371 

Grotte, Edouard de, fatal accident 
to, 21 


rn, ascent of the, 379 


138, 209 
Hochleiten, height of the pass of, 
Hornli, the, in winter, 79 


Illgraben, the, 94 
Tent, Horr, tm Supt 
Internets, Cal dem, height, er of 


J Bente height of the 

Jenni, Peter, the gale, 141, 205, 

J a ; , 18 J 

Jolt, Hotel da: Mont, pansion ot, 
96 

Jorasses, Col des Grandes, crossed, 

Jumeanux, Col des, 87, 88 


acier des, 86 
ungen, chapel : 


41 me 
Kunige Joch, the, 406, Height of, 


Por 


xe Epltae, height of the pass of, 
Kithe glacier, 185 


“ 
L of, 419 ot 
Laaser Thal, 395 s 


in Jot te, 8b, 19, a7 
Grose i. ae 
Larda, a eight Osada : 
Lauteraar , the, 60. Tts 
Ne Note on the, by A. 


|, the, 411 - 
Tovate seen town of, ns 
an Alps, 


Y~=s we 


=—= 


LEV 
Monte, height of, 419 
420 


narrow escape on the Aletsch 
glacier, 23 

Loranoure, Téte de, 74. Height, 
&e., of, 183 

Loup, Col du, height, &e., of, 183 

Lue, St., pension of, 96 

Luchon to Castanere, new high 
level route from, 383 

Lyskamm, attempt to ascend the, 
86. New way up the, 377 


M42 ATSCH JOCH, expedition 
to the, 382, 400. Height of, 


417 
Madatsch Spitze, the, 391, 399. 


Malenco, Val, view of, from the 
slopes of Monte Nero, 5 

Malser Heide, the 414 

Man, Sir C. Lyell’s work on the 


antiquity of, ” 
, height of, 419 


Mandron, Cima del 

Marmolata, the, 37k 

Marmolata di Rocca, ascent of the, 
201 

Marschollhorn, ascent of the, 380 

Martell Pass, height of the, 417 

Martino, 8., a of, 14 

Masino, the Val, 1 

Matterhorn, the, in winter, 77. 
Attempt on the 82, From the 

it of the Dent a’ Hérens, 


220 

Matter Joch, the, 135 

Meije, La, height of, 182. The 
range of the, 300. Breche de la, 


Minge, Col de, passages of the, 


201 
Michel, Chr., the guide, 112 
Mi enlet, M., on Mont Blanc, 261 


Molveno, 442 
<n Pass, expedition to the, 


Minch, the, 82, 85, 137. Ascent 
of 23 


the, 4 

Minch Joch, the, 112, 250 

Monei, Col de, passage of the, 200 
Morteriitsch glacier, 339 

a sa Piz, accident on the, 

43 

Motte, Grande, ascent of the, 374 
Mountain excursions, benefits 


183. 
Mutthorn ascent of the, 380 
ante, Socks de Ia, height, &c., 
3. ° 


the, 140 
am Monte, view from the slopes 


4 
Névé, intersection of the lines of 
bedding of the, by blue veins of 
pure ice, 46 
Nicholas, te to Susten, by the 
mountains. 93 
Noir, Glacier, 67, 165 


OBERLAND passes, compara- 
tive merits of the, 111 
Oberland, Bernese, expeditions in 
the, 378, 433 
= Grindelwald Joch, the, 197, 
9 


Oeschinen Lake, 359 

ar Wand, the, 396. Height of, 
418 

Olan, Pie a’, height, &e., of, 182 

Om Shaumer, in the he peninsula of 


ee Pic des, height, &e., of, 


oneness Forclaz to, by the Valley 
of Champey, 47 

Orteler district, expeditions in the, 
382. Topography As the, 385 


Orteler the, 

Orteler Spitze, ie. "ascents of the, 
382,411. Described,390. Height 
of the, 418 


ALLE della Mare, ht of 
Pr the 418 neh ae 


Pali, Piz, ascent of the,137. Base 
of the, 341 


Peisey, inn at, 115 

Pelvoux, the Grand, ea the chi- 
lets of L'Aléfroide, 69. Ascent 
of the, 155-157. Height of, 157, 
182. View aoe Or 


Pensions, Swiss, 95 
Petre, Baptist, murdered, 138 
Phosphorescen 143 


Pilatte, Col de la, 37: 

Pilatte, Glacier de la, 170 

Pierroux, Aiguille d’entre, height, 
&c., of, 183 

Pinzolo, Riva to, 442 

a Monte, Cima, height of, 


Bisse Gime del, 76 76 
7 Plat Aiguille du, height, &c., of, 
Plessra, Mont, 88 Height of, 


Planards, Col des, crossed, 430 
Pleis, the, 409, 410 


447 


SCH 
Feniretns, te eet ith 205, 


nines Dr., of Vienna, 60. His 
ascent of the By) 83, 424 
i ne di, height of, 


_ of, 96 

Pourri, Mont, ascent of, 112 

Praggischarte, he, 396. Height 
of, 


ascents of the, 416,436. 

Height of, 418 
ees, electricity in the, 202, 
Expeditions in the, in 1864, 383 


UESNEL, M. Hermann, mur- 
dered, iss. Escape of the 
murderer, 207 
Queyras, Chateau, 150 


RAvzey, . Le, height of, 182 
Retorta, Monte, height of, 


Rizlihorn, ascent of the, 379 

Roche-Faiurio, St. de, height, &c 
oo! 

Roch hette, pass of, height of the, 


Rott Spitze, of,” 

Rouies, St. des, ht, &c., of, 182 

Rousses, Grandes, ascent of, 
137, 294. Map of, 295 

Rubi, Peter, the guide, 100 

— , Gross, to the, 


Ruitor, Col du, crossed, 429 
Rumo,’ Monte, height of, 419 


AASto the Gamser- 
S* deat eo by 


yee 
Beis, Gol de, height, &c., of, 183 
Saline bar the, 418, 
Sapiniére, Vallon ; 69 note 

». 
Saurissl, 396. of the 
pass of, 421 

Scanfs, Davos to, 31 
— height of the pass of, 


* 


dow , Col du, height, 
Selle, Col de la, 306 
Serrotini, , height of the 
pass of, 421 
— Pass, from Davos to Scanfs, 
Sesia Joch, the, 49. Its height, 60 
Sesia, Val, 76 
Seylidres, Col de, 26 
beter 4 pass of, 394, Height 
of, 4 


py Corno di Tre, height of, 


Soureillan, Grotte de, 154 

Soy Joch, the, 395. Height of, 417 

pe wy Joch, the, 395, Height of, 
4 


7 
Spannorter Joch, crossed, 435 
Spondalurga, the, 397 
Stechelborg, si ; ot 96 - 

, pension of, 

Steinbock, ascent of the, 376 
Stier B., height of the of, 421 
Stilfser Joch, height of the, 417 
Strahleck 


em or Mittel-grat, the, 


Studer Joch, ascent of the, 364 

Sulden Thal, the, 407 

Suiden a height of, 419 

Suldner Joch, height of the, 417 

Susten, St. Nicholas to, by the 
mountains, 93 

Sweden, anciently covered over 
with a coating of ice, 89 

Switzerland, legends of, 249 
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TAP 
APOU, Cascade de, 132 
Tarentaise, inns in the, 113 
Tartscher K., height of the pass of 


the, 421 
7 ~ Col de la,67. Height, &., 
7 


Vioz, Cima di, 

Viozzi Spitze, 

Viso, Monte, a night 
mit of, 26. 


vations, 31 
Viso, Vallon de, 27 
Vitelli glacier, 393 
Vuibez glacier, cave near the, 65 


of the, 421 

of the, 418 

bv nome | Col de la, 136. Visit on the sum- 
to obser- 

Tournalin, Grand, ascent of the, 


137 
Tournanche, Col, crossed, 433 
Tours ew Col des, ascent of 


1 
Tracuit, chAlets of, 40, 41 
at, 408. Trafo! 


the, 375, 4 
Tresero, Monte, height of, 418 
big Col de, expedition to the, 


between the, 196 
Tyndall, , accident to, 437 
— Alps, excursions in the, 


MBRAIL, Piz, height of, 420 
Fs pig expeditions in the Alps 
of, 


VAs LOUISE, Ville, a night in 
the, 68. on in 


68, 69." Gi inn.152, 
abe Passo di San, height 
of, 41 
Valion, Cima du, height, ete., of, 
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Right Hon. Sir E. Heap, Bart, 8vo. with 
Portrait, 15s. 


By the same Author. 


A Dialogue on the Best Form of 
Government, 4s. 6d. 


Essay on the Origin and Formation of 
the Romance Languages, 7s, 6d. 


Historical Survey of the Astronomy of 
the Ancients, 15s. 


Inquiry into the Credibility of the 
Early Roman History, 2 vols. 30s. 


On the Methods of Observation and 
Reasoning in Politics, 2 vols. 28s. 


Irish Disturbances and Irish Church 
Question, 12s, 


Remarks on the Use and Abuse of 
some Political Terms, 9s. 


On Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradi- 
tion of Criminals, 2s. 6d. 


The Fables of Babrius, Greek Text 
with Latin Notes, Part L. 5s, 6d. Part IL. 
8s. 6d. 


Suggestions for the Application of the 
Egy ptological Method to Modern History, 1s. 


An Outline of the Necessary 
Laws of Thought: a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. W. 
Txomson, D.D, Archbishop of York, Crown 
8vo. 5s, 6d, 
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The Elements of Logic. By Tuomas 
Sueppen, M.A. of St. Peter’s Coll. Cantab. 
Crown 8yo. [Just ready. 


Analysis of Mr, Mill’s System of 
Logic. By W. Sreppina, M.A. Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 


[Just ready. 


Speeches of the Right Hon. Lord 
Macau.ay, corrected by Himself. 8vo. 12s, 


Lord Macaulay’s Speeches on 
Parliamentary Reform in 1831 and 1832. 
16mo. 1s. 


A Dictionary of English 
Language. By R. G. Laruam, M.A. M.D. 
F.R.S. Founded on that of Dr. Jounson, as 
edited by the Rev. H. J. Topp, with nume- 
rous Emendations and Additions. Pub- 
lishing in 36 Parts, price 3s. 6d. each, to 
form 2 vols, 4to. 


The English Language. By the same 
Author. Fifth Edition, 8vo. 18s, 


Handbook of the English Language. 
By the same Author. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Elements of Comparative Philology. 
By the same Author. 8yo. 2ls, 


Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases, classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist 
in Literary Composition. By P. M. Rocer, 
M.D. 14th Edition, crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By Max Miter, M.A. Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. Finsr Sxrres, Fourth 
Edition. 8yo, 12s, Srcoxp Srntes nearly 
ready. 


The Debater; a Scries of Complete 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion. By F. Rowroy. Fep. 


, 8vo. 6s. 


A Course of English Reading, 
adapted to every taste and capacity; or, 
How and What to Read. By the Rey. J. 
Pycrort, B.A. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Manual of English Literature, 
Historical and Critical: with a Chapter on 
English Metres. By T. ARNoxD, B.A. 
Prof. of Eng. Lit. Cath. Uniy. Ireland. 
Post 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


Southey’s Doctor, complete in One 
Volume, Edited by the Rev. J.W. WarrtsEr, 
B.D. Square crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Historical and Critical Commen- 
tary on the Old Testament; with a New 
Translation. By M. M. Kariscn, Ph. D. 
Vou. I. Genesis, 8vo. 18s. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12s. Vou. II. Exodus, lds. 
or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 


A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. 
By the same. Parr J. Outlines with Exer- 
cises, 8vo. 12s.6d. Ky, 5s. Part II. Ex- 
ceptional Forms and Constructions, 12s. 6d. 


A New Latin- ish Dictionary. 
By the Rey. J. T. White, M.A. of Corpus 
Christi Coll and Rey. J. E. Rippis, 
M.A. of St. und Hall, Oxford. Imperial 
8yvo. 42s. 


A Diamond Latin-English Dictionary, 

or Guide to the Meaning, Pacis: and 
Accentuation of Latin Classical Wo y 
the Rey. J. E. Ripptx, M.A. 32mo. 4s. 


A New -Greek Lexicon, 
containing all the Greek Words used by 
Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yonas, 
B.A. Fourth Edition. 4to. 21s. 


A Lexicon, En; and G@ 
abrid, for the use of Schools Grock, 
‘ English-Greek Lexicon’ by the Author, 
C. D. Yoxex, B.A. Square 12mo. 


[Just ready. 
A Greek- Lexicon. Com- 
iled by H. G. Lippext, D.D. Dean of 
Christ urch, and R. Scorr, D.D. Master 


of Balliol. Fifth Edition, crown 4to, 81s, 6d. 


A Lexicon, Greek and be ca 
abridged from Lippe. and Scort’s Greehk- 
English Lexicon. Tenth Edition, square 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 


A Practical Dictionary of the 
French and English Languages. By L. 


ConTANsEAU. 7th Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Contanseau’s Pocket Dictionary, 
French and English ; i a close 


Abridgment of the above, by the same 
Author. 18mo. 5s. 2nd Edition, 


New Practical Dictionary of the 
German Language; German-English, and 
English-German. By the Rev. W. L. 
Buackuey, M.A., and Dr. Cant Martin 
FRrrepLanvEr. Post 8yo. [Jn the press, 
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Miscellaneous Works and Popular ee hr 


Recreations of a Country Parson: 
being a Selection of the Contributions of 
A. K. H. B. to Fraser’s Magazine, Sxconp 
Series. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


The Commonplace Philosopher in 
Town and Country, By the same Author. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consola- 
tory, Aisthetical, Moral, Social, and Do- 
mestic. By the same. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


Friends in Council: a Series of 
Readings and Discourses thereon. 2 yols. 
fep. 8v.0. 9s. 


Friends in Council, Srcoyp SrEnrezs. 


2 vols. post 8vo. Hs, 


Essays written in the Intervals fof 
Business, Fep. 8yo. 2s. 6d, 


Companions of My Solitude. By the 
same Author. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Lord Macaulay’s Miscellaneous 
Writings: comprising his Contributions to 
Kynicut’s Quarterly Magazine, Articles 
from the Edinburgh Review not included in 
his Critical and Historical Essays, Biogra- 
phies from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Miscellaneous Poems and Inscriptions. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Mis- 
cellaneous Works; including his Contribu- 
tions to the Ldinburgh Review. 

Liprary Eprtion. 8 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
TRAVELLER’s Eprtton, in 1 vol. 21s. 


In Pocker Votumes. 3 vols. 21s. 


Pgorte’s Eprrron, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 


Elementary Sketches of Moral Philo- 
sophy, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By the same Author, Fep. 8vo. 7s. 


The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. 
Sypney Smrrn: a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and 

Conversation. 16mo. 7s. 6d. 


ae meinen 
From Matter to 


Essays 
tions to the ep ny 
Rogers. Second Edition. 8 vols. fep. 21s. 


The Eclipse of Faith; or, a tos 
Religious Sceptic. By the Yin 0 
Tenth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its 
Author ; a Rejoinder to Dr. Newman's 
Reply, Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. 8s. 6a 

Selections from 


of R. E. H. Greyson. By the same 


Third Edition. Crown 8yo.7s.6d, 


Fulleriana, or the Wisdom and Wit of 
Tuomas FuLLER,with Essay on his Life and 
Genius. By thesame Author. 16mo. 2s, 6d. 


Reason and Faith, reprinted from the 
Edinburgh Review. By the same Author. 
Fourth Edition. Fep, 8vo. 1s. 6d. . 


An Introduction to Mental Phi- 
losophy, on the Inductive Method. By 
J.D. Moret, M.A. LL.D. 8yo. 128. 


Elements of Psychology, containing the 
Analysis of the Tatellectual Powers. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Senses and the Intellect. 
By ALexanper Bary, M.A. Professor of 
Logic in the University of, AbartaiaaEs 
cond Edition. 8vo. 15s. : 


The Emotions and the Will, by the 
same Author; completing a 
Exposition of the Human Mind. Brora 

On the Study of onsen; aig 
an Estimate of Phrenology. By thomas 
Author. 8vo. 9s. 
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Hours with the Mystics: a Contri- 
bution to the History of Religious Opinion. 
By Roser Aurrep Vauenan, B.A, Se- 
cond Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


Psychological Inquiries, or Lssays 
intended to illustrate the Influence of the 
Physical Organisation on the Mental Facul- 
ties. By Sir B.C, Bropvre, Bart. Fep. 8vo. 
5s. Parr II. Essays intended to illustrate 
some Points in the Physical and Moral 
History of Man. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


The Philosophy of Necessity; or 
Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By Cuan.es Bray. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 9s. +i a 


The Edueation of the Feelings and 
Affections. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Christianity and Common Sense. 
By Sir WitLoveHsy Jonzs, Bart. M.A. 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. 8vo. 6s. 


Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, &e. 


Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir 
J. F. W. Herscuet, Bart, M.A. Seventh 
Edition, revised ; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo. 18s. 


*,* Two Plates are new in this Edition, 
one showing the willow-leaved structure of 
the Sun’s photosphere, the other exhibiting 
a portion of the Moon’s surface from a 
model by Mr, Nasmytr. 


Arago’s Popular Astronomy. 
Translated by Admiral W. H. Sarru, 
F.R.S. and R. Grant, M.A. With 25 Plates 
and 858 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 5s. 


Arago’s Meteorological Hssays, with 
Introduction by Baron Humsotpt. Trans- 
lated under the superintendence of Major- 
General E, Sanrvz, R.A. 8yo. 18s. 


The Weather-Book ; a Manual of 
Practical Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral 
Rosert Firz Roy, R.N. F.R.S. Third 


Edition, with 16 Diagrams. 8vo. lds. 


Saxby’s Weather System, or Lunar 
Influence on Weather. By 8. M. Saxsy, 
R.N. Principal Instructor of Naval En- 
gineers, H.M. Steam Reserve. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 


Dove’s Law of Storms considered 
in connexion with the ordinary Movements 
of the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H. 
Scorr, M.A. T.C.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Celestial Objects for Common 
Telescopes. By the Rev. T. W. Wzss, 
M.A. F.R.A.S. With Map of the Moon, 
and Woodcuts. 16mo. 7s. 


Physical Geography for Schools 
and General Readers. By M. F. Maury, 


LL.D. Author of ‘Physical Geography of 
the Sea, &c, ( Nearly ready. 
A Dictionary, Geographical, Sta- 
tistical, and Historical, of the various Coun- 
tries, Places, and principal Natural Objects 
in the World. By J. R. M‘Cuitoca, Esq. 

With 6 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


A General Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical.; forming a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By A. Kzrrn 
JounsTon, F.RS.E. 8vo. 80s. 


A Manual of Geography, Physical, 
Industrial, and Political. By W. Hucuas, 
F.R.G.S. Professor of Geography in King’s 
College, and in Queen’s London. 
With 6 Maps. Fep. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


Or in Two Parts:—Parr I. Europe, 
8s. 6d. Parr IL. Asia, Afriea, America, 
Australasia, and Polynesia, 4s, 


The phy of British History; a 
cal Description of the British 


Islands at Successive Periods, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
the same. With 6 Maps. Fep. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The British Empire; a Sketch of 
the Geography, Growth, Natural and Poli- 
tical Features of the United Kingdom, its 
Colonies and Dependencies. By Caroutre 
Bray. With 5 Maps. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Colonisation and Colonies : a Series 
of Lectures delivered before the University 
of Oxford. By Herman Merrvars, M.A. 
Professor of Political Economy. 8vo. 18s. 
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The Africans at Home: a popular 
Description of Africa and the Africans. By 
the Rev. R. M. Macsrarr, M.A. Second 
Edition; including an Account of the Dis- 
covery of the Source of the Nile. With 
Map and 70 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Natural History and Popular Science. 


The Elements of Physics or 
Natural Philosophy. By Nem Arwnort, 
M.D. F.R.S. Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen. Sixth Edition. Parr I. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


Heat Considered as a Mode of 
Motion; a Course of Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. By Professor Joun 
TrsDA.t, F.R.S. Crown 8yo. with Wood- 
cuts, 12s. 6d. 


Volcanos, the Character of their 
Phenomena, their Share in the Structure 
and Composition of the Surface of the Globe, 
&c. By G. Povterr Scrorg, M.P. F.R.S. 
Second Edition. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


A Treatise on Electricity, in 
Theory and Practice. By A. De xa Rive, 
Prof. in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by C. V. Watxer, F.R.S, 8 vols. 
8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 13s, 


The Correlation of P 
Forces. By W. R. Grove, QC. V.P.R.S. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Geological Magazine; or, 
Monthly Journal of Geology. Edited by 
T. Rupert Jones, F.G.S. Professor of 
Geology in the R. M. College, Sandhurst ; 
assisted by J. C. Woopwarp, F.G.S. F.Z.S. 
British Museum. 8vo. with Illustrations, 
price 1s. 6d, monthly. 


A Guide to Geology. By J. Pumtirs, 
M.A. Professor of Geology in the University 
of Oxford. Fifth Edition; with Plates and 
Diagrams. Fep. 8yo. 4s. 


A Glossary of Mineralogy. By 
H. W. Bristow, F.G.S. of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. | 
Crown 8yo, 12s. 


Maunder’s Treasury 
phy, Physical, Historical, 
Political. Completed by W. Hucses, 
F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. 
Fep. 8vo, 10s. 


Phillips’s Elementary nee 
tion to Mineralogy, with extensive Altera- 
tions and Additions, by H. J. 
F.R.S. and W. H. Miter, F.G.S. 
8vo. with Woodcuts, 18s. 


Van Der Hoeven’s Handi 
Zoo.oay. Translated from the Second 
Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. CrarxK, 
M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo, with 24 Plates of 


Figures, 60s. 


The Comparative and 
Physiology of the Vertebrate Ani By 
Ricuarp Owen, F.R.S. D.C.L. 2 vols. 
8vo. with upwards of 1,200 Woodcuts. 


[Jn the press. 


Homes without Hands: an Account 
of the Habitations constructed by various 
Animals, classed according to their Prinei- 
ples of Construction. By Rey. J. G. Woop, 
M.A. F.L.S. Illustrations on Wood by G. 
Pearson, from Drawings by F. W. 
and E. A. Smith. In course of publication 
in 20 Parts, 1s. each. 


Manual of Coelenterata. By J. Rear 
Greene, B.A. M.R.LA. Edited by the © 
Rev. J. A. Gatprarra, M.A. and the Rey. 
8. Haveurox, M.D. Fep. 8yo. with (89 
Woodcuts, 5s, , 

Manual of Protozoa ; with a General Intro- 
duction on the Principles of Zoology. By 
the same Author and Editors. Fep. 8yvo. 
with 16 Woodcuts, 2s. 


Manual of the Metalloids. By J. Arpsony, — 


M.D, F.R.S. and the same Editors. Fep. 
8vo. with 38 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. a 


The Alps: Sketches of Life and N; 
in the Mountains. By Baron H. 1 
Bertersca. Translated by the 
Sreruen, M.A, With +f 1 
8vo. lds. a 
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The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
By Dr. G. Hartwic. Second (English) 
Edition. 8vo. with many Illustrations. 18s. 


The Tropical World. By the same 
Author, With 8 Chromoxylographs and 
172 Woodcuts. 8vo, 21s. 


Sketches of the Natural History 
of Ceylon. By Sir J. Emerson Texnent, 
K.C.S. LL.D. With 82 Wood Engravings. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Ceylon. By the same Author. 5th Edition; 
with Maps, &c, and 90 Wood Engravings. 
2 vols. 8vo. £2 10s. 


Marvels and Mysteries of In- 
stinct; or, Curiosities of Animal Life. By 
G. Garratt. Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 


Home Walks and Holiday Ram- 
bles. By the Rey. C. A. Jonns, B.A. F.L.S. 
Fep. 8vo, with 10 Illustrations, 6s. 


Kirby and Spence’s Introduction 
to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8yo. 5s, 


Maunder’s Treasury of Natural 
History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Revised and corrected by T. 8. Copnoxp, 
M.D. Fep. 8vo. with 900 Woodcuts, 10s. 


The Treasury of Botany, on the 
Plan of Maunder’s Treasury. By J. Lixp- 
Ley, M.D. and T, Moore, F.L.S. assisted 
by other Practical Botanists. With 16 
Plates, and many Woodcuts from designs 
by W. H. Fitch. Fep.8vo. [Jn the press, 


The Rose Amateur’s Guide. By 
Tuomas Rivers. 8th Edition. Fep.Svo. 4s. 


The British Flora; comprising the 
Phenogamous or Flowering Plants and the 
Ferns, By Sir W. J. Hooxenr, K.H. and 
G. A. Watker-Aryotrr, LL.D. - 12mo, 
with 12 Plates, 14s. or coloured, 21s, 


Bryologia Britannica; containing 
the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, 
arranged and described. By W. Witsoy. 
8vo. with 61 Plates, 42s, or coloured, £4 4s. 


The Indoor’ Gardener. By Miss 
“MALING. Fep. 8vo, with coloured: Frontis- 


piece, 5s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopeedia of Plants; 
comprising the Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants 
found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. £3 13s. 6d. 


Loudon’s Encyclopmdia of Trees and 
Shrubs; containing the Hardy Trees and 
Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and 
popularly described. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 
Svo. 50s, 


History of the British Fresh- 
water Algw. By A. H. Hassauy, M.D. 
With 100 Plates of Figures. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price £1 lis. 


Maunder’s Scientific and Lite- 
rary Treasury; a Popular Encyclopedia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. Fep. 8vo. 10s. 


A Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art; comprising the History 
Description, and Scientific Principles of 
every Branch of Human Knowledge. Edited 
by W. T. Branpkr, F.R.S.L, and E, Fourth 
Edition, revised aud correctel, 

[In the press. 


Essays on Scientific and other 
subjects, contributed to the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews. By Sir H. Houtanp, 
Bart, M.D. Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. 


Essays from the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews ; with Addresses and 
other Pieces, By Sir J. F. W. Herscuet, 
Bart. M.A. 8vo. 18s. 


Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the Allied Sciences. 


A Dictionary of Chemistry and 
the Allied Branches of other Sciences ; 
founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. By 
Henry Warts, F.C.S, assisted by eminent 
Contributors. 4 vols. 8vo. in course of 
publication in Monthly Parts. Vor. I. 
31s. 6d. and Vor. II, 26s, are now ready. 


Handbook of Chemical Analysis, 
adapted to the Unitary System of Notation: 
Based on Dr. H. Wills’ Anleitung zur chem- 
ischen Analyse. By F. T. Contxeton, 
M.A. F.C.S. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Tastes of 
QvaLiTaTIVe ANALYSIS to accompany the 
same, 2s, 6d. 
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A Handbook of Volumetrical 
Analysis. By Ropsertr H. Scorr, M.A. 
T.C.D. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


Elements of Chemistry, Theore- 
tical and Practical By Wit1aMm A, 
Miter, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.G.S, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
8 vols. 8vo. £2 12s. Parrl. CHemican 
Puysics. Third Edition enlarged, 12s. 
Part IL. Inorganic Cuemistry. Second 
Edition, 20s. Parr III. Organic Cur- 
mistry. Second Edition, 20s. 


A Manual of Chemistry, De- 
scriptive and Theoretical. By Witi1aM 
Opiixe, M.B. F.R.S. Lecturer on Che- 
mistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Parr 
I. 8vo, 9s. 


A Manual of Chemistry, Descriptive 
and Theoretical, for the use of Medical 
Students. By the same Author. Parr I. 
crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 4s, 6d. Parr 
II. (completion) just ready. 


The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
the Diseases of Women; including the 
Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By GRatLy 
Hewitt, M.D. Physician to the British 
Lying-in Hospital. 8vo. 16s. 


Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By Cuartes Wesr, 
M.D. &c. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 8yo, 14s, 


Exposition of the Signs and 
Symptoms of Pregnancy : with other Papers 
on subjects connected with Midwifery. By 
W. F. Monracomery, M.A, M.D. M.R.I.A. 
8vo. with Illustrations, 25s, 


A System of Surgery, Theoretical 
and Practical. In Treatises by Various 
Authors, arranged and edited by T. Houmrs, 
M.A. Cantab. Assistant-Surgeon to St. 
George’s Hospital. 4 vols. 8vo. 


Vol. I. General Pathology. 21s. 


Vol. II. Local Injuries—Diseases of 
the Eye, 21s. 


Vol. III. Operative Surgery. Diseases 
of the Organs of Special Sense, Respiration, 
Circulation, Locomotion and Innervation, 
21a. 


Vol. IV. Diseases of the Alimentary 
Canal, of the Urino-genitary Organs, of the 
Thyroid, Mamma and Skin; with Appendix 
of Miscellaneous and GENERAL 


InpEx, (Nearly ready, 


M.D. Physician-Extraordinary te 
Queen. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8) 


Lectures on Pat! 
By J. Pacer, F.R.S. Surgeon-E dis 
to the Queen. Edited by W. Turns: 
8vo. with 117 Woodcuts, 21s. io 


A Treatise on the 
Fevers of Great Britain. By C. 


M.D. Senior Physician to the London Fever 
Hospital. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 1 s. 


Demonstrations of mnmestogle 
Anatomy; a Guide to the Examination of — 
the Animal Tissues and Fluids in Health 
and Disease, for the use of the Medic 
Veterinary Professions. 


Course of Lectures delivered by Dr. 
Prof. in Univ. Coll. London. Edited r. 
G. T. Brown, late Vet. Prof. in the Royal 
Agric. Coll. Cirencester, 8vo. with 
trations, [ Nearly 


Anatomy, Descriptive and §& 
gical. a4 Henry Gray, F.RS. | 
410 Wood Engravings from Dis 
Third Edition, by T, Houmes, M.A. Cz 
Royal 8vo. 28s, : 


Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man. By the late R. B. Te 
M.D, F.R.S. and W. Bowman, F. 
King’s College, With numerous Il 
tions. Vou. Il. 8yo. 25s, : 


A New Bdition of Vol. I. revised | 
edited by Dr. Lronen 8. Braue, is p 
paring for publication. : 


The Cyclopeedia of 
Physiology. Edited by the late R. B. ’ 
M.D. F.R.S. Assisted by nearly | 
most eminent cultivators of Physiolog 
Science of the present age. 5 vols. Syo. 
with 2,853 Woodcuts, £6 6s. : 


A Dictionary of Practical 
cine. By J. Copnanp, M.D. 
Abridged from the larger work by 
Author, assisted by J. C. CopLanp, 
8yo. [int 


Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of F ic 
Medicine (the larger work). 8 vols. d 
£5 Als. we e 
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The Works of Sir B. C. Brodie, 
Bart. Edited by CHartes Hawams, 
F.R.C.S.E. 2 vols. 8vo. [Jn the press. 


Medical Notes and Reflections. 
By Sir H. Hotuanp, Bart. M.D. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 18s. 


Hooper’s Medical Dictionary, or 
Encyclopedia of Medical Science, Ninth 
Edition, brought down to the present time 
by Arex. Henry, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

[In the press. 


A Manual of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, abridged from Dr. 
Pererra’s Elements by F. J. Farrx, M.D. 
Cantab. assisted by R. Bentiey, M.R.C.S. 
and by R. Warrrineron, F.C.S. 1 vol. 
8yo. [In October. 


Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, Third Edition, by 
A. 8. Tayvor, M.D. and G. O. Rezs, M.D. 
8 vols. 8yo. with numerous Woodcuts, 
£3 lis. 


The Fine Arts, and I[lustrated, Editions. 


The New Testament of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, llustrated with 
numerous Engravings on Wood from the 
OLD MASTERS. Crown 4to. price 63s. 
cloth, gilt top; or price £5 5s. elegantly 
bound in morocco. [Jn October, 


Lyra Germanica; Hymns for the 
Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Christian 
Year. Translated by CarHerrine WinK- 
wortH; 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn 
by J. Leteuron, F.8.A. Fep. 4to, 21s. 


Cats’ and Farlie’s Moral Em- 
blems; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
verbs of all Nations : comprising 121 
Illustrations on Wood by J. Leicuton, 
F.S.A. with an appropriate Text by 
R. Picor. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Bunyan’s °3 Progress : 
with 126 Illustrations on Steel and Wood 


by C. Bennerr; and a Preface by the Rey. 
C. Kixestey. Fep. 4to, 21s. 


The History of Our Lord, as exem- 
plified in Works of Art: with that of His 
Types, St.John the Baptist, and other 
Persons of the Old and New Testament. 
By Mrs. Jameson and Lady EasrLaxe. 
Being the Fourth and concluding Szrres of 
‘Sacred and Legendary Art;’ with 81 
Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square 
crown 8yo. 42s, 


In the same Series, by Mrs. Jameson.) - 


Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. 
Fourth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 81s. 6d, 


Legends of the Monastic Orders, Third 
Edition, with 11 erent and 88 Woodcuts. 
1 vol, 21s, 


Legends of the Madonna, Third Rdition, 
with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. 21s. 


Arts, Manufactures, &e. 


Encyclopredia of Architecture, 
Historical, Theoretical, and Practical, By 
Joszrn Gwitr. With more than 1,000 
Woodcuts, 8vo. 42s. 


Tuscan Sculpture, from its Revival 
to its Decline. Illustrated with Etchings 
and Woodcuts from Original Drawings and 
Photographs. By CHar.es C. Perxrns, 


(In the press. 


The Engineer’s Handbook; ex- 
plaining the Principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinery, By C.S.Lownpxs. Post 8vo. 5s. 


The Elements of Mechanism, 
for Students of Applied Mechanics, By 
T. M. Gooprve, M.A. Professor of Nat. 

- Philos. in King’s Coll. Lond. With 206 
Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 6s. 6d. 
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Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Re-written and en- 
larged by Rosert Hont, F.R.S., assisted 
by numerous gentlemen eminent in Science 
and the Arts. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 8 vols. 
8yvo. £4. 


Encyclopedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E. Cresy, C.E. With above 3,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


Treatise on Mills and Millwork. 
By W. Farrparry, C.E. F.R.S. With 18 
Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
or each vol. separately, 16s. 


Useful Information for Engineers. By 
the same Author. First and Seconp 
Sertes, with many Plates and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. crown 8yvo, 21s, or each vol. sepa- 
rately, 10s, 6d. 


The Application of Cast and Wrought 
Iron to Building Purposes, By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with Plates and 
Woodcuts, [Nearly ready. 


The Practical Mechanic’s Jour- 
nal: An Illustrated Record of Mechanical 
and Engineering Science, and Epitome of 
Patent Inventions. 4to. price 1s. monthly. 


The Practical Draughtsman’s 
Book of Industrial Design. By W. Jonx- 
son, Assoc. Inst. C.E. With many hundred 
Illustrations, 4to, 28s. 6d. 


The Patentee’s Manual: a Treatise 
on the Law and Practice of Letters Patent 
for the use of Patentees and Inventors. By 
J. and J. H. Jonnsox. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Artisan Club’s Treatise on 
the Steam Engine, in its various Applica- 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bourne, 
C.E. Fifth Edition; with 87 Plates and 
546 Woodcuts. 4to, 42s. 


A Catechism of the Steam Engine, in 
its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. By the same Author. With 80 
Woodcuts, Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


The Story of the Guns. By Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent, K.C.S. F.R.S. With 
88 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Theory of War Illustrated 
by numerous Examples from History. By 
Lieut.-Col. P. L. MacDoucatt. Third 
Edition, with 10 Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


Collieries and Colliers; A Hand- 
book of the Law and leading Cases relating 
thereto. By J. C. Fowxer, Barrister-at- 
Law, Stipendiary Magistrate. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


The Art of P: 3 the History 
and Theory of Odours, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By 
Dr. Presse, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 
53 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, 
for Juveniles during the Holidays. By the 
same Author. With 30 Woodcuts. Fep. 
8yvo. 3s. 6d, 


The Laboratory of Chemical Wonders: 
A Scientific Mélange for Young People. 
By the same. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Talpa; or, the Chronicles of a Clay 
Farm. By C. W. Hosxxns, Esq. With 24 
Woodcuts from Designs by G. Crur- 
SHANK. 16mo. 5s. 6d, 


H.R.H. The Prince Consort’s 
Farms: An Agricultural Memoir. By Jon 
CHaLMEers Morton. Dedicated by per- 
mission to Her Majesty the QuEEN. With 
40 Wood Engravings. 4to. 52s, 6d, 


Handbook of Farm Labour, Steam, Water, 
Wind, Horse Power, Hand Power, &c. By 
the same Author. 16mo, 1s. 6d. 


Handbook of Dairy Husbandry; com- 
prising the General Management of a Dairy 
Farm, &c. By the same. 16mo. Ls. 6d. , 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agri- 
culture: Comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Loudon’s Encyclop#dia of Gardening: 
Comprising the ‘Theory and Practice of Pa 
Horticulture, Floriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000, 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s. 6d. oc? 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture and Furniture. With 
g more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s, 
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History of Windsor Great Park 
and Windsor Forest. By Wiitiam MEn- 
zies, Resident Deputy Surveyor. With a 
Map, and 20 Photographs by the Eart of 
Carraness and Mr, BambripGe. Imperial 
folio. [Just ready. 


Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Rents 
and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. 8yo. 10s, 6d. 


Religious and Moral Works. 


An Exposition of the 39 Articles, 
Historical and Doctrinal. By E. Harotp 
Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Sixth 
Edition, 8vo. 16s. 


The Pentateuch and the Elohistic 
Psalms, in Reply to Bishop Colenso. By 
the same Author. 8yo, 2s. 


Examination Questions on Bishop 
Browne’s Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Rev. J. Gorte, M.A. Fep. 3s. 6d. 


Five Lectures on the Character 
of St. Paul; being the Hulsean Lectures 
for 1862. By the Rev. J. S. Howsox, D.D. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 9s. 


A Critical and Grammatical Com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. By C. J. 
Exuicorr, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 8vo. 


Galatians, Third Edition, 8s. 6d. 
Ephesians, Third Edition, 8s. 6¢. 


Pastoral Epistles, Second Edition, 10s, 6d. 


Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 


Thessalonians, Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


Historical Lectures on the Life of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ: being the Halsean 
Lectures for 1859. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


The Destiny of the Creature ; and other 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Post 8yvo. 5s. 


The Broad and the Narrow Way; Two 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Rev. T. H. Horne’s Introduction 
to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, Eleventh Edition, cor- 
rected, and extended under careful Editorial 
revision. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts 
and Faesimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. £3 13s. 6d. 


Rev. T. H. Horne’s Compendious In- 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, being 
an Analysis of the larger work by the same 
Author. Re-edited by the Rev. Joun 
Arne, M.A. With Maps, &c. Post 8vo. 9s. 


The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge, on the plan of Maunder’s Treasuries, 
By the Rev. Joun Ayre, M.A. Fep. 8yo. 
with Maps and Illustrations. [ Jn the press. 


TheGreek Testament; with Notes, 
Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Rev. 
W. Wensrer, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. 
Wicxryson, M.A, 2 yols, 8vo. £2 4s., 


Vou. I, the Gospels and Acts, 20s. 
Vou. II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24s, 


The Four Experiments in Church 
and State; and the Conflicts of Churches. 
By Lord Ropert Monracu, M.P. 8yo. 12s, 


Every-day Scripture Difficulties 
explained and illustrated; Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. By J. E. Prescort, 
M.A. late Fellow of C. C. Coll. Cantab. 
8vo. 9s, 


The Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua Critically Examined. By J. W. 
Cotenso, D.D. Lord Bishop of Natal. 
Part I. the Pentateuch examined as an His- 
torical Narrative. 8vo. 6s. Parr II. the 
Age and Authorship of the Pentateuch Con- 
sidered, 7s. 6d. Part III. the Book of 
Deuteronomy, 8s. Parr IV. the First 1t 
Chapters of Genesis examined and separated, 
with Remarks on the Creation, the Fall, and 
the Deluge, 10s, 6d. 
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The Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul. By W. J. Conynears, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cantab. and J. S. 
Howson, D.D. Principal of the Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool. 


Lisrary Eprrioy, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 48s. 


INTERMEDIATE Eprrt10n, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
square crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Prorue’s Epirion, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


The Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By Jamxs 
Ssaru, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, 8s. 6d. 


Hippolytus and his Age; or, the 
Beginnings and Prospects of Christianity. 
By Baron Bunsex, D.D, 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. 


Outlines of the Philosophy of Uni- 
versal History, applied to Language and 
Religion: Containing an Account of the 
Alphabetical Conferences, By the same 
Author. 2 vols, 8vo, 38s. 


Analecta Ante-Nicena. By the same 
Author. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


Theologia Germanica. Translated 
by Susanna Winkwortu: with a Preface 
by the Rev. C. Kinestxy; and a Letter by 
Baron Bunsen. Fep., 8vo. 5s. 


Instructions in the Doctrine and 
Practice of Christianity, as an Introduction 
to Confirmation. By G. E. L. Corron, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


Essays on Religion and Litera- 
ture. By Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. D. Rock, 
F. H. Larxe, and other Writers, Edited 
by H. E. Marnixa, D.D. 8vo. 


Essays and Reviews. By the Rev. 
W. Tesrxe, D.D. the Rev. R. Wrttrams, 
B.D. the Rev. B. Powxxt, M.A. the Rey, 
H. B. Witsox, B.D. C. W. Goopwin, M.A, 
the Rev. M. Parrison, B.D. and the Rey. 
B. Jowett, M.A. 11th Edition. she 8yvo. 5s. 


Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
Murpock and Soames’s Translation and 
Notes, re-edited by the Rey. W. Srunss, 
M.A. 8 vols. 8vo. 45s. 


The Gentile and the Jew in th 
Courts of the Temple of Christ: an I 
duction to the History of Christian 
From the German of Prof. D : 
the Rev. N. Darnett, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


Physico-Prophetical Essays, on 
Locality of the Eternal Inheritance, 
Nature and Character; the Teourrection, 
Body ; and the Mutual Recognition 
Glorified Saints. By the Rey. W. Lisrzr, > 


F.G.8. Crown 8vo. 6s. _ . 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s = 
Works: With Life by Bisnor 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. Cc. P. 
Epes, 10 vols. 8vo. £5 5s. ~ 


Thoughts on 
By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ 
tion. Fep. 8yo, 5s. . ras 
Thoughts for the Holy Week, for 
Young Persons. By the same Author. 
2d Edition. Fep. 8yo, 2s. 
> 7 
Night Lessons from Scripture. By the 
same Author. 2d Edition. 32mo. 3s. a 
t oF 


Self-examination before 
By the same Author. 82mo, 1s. 6d. 


Readings for a Month 
Confirmation from Writers of the Ea 
English Church. By the same. Fep. 4s. ; 


Readings for Wivery hay i Se 9 


piled from the Writings of Bishop JEREMY tae 
Taytor. By the same. Fep. 8vo. 5s. “ 


Preparation for the Holy Communion; 
the Devotions chiefly from the works 
Jeremy TayLor. By the same, 82mo. 3s. 


Morning Clouds, Second 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


The Afternoon of Life. the sa 
Author, Second Edition. Fep. 6s : 


Problems in Human Nature. 5 
same, Post 8yo. 5s. 


The Wife’s Manual; or, Pr 
Thoughts, and Songs on Several Oc 
of a Matron’s Life. By the Rev. W. 
vert, M.A. Crown 8yo. 10s,6d, 


Spiritual Songs for the Sund 
and Holidays throughout the r 
J. 8. B. Monseix, LL.D. Vicar of Egham. 
Third Edition, Fep. 8v0. mal 
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Hymnologia Christiana ; or, Psalms 
and Hymns selected and arranged in the 
order of the Christian Seasons. By B. H. 
Kensnepy, D.D. Prebendary of Lichfield. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Lyra Domestica ; Christian Songs for 
Domestic Edification. Translated from the 
Paaltery and Harp of C. J.P. Sprrra, and 
from other sources, by Ricwarp MAssig, 
First and Seconp Seruss, fep. 4s. 6d. each. 


Lyra Sacra; Hymns, Ancient and 
Modern, Odes, and Fragments of Sacred 
Poetry. Edited by the Rey. B. W. Savi, 
M.A. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Lyra Germanica, translated from the 
German by Miss C. WrxxwortH. First 
Sries, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 
Festivals; Seconp Serres, the Christian 
Life. Fep, 8vo. 5s. each SERIES, 


Lyra Eucharistica ; Hymns and 
Verses on the Holy Communion, Ancient 
and Modern; with other Poems. Edited by 
the Rev. Orsy Surpiey, M.A. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Fep. 8vo. 

(Just ready. 


Lyra Messianica; Hymns and Verses on 
tho Life of Christ, Ancient and Modern; 
with other Poems, By the same Editor. 
Fep. 8yo. 7s, 6d. 


Lyra Mystica ; Hymns and Verses on Sacred 
Subjects, Ancient and Modern. Forming a 


companion-volume to the above, by the 
same Editor. Fep.8vo. [Nearly ready. 


The Chorale Book for England ; 
acomplete Hymn-Book in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of 
England: the Hymns translated by Miss C. 
Wixxwortn ; the Tunes arranged by Prof. 
W. 8. Bexnerr and Orro Gotpscumipr. 
Fep. 4to, 10s, 6d. 


Hymns from Lyra Germanica, 18mo. 1s. Congregational Edition, Fop. 1s. 6d. 


Travels, Voyages, &§c. 


Eastern Europe and Western Asia, 
Political and Social Sketches on Russia, 
Greece, and Syria. By Henny A. Tittey. 
With 6 Illustrations, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. | 


Explorations in South - west 
Africa, from Walvisch Bay to Lake Ngami., 
By Tuomas Barnes. 8vo. with Map and 
Illustrations. [Zn October. 


South American Sketches ; or, a 
Visit to Rio Janeiro, the Organ Mountains, 
La Plata, andthe Parana. By Tuomas W. 
Hincautrr, M.A. F.R.G.S. Post 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


Explorations in Labrador. 
Henry Y. Hinp, M.A. F.R.G.S. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 2 yols. 8vo. 82s. 


The Canadian Red River and Assinni- 
boine and Saskatchewan Exploring Ex- 
peditions. By the same Author. With 
Maps and Iilustrations, 2 vols, 8yo, 42s. 


The Capital of the Tycoon; a 
Narrative of a 3 Years’ Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Ruruerrorp Atcocx, K.C.B. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 42s. 


Last Winter in Rome and other 
Italian Cities. By C. R. Wein, Author of 
* The Pyrenees, West and East,’ &c. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. with a Portrait of ‘Srenua,’ and 
Engravings on Wood from Sketches by the 
Author, (Jn the Autumn. 


Autumn Rambles in North 
Africa, including Excursions in Algeria and 
Tunis, By Joun Ormssy, Author of the 
* Ascent of the Grivola,’ in ‘ Peaks, Passes, 
and Glaciers.’ With 9 Vignettes and 4 full- 
page Illustrations on Wood from Sketches 
by the Author. Post 8yo. 


The Dolomite Mountains, Excur- 
sions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Friuli in 1861, 1862, and 1868. By J. 
Grisget and G. C. Cuurncurtt, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8yo. 21s, 
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Peaks,Passes, and Glaciers ; a Series 
of Excursions by Members of the Alpine 

“Club. Edited by J. Baur, M.R.LA. 
Fourth Edition; Maps, Illustrations, Wood- 
cuts, Square crown Svo. 21s,—TRAVELLERS’ 
Eprrton, condensed, 16mo, 5s. 6d. 


Second Series, edited by E. 8. KenxEpy, 
M.A. F.RG.S. With many Maps and 
~ IWustrations. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 42s. 


Nineteen Maps of the Alpine Districts, 
from the First and Second Series of Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers, Price 7s. 6d. 


Mountaineering in 1861; « Vaca- 
tion Tour, By Prof. J. Tyxpaut, F.R.S. 
Square crown 8yo. with 2 Views, 7s. 6d. 


A Summer Tour in the Grisons 
and Italian Valleys of the Bernina. By 
Mrs. Hexry Fresurieip. With 2 Coloured 
Maps and 4 Views. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Alpine Byways; or, Light Leaves gathered 
in 1859 and 1860. By the same Authoress. 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


A Lady’s Tour Round Monte Rosa; 
including Visits to the Italian Valleys. 
With Map and Illustrations. Post 8yo. 14s. 


Works of Fiction. 


Late Laurels: a Tale. By the Author 
of ‘Wheat and Tares.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 


Gryll Grange. By the Author of 
‘ Headlong Hall.’ Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


A First Friendship. [Reprinted from 
Fraser's Magazine.| Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Thalatta ; or, the Great Commoner : a 
Political Romance, Crown 8yo. 9s. 


Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Comrn. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


Ellice: aTale. By the same. Post Svo, 9s. 6d. 


The Last of the Old Squires. 
By the Rey. J. W. Warren, B.D. Secon 
Edition, Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Guide to the Pyrenees, for 
of Mountaineers. By Cua 
With Maps, &c, and a new 
Fep. 6s. ‘a7 

or — 

Guide to the Central Alps, ix 
cluding the Bernese Oberland, E 
Switzerland, Lombardy, and Western 
By Jous Batt, M.R.LA. Post Sy 
Maps. (ms 


Guide to the Western Alps. 
same Author. With an Article on ft 
Geology of the Alps by M, E. Deson. 
8yo. with Maps, &c. 7s. 6d. ; 


A Week at the Land’s 
By J. T. Bucur; assisted by E. H.R 
R. Q. Covcn, and J. Rares. With Map 
and 96 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 68.60, 


a“ 


Visits to Remar! Plas 
Old Halls, Bier: Scenes 


trative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By Wintxase Howrrr, 
2 vols. square crown 8yo, with Wood En- — 
gravings, 25s. ee 


_ 


The Rural Life of ind. 
By the same Author. With Woodcuts b 
Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 12s. 


» 


i 

Tales and Stories by the Author 
of ‘Amy Herbert,’ uniform Edition, each — 
Story or Tale inasingle volume. 


Amy Herpent, 2s. 6d. | KATHARINE 


Grerrrupk, 2s. 6d. 8s. 6d. 
Eanv’s Daucurer, | Marcarer Px 
2s. 6d. vat, 6e'-* 4 
Experrence or Lire,| LANETON Par- 
2s. SONAGE, 48.60, 
Creve Hatt, 8s.6d. | Urnsuna, 4s,6d. 
Ivors, 3s. 6d, 25% 


A Glimpse of the World. By the Aut! BS 
of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Fep. 8vo. 7s.6d. 


Essays on Fiction ; comprising 
cles on Sir W. Scott, Sir E. B. L 
Colonel Senior, Mr. Thackeray, and 
Beecher Stowe. Reprinted 
the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and West 
Reviews ; with large Additions. — 
Nassau W. Senror. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d 
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The Gladiators: a Tale of Rome and 
Judea. By G. J. Wurre MEtyitiex. 
Crown 8yo. 5s. 


Digby Grand, an Autobiography. By the 
same Author. 1 vol. ds, 


Kate Coventry, an Autobiography. By the 
same. 1 vol. 5s, 


General Bounce, or the Lady and the Lo- 
custs. By the same. 1 vol. 5s. 


Holmby House, a Tale of Old Northampton- 
shire. 1 vol. 5s, 


Good for Nothing, or All Down Hill. By 
the same. 1 vol. 6s. 


The Queen’s Maries, a Romance of Holy- 
rood. 1 vol. 6s, 


The Interpreter, a Tale of the War. By 
the same, 1 vol. 5s. 


Tales from Greek Mythology. 
By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar 
of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Second Edition. Square 
16mo. 3s. 6d. 


Tales of the Gods and Heroes, By tho 
same Author. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Tales of Thebes and Argos. By tho same 
Author. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Warden: a Novel. By Antony 
Tro.tore, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Barchestet Towers: a Sequel to ‘The 
Warden.’ By the same Author. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 


The Six Sisters of the Valleys: 
an Historical Romance. By W. BRamury- 
Moors, M.A. Incumbent of Gerrard's Cros3, 
Bucks. With 14 Illustrations on Wood. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Moore’s Poetical Works, Cheapest 
Editions complete in 1 vol. including the 
Autobiographical Prefaces and Author’s last 
Notes, which are still copyright. Crown 
8vo. ruby type, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. or 
People’s Edition, in larger type, 12s. 6d. 


Moore’s Poetical Works, as above, Library 
Edition, medium 8yvo. with Portrait and 
Vignette, 21s. or in 10 vols. fep. 8s. 6d. each, 


Tenniel’s Edition of Moore’s 
Lalla Rookh, with 68 Wood Engravings 
from Original Drawings and other Illustra- 
tions. Fep. 4to. 21s, 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 32mo. Plate, 1s. 
16mo. Vignette, 2s. 6d. Square crown 8yo. 
with 18 Plates, 15s. 


Maclise’s Edition of Moore’s Irish 
Melodies, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Druwings. Super-royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies, 32mo. Portrait, 
1s. 16mo. Vignette, 2s.6d. Square crown 
8yo. with 13 Plates, 21s. 


Southey’s Poetical Works, with 
the Author's last Corrections and copyright 
Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. 
medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
14s. or in 10 vols. fep. 3s. 6d. each. 


Lays of Ancient Rome; with Zery 
and the Armada, By the Right Hon. Lorp 
Macautay. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 


Lord Macaulay’s Lays of /ncient 
Rome. With 90 Illustrations on Wool, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. Scuarr. Fep. 4to. 21s. 


Poems. By Jeax Incetow. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Poetical Works of Letitia Eliza- 
beth Landon (L.E.L.) 2 vols. 16mo. 10s. 


Playtime with the Poets: a Sclec- 
tion of the best English Poetry for the use 
of Children. By a Lavy. Crown 8yo. 5s. 


The Revolutionary Epick. By the 


Rt. Hon. Bengasan Disraets .Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
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Bowdler’s ’ Family 


Shakspeare, 
cheaper Genuine Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
large type, with 86 Woodcut Illustrations, 
price 14s. or, with the same ILLUSTRATIONS, 
in 6 pocket vols, 5s. each. 


Rural Sports, &e. 


Encyclopedia of Rural Sports ; 
a Complete Account, Historical, Practical, 
and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &c. By D. P. Buare. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20. from Designs 
by Joun Lecon). 8vo. 42s. 


Col. Hawker’s Instructions to 
Young Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns 
and Shooting. Revised by the Author’s Son. 
Square crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 


Notes on Rifle Shooting. By Cap- 
tain Heaton, Adjutant of the Third Man- 
chester RifleVolunteer Corps. Fep.8vo. 2s.6d- 


The Dead Shot,orSportsman’s Complete 
Guide; a Treatise on the Use of the Gun, 
Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c. By 
Marksman. Fecp. 8vo. with Plates, 5s. 


The Chase of the Wild Red Deer 
in Devon and Somerset. By C. P. Coiuyns. 
With Map and Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo. 16s. 


The Fly-Fisher’s Entomology. 

Ry Atrrep Ronaups. With coloured 

tations of the Natural and Artifi- 

cial Insect. 6th Edition; with 20 coloured 
Plates. 8yo. 14s. 


Hand-book of Angling: Teaching 
Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom-fishing, Sal- 
mon-fishing; with the Natural History of 
River Fish, and the best modes of Catching 
them. By Ernemera. Fep. Woodcuts, 5s. 


An English Tragedy ; ! 


The Cricket Field ; or, the Histo 


from Scuitcer; and Malle. De sev s} 
from A. Dumas,—each a Play in 5 


_, 
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and the Science of the Game of Cri 
J. Pycrort, B.A. Trin. Coll. Oxon. 
Edition. Fep, 8vo. 5s. . Seo u 
1 hehe FER 

The Tutor ; a Treatise exclusively — 
Prastioal By the same. 18mo.le, 
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ie 

The Horse’s Foot,and 
it Sound. By W. Mis, Esq. 9th Ed 
with Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


A Plain Treatise on Hot hoeing. 
the same Author. Post 8vo. with Illusti 
tions, 2s. ie 

General Remarks on Stables, and Ex- 
amples of Stable Fittings. By the sz e. 
Imp. 8vo, with 18 Plates, lds. oe 
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The Horse : with a Treatise on Drat 
By Wiui1am Youarr. New Edition, 
Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 1 - 


The Dog. By the same Author, - Syb.. th 
numerous Woodcuts, 6s. “el 
ars) 

The Dog in Health and Dise 
By Sroxznence. With 70 Wood En- 
gravings. Square crown 8yo. lbs. 
The Greyhound. By the same, With 
many Illustrations. Square crown 8y¢ 
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Commerce, Navigation, and Mercantile Affairs. 


The Law of Nations Considered 
as Independent Political Communities. By 
Travers Twiss, D.C.L. Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo0. 80s. or separately, Parr I. Peace, 
12s. Part IIL. War, 18s, 


A Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation. By J. R. M‘Cu- 
Locu, Esq. 8yo. with Maps and Plans, 50s, 


The Study of Steam gpa the 
Marine Engine, for Young Sea rs. By 
8S. M. Saxpy, R.N. Post 8vo. with 87 
Diagrams, 5s, 6d. 


A Nautical Dictionary, defining 
the Technical Language relative to the 
Building and Equipment of Sailing Vessels 
and Steamers, &c. By Arruur Youna. 
Second Edition; with Plates and 150 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo, 18s, 


A Manual for Naval Cadets, By 
J. M‘Net Boyn, late Captain R.N. Third 
Edition ; with 240 Woodcuts, and 11 coloured 
Plates. Post Svo. 12s, 6d. 


*,* Every Cadet in the Royal Navy is required 
by the Regulations of the Admiralty to have a 
copy of this work on his entry into the Navy. 


Works of Utility and General Information. 


Modern Cookery for Private 
Families, reduced to a System of Easy 
Practice in a Series of carefully-tested 
Receipts. By Exiza Acrox. Newly re- 
vised and enlarged; with 8 Plates, 
and 150 Woodcuts. Fep, 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


On Food and its Digestion ; an 
Introduction to Dietetics. By W. Brinton, 
M.D. Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
&c. With 48 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Adulterations Detected ; or, Plain 
Instructions for the Discovery of Frauds in 
Food and Medicine. By A. H. HAssA.i, 
M.D. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 17s. 6d. 


The Vine and its Fruit, in rela- 
tion to the Production of Wine. By James 
L.Denman. Crown 8yo. 8s. 6d. 


Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar. 
By Tuomas G. Suaw. With 28 Illustra- 
tions on Wood. 8vo. 16s, 


A Practical Treatise on Brewing; 
with Formule for Public Brewers, and In- 
structions for Private Families. By W 
Brack. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


Short Whist ; its Rise, Progress, and 
Laws: with the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, 
Ecarté, Cribbage, and Backgammon. By 
Major A. Fep. 8yo, 3s. 


Hints on Etiquette and the 
Usages of Society; with a Glance at Bad 
Habits. Revised, with Additions, by a Lapy 
of Ranx. Fep. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


The Cabinet Lawyer; a Popular 
Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and 
Criminal, 19th Edition, extended by the 
Author; including the Acts of the Sessions 
1862 and 1863, Fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Philosophy of Health; or, an 
Exposition of the Physiological and Sanitary 
Conditions conducive to Human Longevity 
and Happiness. By Sournwoop Smiru, 
M.D, Eleventh Edition, revised and en- 
larged ; with New Plates. 8yo. [ Just ready. 


Hints to Mothers on the 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. By 
T. Buty, M.D. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


The Maternal Management of Children 
in Health and Disease. By the same 
Author. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Notes on Hospitals. By Frorence 
Niecutmcate. Third Edition, enlarged; 
with 13 Plans. Post 4to, 18s. 


C. M. Willich’s Popular Tables 
for Ascertaining the Value of Lifehold, 
Leasehold, and Church Property, Renewal 
Fines, &c.; the Public Funds; Annual 
Average Price and Interest on Consols from 
1781 to 1861 ; Chemical, Geographical, 
Astronomical, Trigonometrical Tables, &c. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 
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Thomson’s Tables of Interest, 
at Three, Four, Four and a Half, and Five 
per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand 
and from 1 to 365 Days. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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Maunder’s Treasury of Know- 
ledge and Library of Reference: comprising 
an English Dictionary and Grammar, a Uni- 
versal Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, 
a Chronology, a Law Dictionary, a Synopsis 
of the Peerage, useful Tables, &c. Fep. 
8vo. 10s. 4 


General and School Atlases. 


An Elementary Atlas of History 
and Geography, from the commencement of 
the Christian Era to the Present ‘Time, in 
16 coloured Maps, chronologically arranged, 
with illustrative Memoirs. By the Rey. 
J. 8. Brewer, M.A. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Bishop Butler’s Atlas of Modern 
Geography, in a Series of 33 full-coloured 
Maps, accompanied by a complete Alpha- 
betical Index. New Edition, corrected and 
enlarged. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Bishop Butler’s Atlas of Ancient 
Geography, in a Series of 24 full-coloured 
Maps, accompanied by a complete Accen- 
tuated Index. New Edition, corrected and 
enlarged. Royal 8yo. 12s, 


School Atlas of Poli- 
tical, and Commercial Geography, in 17 
full-coloured Maps, accompanied by @e- 
scriptive Letterpress. By E. Hucues, 
F.R.A.S. Royal 8vo. 10s, 6d. - 


Middle-Class Atlas of Care 
Geography, in a Series of 29 full. 
Maps, containing the most recent Terri- 
torial Changes and Discoveries. By WALTER 
M‘LeEop, F.R.G.S. 4to. 5s, 


Physical Atlas of Great Britain 
and Ireland; comprising 80 full-coloured 
Maps, with illustrative Letterpress, forming 
a concise Synopsis of British Physical Geo- 
graphy. By Watcreer M‘Lrop, F.R.G.S. 
Fep. 4to, 7s. 6d. ‘ 


Periodical Publications. 


The Edinburgh Review, or Cri- | Fraser’s Magazine for Town and 


tical Journal, published Quarterly in Janu- 
ary, April, July, and October. 8vo, price 
Gs. each No. 


The Geological Magazine, or 
Monthly Journal of Geology, edited by 
T. Rurert Jones, F.G.S, assisted by 
Henry Woopwarp, F.G.S. 8yo. price 
1s. 6d. each No. 


Country, published on the Ist of each 
Month. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each No, 


The Alpine Journal: a Record of 
Mountain Adventure and Scientific Obser- 
vation. By Members of the Alpine Club. 
Edited by H. B. Geonce, M.A, Published 
Quarterly, May 31, Aug. 81, Noy. 30, Feb. 
28. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. each No. 
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Bunsen’s Philosophy of Universal History 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated by 

BENNETT ....... epececscescopecae 
Burke's Vicissitudes. of Families . 
Burven’s Atlas of Ancient Geography .... 
—— Modern Geography........ 


Cabinet Lawyer.......+-. 
CaLvert’s Wife’s Manual. 
Carts and Fartie’s Moral Emblems wvees vee 
Chorale Book for England .:.... pesateds 
Covenso (Bishop) on Pentateuch and Book 
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Dictionary ........... ececccees 


Practical ditto ........ 
Conyneare and Howson’s Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul .... oe 

CoPpLanp’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine 
Abridgment of ditto .......e+ee+se0e 
Corron’s Introduction to Confirmation .... 
Cox’s Tales of the Great Persian War ...... 
Tales from Greek Mythology.... 
Tales of the Gods and Heroes........ 
— — Tales of Thebes and Argos ........++ 
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Crowe’s History of France..........++++0+ 


D’AvubBIGNR’s History of the Reformation in 

the time Of CALVIN ....ccceceseeseeeeeeee 
Dead Shot (The), by MARKSMAN idlons 
De La Rive’s Treatise on Electricity 
Denman’s Vine and its Fruit ............+6 
De TocaurviILLEe’s Democracy in America 
Diaries of a Lady of Quality..... Veees 
Disrazvi’s Revolutionary Epick .. 
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Destiny of the Creature........ 
———— Lectures on Life of Christ ..... 
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ELuiicorr’s Commentary on Galatians .... 

Pastoral Epist. 
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Essays and Reviews ......... covsge 

Essays on Religion and Literature, ‘edited by 
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MAcauLay’s (Lord) Essays.......0.+ 
History of England .......... 
——-~ Lays of Ancient Rome........ 
‘Miscellaneous Writings ...... 
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